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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION (Nov 1929) 


The first edjhon of this Fomth Volume waa prmte^l 
m November 1919 but n revision of rt became tooti 
necessary through the ncqumbon of new matenale ot 
great value and vanety Withm a month of its publica 
tion ScnhoT P S F*i88urlencar with ungrudging labour 
and Uberahty commenced sending me transcripts from 
die Portuguese records of Goa^ among which he has 
worked with such brelese mdustry scholarly accuracy 
and eminent success and I have been thus supphed m 
advance with manuscript copies of the mass of papers 
subsequently published by him as Portogoeses e Morafos 
2 Vols These have put an altogether new complexion 
on the history of Akbar s exile and Shambhujl s activities 
on the Western border I also secured through the kmd- 
ncss of the India Office London, the loan of six voloroes 
of Orme MSS t e transcripts of Factory records made 
by the historian Orme the ongmals of which have m 
many cases been lost 

1 also critically exammed and corrected (from other 
sources) the /edhe Shakaoall so as to ittilure its dates 
with confidence The old Peman records of Jaipur 
(especially a mass of Al^hbarai heginmng with 168I and 
being the residue of what Col James Tod had sent to 
the RA3 London) were also copied for me m 1924 
The second part of the Portuguese account of the Luso- 
Maratha War of 1683 6opie<l from the English translation 
preserved m die India Office London, reached me just 
a month too late for use m the first edition though 1 
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gave it to the public shortly afterwards in the Haidarabad 
ArchcBologtcal Society^ s Journal 

As the result of this accumulation of new matenals 
and the recasting of my Shioaji for its third edition (m 
1928), a thorough rewntmg of the five chapters on Shivaji 
and Shambhuji, — forming two-thirds of the present 
volume, — ^had to be undertaken The Mughal chapters 
have stood the shock of time better, and the changes 
in them are comparatively fewer, consisting of additions 
and corrections only 

All the dates in this edition are given in the Old Style 
■or unreformed calendar, and the dates taken from the 
Portuguese and Dutch records (which are in the New 
Style m the original) have been reduced to the Old Style 
for my book (This was not done m the first edition, 
thus leavmg some room for confusion ) An unfortimately 
large number of mispnnts — often due to slips in the copy 
prepared for the press, — ^were present in the first edition , 
these have been now detected eind removed 

182 pages of this book are taken bodily from 
Shivajt and Hts T imes, 3rd edition, to which the reader is 
referred for the authonties on the chapters relating to 
Shivaji [vtz , 39, 40, and 43 ) A larger type has been 
used in this edition and the size of the book mcreased 
by one-fifth 
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CHAPTER XXXVIH 

The Keynote of Deccan History in the 
Seventeenth Century 

§ 1 Mmlim Powers in the Deccan 

In tKe middle of the Fourteenth century the 
foundation of the Bahmani kingdom created an m 
dependent centre of Muahm power in Southern India 
The conquest of the western coast-stnp (Konkan) by 
the longs of this line also put them in possession of 
sea porta hkrr Dabhol Chaul Rajapur and Goa 
through which they established direct mtcrcourse 
with Persia Arabia Afnca and the Malay Peninsula 
Thus the stream of reermts could flow mto the 
Deccan from the outer Muhammadan world without 
hang mtcrccpted by the rulcre of Delhi At a tnne 
when the force of the first Islamic penetration of 
Northern India vfas spent the Muslim advance 
* there was arrested by impact on the northern and 
eastern natural bamera of our country and the 
Delhi monarchy was acized with decay and dis- 
solution -4;;hidian Islam started on a new career of 
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expansion in tKe south and crushed out the great 
Hindu kingdoms of the Deccan which had hitherto 
retained their independence/ 

This process went on throughout the Fifteenth 
century. Even when, at the end of the first quarter 
of the next century, the great house of Bahmani fell 
almost m the same year that Babur sowed the seed 
of a new and mightier growth of Islamic power in 
Northern India, — there was no eclipse of Muham- 
madanism in the South The heritage of the Bah- 
manis passed into the worthy hands of Nizam Shah 
and Adil Shah. Ahmadnagar and Bijapur now be- 
came centres which fully kept up the traditions of 
Islamic dommion and Islamic culture founded by the 
Sultans of Kulbarga The greatness of Ahmadnagar 
filled the 16th century, but the first quarter of the 
1 7th century saw its final extinction. Bijapur, which 
had begun the race for empire in the Deccan a little 
later and hitherto stood second, now rushed m to 
fill the leadership vacated by Ahmadnagar 

But with the commencement of the Seventeenth 
century a new combatant had entered the southern 
arena Forty years of vigorous and successful rule 
by one undisputed sovereign having settled and 
strengthened the realm of Northern India from Bengal 
to Gujrat cind Kashmir to Smd, the Mughal Emperor 
was now free to conquer the Deccan, and this fact 
dominated the whole history of Southern India 
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throughout the 17th ccnturj Adil Shah found o 
nval he had not reckoned \snth Long and desolating 
^va^B -waged against him by Shah Johan both during 
hia father a bfctime and m hia own reign at lost 
convinced the ruler of Bijapur that he rnuat give up 
the dream of winnmg the hegemony of the Deccan, 
as the heir of the Bahmams and the Niznm-Shnhis 
and that he must find an outlet for his ambition cast 
%vard5 and southwards only so as not to cross the 
path of the dreaded Mughala of the north tThe Inst 
of these wars for deading the claim to aupremnev 
m the Deccan had been fought m 16361 as ^se have 
seen m Chapter 3 By the partition treatj of 1636 
the southern boundary of Mughal Deccan had been 
clearly marked out and durmg the followmg twenty 
years Bijapur had risen to the pinnacle of her great- 
ness by stretching her sway from sea to sea across 
the Indian penmsula ^vhlle the capital city had be- 
come the mother of arts and letters of theology and 
science But the ^vamor kuigs of on earlier poorer 
and ruder generation were nerw followed by succes- 
sors who preferred the harem and the {Jarbar to the 
tented field and the saddle The great conejuests 
of the middle Seventeenth century were all achieved 
by servants of the State and not by its supreme lord 
and master The climax of the Add-Shahi power 
was also the beginning of its rapid dcclme and dis- 
Tncmberment 
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A number of generals who had conquered king- 
doms for their master with their own blood and 
sweat and had been long accustomed to giving the 
law to millions, xvcrc not likely to obey a child or 
a sluggard on the throne of a far off capital, nor a 
veiled woman or a man of their own class acting as 
the power behind die throne. A feudal State cannot 
be governed by a faineant king nor by a constitu- 
tional prime minister. When the king is no longer 
a hero, the military viceroys of the provinces will 
obey him as little as the major-generals obeyed 
Richard Cromwell Only a superman, — a Henrj' V. 
or a Napoleon I., — can control the feudal barons and 
bold together the military type^ of State, such as all 
the Islamic monarchies in India were Therefore, 
after the death of the last great Adil Shah (m Novem- 
ber 1656), the dissolution of the remaini ng Musl im 
kingdoms of the Deccan and their absorption into 
the Mughal em pire wo uld have taken place as an 
in evitable, speedy and almost silent operation of 
Nature, but for the entrance of a new factor into 
Deccan politics. 


* The State founded by Akbar was an exception to this descnption 
to a limited extent only, as even the Mughal empire did not become 
a truly national and constitutional State, but remained subject to the 
influence of the Muslim priesthood and the personal discretion of the 
sovereign, — more in. some reigns, less in others 
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§ 2 Aforof/ias fn Dcccan History 

These \vcrc the Maralhas A small body no 
doubt but they lca\cncd the entire mass of the 
Deccam population Thej dominated Deccan history 
for the century and a half that follo\\ cd the nccca- 
Sion of Aurangzib and North Indian history for the 
lost fifty years of the !8lh century The Maratha 
people had been there from tunc out of mind but 
since the 13th century they had ^hved dis persed 
through many States as the subjects of aliens in the 
land of theu birth » xsnlhout any pohtical organmition 
or status of their own A geni us xvas needed t o 
mu te these scattered units into n nation and drive 
them like a solid wedge into the Mughal empire 
shivcnng it to bits That gemus was Shivaji the 
eontemporary and antagonist of Aurangaob 

^ (K European histonans like Elphinato nc- have 
charged Aunmgzib with political blindness because 
he destroyed Bijap ur and Golkond a first instead of 
crushing the Maratha power with the help of these 
txvo States {Hist oj India 6th ed p 649 ) But 
this enbasm misses the cardinal fact of Deccan poh 
tics m the 17th century Fr om the day when the 
Emperor Aicbor launched forth intq_a I>ohcy of con 
quest south of the Vindhyas to the day 94 yean 
later, when Aurangzib rode m tnumph mto the fallen 
capital of the last of the Qutb-Shahis the Sultans of 
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Bijnpur and Golkonda could never for a moment 
forget that the sleepless aim of the Mughal Emperor 
was their final extinction and the annexation of all 
their territories. Tlicy had at all times had Maratha 
auxiliaries, — Shahji Bhonslc was only the most 
eminert among many such, — and now they found in 
tile genius of ShKaji and the reckless audacity of 
Shambhuji their only shield in the hour of supreme 
danger. A union of hearts between Bijapur or 
Golkonda and the Mughal empire was a psychologi- 
eal impossibility. 

These European historians further maintain that 
It would have been wiser for Aurangzib to have left 
Bijapur and Golkonda in independence to serv'e as 
’ the police of the Deccan against the growing Maratha 
la wlessness which finally proved too strong for the 
Mughals. This view also attaches too much import- 
ance to mere appearances and names and is based 
on Ignorance of the true political condition of the 
Deccan dunng the period in question (By the time 
Shivaji had succeeded in forming a national State as 
a nucleus round which the Maratha chiefs hitherto 
in Muslim pay might cluster, the kingdo ms of Bija - 
pur and Golkonda had arrived at the last stage. j if 
dec line\ T heir kings were mere puppets sunk m 
pleasure, their capitals ran blood during the frequent 
faction-fights for the office of wazv, the admmistra- 
tion had utterly broken down, law and order had. 
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disappeared die provincial governors had become 
independent the generals were sellmg themselves to 
the highest bidder In the touching words of the last 
histonan of Bijapur No man from sordor down to 
ryot ate his bread for a single day in peace none 
from the Sultan down to the pauper slept for a smgle 
night m happmess (B S 523 ) And such Govern j 
ments were expected by Ellp hmstonc to ta mC-Sham I 
bhuji and cha stise Sh antaX ^horpare m oTe^cdcctually*i 
than Aurangzib himself could do 1 


§ 3 Relations among the Deccan Pouicrs 
Bnefly put the groupmg of Powers m 


Deccan was thus 


the 


CAf' 


The dread of Mughal aggression ^ ^ 
drove the Sultan of Golkonda whole heartedly and 
that of Bijapur distrustf ul ly and mtermittently m to 
the ar ms of Shrya ji But the Bijapun mimsters could 
never forget that Shivaji -was their r^jcl subject 
they always looked upon him with suspicion nnd 
took prccautionB lest by entenng as their ally he 
should end by making hnns^ their master Hgjcc, 
B ijapur 8 Icagu« wit^ Shtvaji were formed only 
when Mughal mvation was an insistent fact and the 
aituBtion of Adil Shah was despieratc and these 
leagues were soon dissolved by the growing fear 
d iat Sh ivaji was trying to enneh humself by treacher- 
ously seizmg its forts and lands Occasionally 
the Adil-Shahi Government made* a show of joining 
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Mughals in the war with Shiva, but the aid thus 
,J^ given was insincere and of no military value (except 
1660.) Golkonda’s frien dship with th e Maratha 
'king was stronger and^f longer duratidn7 though 
J Its full extent remained a secret to the Mughals. 
It was finally cemented by the influence of the 
Brahman minister Madanna Pandit and the dis- 
covery of the earnest determination of the Mughal 
Emperor to annex the Deccani Sultanates 

Of the three Deccani Powers, Qutb Shah may 
be left out of our account, as he never sought a 
rupt ure with the Mughals during this p eriod, (his 
war in 1677 was purely defensive), nor refuse to 
pay tribute , — ^but his failure to clear the arrears of 
tribute, his attempt to retain possession of the 
Kamatak ceded to the Mughals in 1 656, and the 
armed aid he gave to Bijapur dunng the Mughal 
invasion of 1666, were senous breaches of a vassal’s 
duty. Abdullah, who filled the throne of Golkonda 
from 1626, was a fool (as Aurangzib calls him in 
the A dab) and a voluptuary, and his successor, 
Abul Hasan, was as bad Such a State hardly 
counted in the pohtics of the Deccan 

The Bijapur Government fell mto a hopeless 
decline* after 1666, when All Adil Shah II gave 


* The downward course had begun much earlier, in 1646, when 
Muhammad Adil Shah was prostrated by a severe and lingering 
illness 
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hmitelf up entirdy to wine while nvnl nobles began 
to fight for the \NTmr8hip and the control over the 
capital and the jaincant king Matters gresv worse 
when the boy lung Sikandar succeeded m 1 672» 
and the history of Bi]apur became in effect the his- 
tory of its regents Great disorder prevailed in the 
administration the country was eternally unsettled 
and impoverished tl^ Slate g radually be came too 
weak to defend itself from foreign att ack or even 
to continue its sluggish nor mal course of existenc e 
VThis wa s the opportunity which_t pndr . Shiv aii s ns e 
to i ndepend en t powe r possible and once secure in 
the possession of a kingdom a capital and an army 
he was strong enough to defy all his enemies 
together 

S hivaji could ne ver for a moment be sure of the 
Del hi Government s pacific disposit ion or fidelity to 
\ t reaty promis es Hence h e lost n Q_cha oce of rob- 
bmg Mughal jemtory m the Decc an With Bijapur 
his relations were somewhat ditferent He could 
raise his head or expand hia domimon only at the 
expense of Bijapur But when about 1662 an 
understanding with him was effected by the Adil- 
Shahi mmistcrs he gave up molesting the heart of 
the Bijapur kingdom With the Bijapun nc^les 
whose fiefs lay close to his donumons and across 
■die path of hiB natural expansion (c g Kolhapur 
Kanara and Kopal) he could not be at peace though 
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I he did not wish to challenge the central Govern- 
' ment of Bijapur. The death of AH II in 1672 and 
the faction-fights at the capital that ensued greatly 
stimulated his raiding and annexing activities at the 
expense of Adil Shah, though still along the fringe 
of that kingdom. 

§ 4. Causes oj Mughal weakness m the Deccan. 

From January 1658 when Aurangzib left the 
Deccan to contest his father’s throne till March 1682 
when he returned to the South to wear out the last 
quarter century of his life in ceaseless warfare, a 
period of 24 years intervened, during which there 
were five viceroys of the Mughal province of 
Deccan, among whom Prince Sh ah Alam held the 
office for 1 1 years, Bal ^dur Khan for 6 years, 
Shaist a Khan for. 4, Jai Singh for nearly two, and 
Di lir IGian for one yea r During these twenty-four 
years__the Mughals pursued a vigorous forward 
policy against Bijapur only under Jai Singh (1666), 
Bahadur Khan (1676 — 77), and Dilir Khan (1679 — 
80) Military operations agamst the Marathas were 
actively carried on by Shaista Khan (1660 — 62), 
Jai Singh (1665), Mahabat Khan (1671 — 72), 
Bahadur Khan (1673 — 75), and by Dilir Khan for 
a short while in 1678 — 79 ^A state of war 
between Shivaji and the Mughals existed for a much 
{7 longer period, but during most of it the impenal 
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g eneralfLJrtrH l anguidly _to MjoJj 5 Qdwink thetr 
dis tent Doaintemingf n cecrcl undcT' 

stand^g wtK SKivaji (and, laid, Avidi ShnmbKuji) 
and accepting bribes from him From Shivnji a side 
die attacks on MugW temtory -wctc more ftcqucnl 
though twice or thr cc vaned by pretended submis 
8ion to the Emperor ivith a vievv to outwitting the 
Mughal vicercty of the Deccan and lulling him into 
inactivity or friendliness 

Only a few clear successes but no deostve result 
was achieved by the Mughal arms m the Deccan 
during these 24 years Tbe^cause-oLthis^failurejyns 
partly personal and partly political S hah Alam was 
A a tmrud uhenterpnsnuj; pnnee ^inclined by nature to 
jJ peace^ with hia neighbours and the pleasures of the t( 
harem or, the ^ chase But even if he bad been made 
of sternd stuff success ^vould have been beyond his 
power because his father suspected him of a design 
to rebel and often saddled him with a refractory 
lieutenant like Dihr Khan whose open dchance of 
hia authority made the viceregal camp m the Deccan 
^^as powerless as a country torn by avil war ShahJ 
jmd Dihr alw ny^worked at cross jpurpose s and V 
Mt hus enauredT'vTughaj iSlureln th e Deram^ ^ " 

3 ^^^condly the^mpgnaLofficei s were h»rtilv sick 
of the ce^ess vw with Shiva, the hardship^Tof 
campaigniSi m t he~Mayals~^'d Ronkan or bS^ ng 
Maialhahill forts.^d ^f.hfg_dradly 
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3iiri>ri8c attacks, Tlic Hindu officers in Mughal 
pay secretly fraternized with the Dcccani champion 
of Hinduism, — the defender of cows and Brahmans, 
of and ti^i, (as his laureate Bhushan called 

him) ; while several of the Muslim generals were glad 
to bribe him to let them live in peace Above all, no 
Mughal governor of the Deccan was supplied with 
men and money even lialfjadeguat^o the task of 
defeating Bijapur and the Marathas, as the vast 
military and financial resources that Aurangzib had 
to employ against these two monarchies during his 
final campaigns in 1685 — 89 clearly proved. 

The rebellion of Prince Akbar, though it was 
Fostered by the Rajputs and originated, grew to ful- 
ness and expired in Northern India, — changed the 
history of the Deccan and hastened the fate of the 
Mughal empire as well. His flight to Shambhuji 
raised a danger to the throne of Delhi which could 
be met only by Aurangzib’s personal appearance m 
the South. But for this alliance between the 
“Disturber of India” and “the infernal son of the 
infernal mfidel,” — as Aurangzib called the two, — • 
the Emperor would probably have let Deccan affairs 
follow their wonted course; he would have left Bija- 
pur and Golkonda to be occasionally threatened and 
fleeced by his generals, who were open to bribes, 
and his sons, who lacked his own remorseless ambi- 
tion and tireless energy At all events, after Jai 
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SingK 8 cortly failure {in 1 666) Ke could not have 
been eaaily induced to risk all the material resources 
and Eumed strength of the empire on the apcculative 
Deccan adventure and without such expicnditurc 
Bijapur and Golkonda could never have been 
forcibly annexed The Maiatha long would have 
been tolerated by Aurangzib eis a necessary evil or 
even encouraged as a thorn in the side of the 
Bijapuns and therefore really an ally of the Mughals 
• — which was the very policy towards Shiva advo- 
cated by the astute Jai Singh And the monarchy 
built up by ^uvaji s genius would have naturally 
fallen down when that master inin d was withdra wn 
if Bijapur and Golkonda had not been dnvcn by a 
common danger into the arms of Shamhhuji 

But Akhar s flight to the Deccan forced a com 
plete change on the imperial pohcy in that quarter 
The first task of Aurangzib now was to crush the 
power of Shambhiqi and render Akhar impotent for 
mischief For this he patched up a hurried peace 
with the Maharana (June 1681) and left for the 
Deccan to direct the operations of his arrmes there m 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


The Rise of the Maratha Power 

§ 1 . Maharashtra : the land and its produce 

The dominating feature of the Deccan land is 
the Western Ghat or Sahyadn range, forming a 
towering wall along the entire western edge of the 
penmsula Between the Ghats and the Indian Ocean 
lies a long narrow strip of Isuid of varying breadth, 
called KonJ^an (between Bombay and Goa) and 
Kanara (south of Goa ) It is an area of certain and 
heavy ramfall, — from 100 to 120 mches in the year, 
— ^with rice for the predominant crop, and dense 
mango-groves, plantain orchards and coconut-palms 
adding to the beauty of the landscape and the wealth 
of the inhabitants Here the districts of Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri (with the State of Savant-vadi)i 
— a total area of over 10,000 miles, — are now pre- 
dominantly Marathi-speaking. 

After crossing the Ghats eastwards we have a 
belt of land, s ome 20 miles in breadth, call ed Dang 
or MaVal in the north and Mailed in th e south (i e., 
Kanara ) “It is extremely rugged, a series of table- 
lands cut on every side by deep winding valleys. 
From the valleys, hills of various heights and forms 
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^uriBc terrace above terrace with steep sides often 
strewn with black basalt boulders Here and there 
arc patches of anacnt evergreen forests (Bomb 
Gaz xviu pt 1 pp 2 13) 

The Western Ghats have thrown off a large 
number of short spurs eastwards every t%vo of ■\vhich 
enclose a valley the bed of some stream rolhng east 
to add Its waters to the mighty Godavan or 
Krishna Towards the east the spurs sink the 
vallej^ widen out and for m Desh or the vast roll ing 
blac k-soil plain y>f th e C entral Dec(g p> 

This land almost locked among lhe_hil^ and 
open only in the east is the cradle of the Maratha 
kingdom Originally Maharashtra was formed by 
the Nasik Puna and Satara distncts parts of 
Ahmadnagar and Sholapur and the western comer of 
Aurangabad — a rough total of 28 000 square imlcs 
E^t of the Ghats the rainfall decreases ra pidly _and 
IS unccrtam and msuffiaent for agriculture, while the 
soil IS naturally stenle and broken up by lo w ran ges 
o f bare r ocky hills which neither store water for culh 
vahon^jior attract the ramfall The Decca n 
generaDy^speaknig yields to^much labour a bare 
measure of subsistence 

§ 2 Character of the Marathas 
The Maratha people had lost thenr great m 
dependent kingdoms m the central richer and more 
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level parts of the Deccan, early in the 14th century, 
and been gradually pushed into the western edge 
of the plateau by the pressure of Muslim expansion 
Here in the small lonely valleys isolated by Nature, 
their petty chieftains retained a sort of rude local 
independence, usually forgotten by the kings of 
Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, or offenng 'a nominal 
obedience when pressed hard In their rugged and 
inhospitable nooks the natives found safety and 
peace, while the richer plains were the scenes of 
revolution and rapine 

In .s^h a country no one can afford to lead a 
shelter ed idle life Every man, and often every 
wom^, m M^arashtra, has to work and work 
the hand. Where Nature enforces a Spartan simph- 
city, there can be no luxury, no learned leisure 
(except among the pnests),mo aesthetic development, 
no pohshed manners even \ But such a country and 
chmate have their compensatmg advantages. Bsl 
I c^yelop. self^^ehance, courag ^ pers everance, a stem 
[(^imphcity, a rough stoightlorwardness , a sense of 
social equality and consequently pnde in the dignity 
r of^inan as man. In the 7th century, the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Ghv^ang noted the Marathas for being 
I “proud-spinted and warlike, fa teful for favours and 
/ revengeful for_wrongs ” This racial character was 
' somewhaTlnodiffednih the course of the next ten 
centuries, and the remnant of the Maratha population 
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at last b ecame more cunning and less chivalrous 
But the basis of their character remained the same — 
activity self reliance self respect and love of 
equahty Indeed m then combmaUon of courage 
cleverness and power of endurance — m their abihty 
to plan and execute surprises and night-attacks m the 
skill of then soldiers to extneate themselves from a 
tight comer or to vary then tactics according to the 
changing phases of a battle without waiting for 
guidance from a superior — the Marathas resemble 
the Afghans most timong all Asiatic races 

Social distmcUons were fewer and much less 
s harp a mong the 16th century Marathas than among 
richer and more civihzed commumties The nch 
man was not immeasurably above the pcxir m such a 
simple society and even the poorest man had his 
value as a soldier or mdispensable labourer at least 
he preserved his self respect because where few had 
anythmg to spare none was tempted to lead the 
pampered life of die professional beggars and 
bangers-on of Delhi or Agra The _8am e ^sense of 
equ^ty_was fostered by rehgion Thor popular 
samta m die 1 5th and 1 6th centuries created a 
religious revival which was truly a reformation m 
its spint It taug ht the sanctity of conduct rather 
birth the supenonty of a hvmg person al 
fait h to mere ntual and the oneness of all true 
believers before God This rehgious revival was 
2 
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th^ work of the people, of Ae masses, and not of 
the classes At its head were samts and prophets, 
poets and philosophers, who sprang chiefly from 
the lower orders of society, — tailors, carpenters, 
potters, gardeners, shopkeepers, barbers, and even 
mahars (scavengers), — more often than Brahmans.” 
(Ranade, 1 0 ) They taught m the vernacular and 
not m the sacred tongue. 

The simplicity and umformity of early Maratha 
socie ^ were also reflected in their language and 
literature, which were poor, undeveloped, and essen- 
tially popular The spoken tongue of the country 
was a rough practical speech incapable o£ expressing 
t he c eremonious courtesy indirectness and delicate 
shades of meaning of the highly polished Urdu lan- 
guage. The democratic temper of the Maratha 
people is shown by their having no respectful mode 
of address , all ranks are theed and thoued 

The Maratha people’s inborn love of mdepend- 
ence and isolation was greatly helped by Nature, 
which provided them with many ready-made and 
easily defensible forts close at hand, where they 
could qmckly flee for refuge and whence they could 
ofler a tenacious jregistance “The whole of the 
Ghats often terminate towards the top m a wall of 
smooth rock, the highest points of which, as well as 
detached portions on isolated hills, form natural 
fortresses, (with) a level space on the summit 
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In numy of ttem tkere are springs of the finest 
'water 

('ll. us a remarkable community of language, 
creed and life was attamed in Maharashtra m the 
17th century oven before pohucal unity was con 
fcrred by Shivaji! What little was wanting to the 
sohdanty of the people was supphed by hia creation 
of a national State, the long struggle with the 
mvader from Delhi and the imperial expansion of 
the race m the 16fh century under the Pethwas Thus 
m the end a collection of castes and tribes was fused 
mto a nation by their pohtical history 

§ 3 Maraihas as soldiers 

The backbone of Shrvaji s army was composed 
of the peasantry belonging to the Maratha and Kunbi ^ 
ca stes. As a class the Marathas [of today] are 
simple frank independent and liberal courteous 
and when kmdly treated trusting They are a 
manly and mtelhgcnt race No caste supplies the 
Bombay array with so many recruits as the Ratnagm 
M^irath aa Others go into the pohee The 
Deccan Kunbis are steady and hard working 
a very quiet and orderly class strong hardy 
enduring and muscular 

The Marathas had been noted as soldjera as 
early as the 7th century when then long Pulakesm 
II repulsed Harsha vardhan the conqueror of 
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Northern India. But with the Muslim conquest of 
the Deccan and the extinction of the last Hindu 
kingdom in Maharashtra in the 14th century, the 
lighting classes among the natives gathered round 
their own leaders in small bands and hired out their 
swords to the new rulers of the' land There were 
Maratha auxiliaries and mercenanes in the service of 
the Bahmani Sultans, the Nizam-Shahis and the 
Adil-Shahis from the very beginning. And with 
the disintegration of the Muhammadan power in the 
Deccan, the importance of these local troops greatly 
increased. 

The stenle soil of Maharashtra discouraged its 
sons from the thankless task of tilling it. Strong 
muscles and stout hearts found greater rewards and 
a higher position by serving in the armies of the 
many monarchies of the central plateau An able 
pcirtisan leader was sure of high pay, noble rank, 
and it might be the proud position of a king-maker, 
at any of these Courts, which were constantly at war 
with their neighbours, and prepared to bid high for 
the lances of useful condottieri from the Desh 
country. 

Many Maratha families rose to wealth, power 
and distmction as captains of mercenary troops in 
the service of the Muslim States in their neighbour- 
hood Some of them claimed to be Kshatnyas and 
bore names suggesting their descent from the royal 
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<iynaaties of ancient India — auch as the Mauiyas 
(Marathi More), Yadavas (Marathi Zadon) 
Yaudh^ras (Marathi^ Jedhe) Chalukyas ficc 

§ A Shahji Bhonsli his career 
One such fEOiuly, bearing the name of Bhonal& 
ongtnally lived in the Patas 8ub*diviaion of the Puna 
distnct as the headmen (pwifil) of two villages 
Towards the end of the 16th century they migrated 
to the village of Vtrul or EJur within eight of the 
hiU fort of Oaulatabad and the caves of EUIora 
They followed agriculture and gained much local 
credit by then sober honest character and rdigioua 
benefactions Some buned treasure that they dis- 
covered m then helds enabled them to buy arms 
and horses and develop mto captains of merccnanes 
The decline of the Nnarn Shahi dynasty and the 
Mughal mvasion of the Deccan at the close of the 
16th century gave them the chance of rapid nse 
Some of the Bhonsl^ were won over by the Mughals 
with high monsub# and salary others changed 
masters frequently m quest of better pay during the 
first quarter of the 17th centiny 

Such was Shahji Bhonsl^ the eldest son of 
Maloji Bom m 1 594 he was married when a child 
to Jija Bai the daughter of the high bom Lakhji 
Yadav Rao baron of Smdhkhed and one of the 
greatest Hindu nobles of Ahmadnagar Shahji first 
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saw service probably as the commander of tbe small 
contingent of his family durmg the rule of Malik 
Ambar, the regent of Nizam Shah On the death 
of Malik Ambar in Mav 1626, the State fell into 
rapid decay; there were frequent assassinations at 
Court, among the victims being Lakhji Yadav (1630) 
and the Sultan himself (1632). During these 
troubled times, Shahji first followed the Nizam- 
Shahi Government, then “fought for his own hand,“ 
joined the Mughals, deserted them, fought against 
the Bijapuris, went over to their side afterwards, and 
finally blossomed into a king-maker. After the loss 
of Daulatabad, the last capital of the dynasty, he 
set up a puppet Nizam Shah (1633) in one of the 
hill-forts of the Sahyadri range. He seized all the 
Nizam-Shahi dominion from Puna and Chakan to 
Balaghat and the neighbourhood of Junnar, Ahmad- 
nagar, Sangamner, Tlrimbak and Nasik, and for 
three years (1633-36) carried on the government in 
the Sultan’s name, occupying districts and forts and 
levying troops During all this time the Bijapur 
Government backed him, as a very useful obstacle 
to Mughal progress Treacherously seizing the fort 
of Junnar, he made it his capital and lived m great 
wealth and power, looting Mughal territory on his 
east and conquermg Konkan on his west But in 
1636 a grand campaign was opened by the 
impenalists against Shahji eind his patron of Bijapur, 
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which \ve have described in detail in Chapter 3 
In the end (Oct 1636) Shahji had to ovm complete 
defeat and give up to the Mughals the shadowy 
Nizam Shah and eight of his forts (including Mahuli 
and Junnar) Even the name of the Nizam Shahi 
State was now abolished Adil Shah acknowledged 
the overlordshjp of the Emperor and Shahji entered 
the service of Bijapur By this Government he was 
recognized m possession of the jagirs in the Puna 
distnct 


§ 5 Birih and childhood oj Shioaji 
Shivaji the second son of Shahji and jija Bai 
was bom m the hill fort of SKivncr which overlooks 
the town of Junnar on 10th Apnl 1627 Soon after 
hia birth he and his mother were neglected by 
Shahji who had taken a younger and more beautiful 
vyofe Tuka Bai Mohite on whom and whose son 
Vyankaji (the ancestor of the Tanjore Rajahs) he 
lavished all hu affection and wealth The roving 
and pcriloiia life that he led durmg the rune and a 
half years following Shivaji e birth also made it 
imf>ossib1e for him to take sufficient care of hia senior 
wife and her sons even if he were so mclined 

After entering Bijapur service towards the end 
of 1636 he went away to the Tungabhadra region 
and the Mysore plateau and later on to the Madras 
coast to conquer fresh temtoncs for his new master 
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and jagirs for himself But here his favourite wife 
and her son accompanied him, while Jija Bai and 
Shiva] i were sent to live at Puna, in charge of his 
land-steward Dadaji Kond-dev 

Shiva] 1 was, therefore, a stranger to his father 
for several years after his birth Her husband’s 
neglect drove the mind of Ji]a Bai inwards and 
deepened her natural religious spint, which she 
imparted to her son Shiva] i grew up in solitude, 
a mateless child, without brother, sister or father. 
The isolation of their life drew mother and son very 
close together and mtensified his love for her till it 
became almost an adoration for a deity. From a 
very eeirly age, he was thrown on his own resources, 
and learnt to carry out his own ideas unaided and to 
take the imtiative without referrmg to any higher 
authority Such education as he received was 
emmently practical , he became skilled m fighting, 
riding a nd other manly ac cmnp hshm ents , but the 
weight of evidence is m favour or the^ view that he^ 
was unlettered, tho ugh-he jnag tered th e contents of 
the greatTiindu~^ics by listening to recitations and 
story-tellings eind thus learnt their political lessons 
and moral maxims. He loved to distraction 
rehgious readmgs and songs (l^irtan) and sought the 
society of Hmdu and Muslim samts wherever he 
went The want of book-learning, therefore, did 
not leave his mind a dull and sterile soil, nor impair 
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Ills effiaency as a man of action m a world that was 
mcdieeval 

The MaOaU or western belt of the Puna distnct 
stretching along the rugged forest-clad aide and foot 
•of the Sahyadn range were the homes of a sturdy 
healthy, and brave race of peasants called Af oufes 
From them Shivaji drew his earhest comrades his 
most devoted followera and his best soldiers In 
the company of Mnvl6 chieftams of hia own age 
■young Shiva)i wandered over the hifla and forests of 
the Sahyadn range and along the mazes of the nver 
valleys thus hardening himself to a life of pnvation 
and strenuous exertion as well as getting a first hand 
knowledge of the country and its people During 
his residence at Puna his plastic mind was profoundly 
influenced by the readings from the Hindu epics and 
«acred books given by his guardian and other 
Brahmans and still more by the teaching of hia 
mother The deeply religious almost ascetic life 
that jija Bai led aimdat neglect and sohtude imparted 
■by Its example even more than by her precepts a 
■stoical earnestness mmgled with religious fervour to 
■the character of ShiVB}i He began to love mdepend 
ence and loathe a life of servile luxury m the pay of 
«Qnie Muslim kmg It is however extremely 
doubtful if at this tune he conceived any general 
of freeing ^is brothCT Hmdus fWn the .insults 
^tragea toTvhich they w^ejitt£n. suD^^ ed by 
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the dominant Muslim population An independent 
, sovereignty for himself he certainly coveted , but he 
never posed as the liber^ or of the Hindus in gc ncrah 
at al l events not till long afterward s 

On the question of his future career he came 
into conflict with his guardian. Dadaji Kond-dcv 
was, no doubt, an able and honest land-steward, a 
man of methodical habits, leading a sober blameless 
and humdrum life, but quite incapable of lofty 
ideals, daring ambition or far off vision Shivaji’a 
love of adventure and independence appeared to his 
guardian as the sign of an untutored and wayward 
spirit, which would rum his life’s chances. He 
argued long with Shivaji, advised him to follow the 
footsteps of his ancestors and rise to wealth and 
position as an obedient vassal and captain of 
mercenaries under Adil Shah. The young lad fi 
association wdth the hill brigands and his projects for 
robbciy and the surprise of forts filled Dadaji with 
apprehension about his future. He complained to 
ShaKji, but without succeeding in effecting <i reform. 
Worn out by anxit.t5 and age, D<idaji Kond^dev died 
about the middle of 1047, and Shivnji became 
own master at the age of twenty. 

^6 Shif'ajt’^ caritf conquest of Ih46*l647- 

detth Ci^ Diidiji Koiid-dev found 5hivAi* 
rcadv for hi'i m-b H'* fi:td ahfxfh. h^cn tram^d lu 
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martial cxcraaes and avil administration Ke had 
fanulianzed himself with the troops of his father s 
western jagir and the people he would have to 
govern Imtiahve and power of command had been 
freely developed m him -without check or interference 
from his guardian Administrative orders had for 
some tnne before this been issued m his name as 
his father s repre sen tative 

The year IM6 marks a cnsis in the history of 
Bijapur The long fell seriously ill and for some 
tnne his life ^vaa despaired of Though he lingered 
on for ten j^ears more these years were by popuhn- 
belief held to be a portion of the life of the saint 
Shah Haahun Uluvi given away by that holy man 
to the long During this time no aenous busmess 
was attended to by Muhammad Add Shah The 
expansion of temtory m the Kamatak went on imdcr 
*omc of the nobles but at the capital the kmg was 
inert and the administration fdl mto the hands of 
the queen Ban Sahiba 


This was Shivaji s opportumty Even before 
the death of Dadaji he had begun his annexations 
hi 1646 he had sent his captains Baji Pasalkar Yesap 
and Tanaji M alu^c witlT^ force of hfevl6 
^^mntrymen and occupied Toma fort by tnckmg its^ 
Btjapun commandant Here Te" seized Government 


treasure amountmg to 2 lakhs of hvm Five miles 
east of It on the crest of the same spur of Kills he 
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built a new fort named R ^arh,jwith three ^salled 
redoubts (machi) on the J^ cessive terraces of the 

hd^de.Jir ! 

^ "^fter the death of Dacj^ji, Shivaji set himself to 

brmg all parts of Shahji’sl western jagir under his 

own control, so as to form^ compact State ruled 

by one authority. But th^ was effected gradually 

and took years to complete* 

Clwkan in the north a]^«^ Barainati ^d Indjpj£, 

in the south-eastern corner Puna district, now 

passed mto his hands frP^ father s officers. 

And the occupation of K^ndana and 

from Bijapun agents srave '^^ ^ chain of hill -forts 

in the south. ' 

f 

§ 7 Adil Shah impnsP^^ Shahji, 1648. 

Shivaji’s annexations W reached this point by 
the middle of 1648, when career of conquest was 
suddenly checked by al^^*re*^S news from the 
Karnatak There on 25^ J“ly 
arrested and all his property contingent attache 
by the Bijapun commandef"^"^ref, Mustafa Khan, 
then investmg Jinji in the Stiuth Arcot district 

Shahji was brought iP *° Bijapur. and 

kept under guard until he submitted to his sovereign 
Shivaji was m a tembf® dilemma he could not 
submit to Bijapur and thefeby sacrifice all his gams 
and hopes of future greabiess; nor, on the other 
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hand could he leave his father m danger of torture 
and starvation By diplomacy alone could he rescue 
his father and diplomacy pomted to only one path 
as open to a man m his p>03ition 

Shivaji therefore, appealed to Pnpee Murad 
B aWhsh * th e Mughal viceroy of the Deccan entreat 
mg him to secure the Emperor s pardon for Shohji s 
past conduct and protcebon for him and his sons m 
future^ and offermg to come and jom the Mughal 
service on receiving a wntten assurance of safety 
To this Murad replied on 1 4th March 1649 tellmfz 
him t o send fi rst a trusty agent to r eport his demand s 
This was cvidentty done and Murad after reporting 
the case to the Emperor and learning his wishes 
wrote to Shrvnji on 14th Aug ust, asking him to come 
to Court with his father and lonsmcn that he might 
he created a 5 haznn while Shahji -would get back 
the rank he had once held m the Mughal peerage 
Still later on Slot October Murad wrote directly to 
Shahji to mform him that Shivaji a appeal for his 
^ease had been received and that as the Prince 
''vas soon gomg back to the imperial Court he would 
^herc report the prayers of Shahji to the Emperor and 


* Stlr*^ oaltlter wrote dot •out any omroy to tho Empoior at 
All hi* negotiation* ahoTit hi* Eather w ere conducted with 
a* the four origlaal Poralan letter* of Murad in Paraanl* * 
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take his orders. Shah Jahan, hQ«'ever, did not put 
pressure on Adil ShaK to release Shahji 

The official history of Mulf Add Shffi 

tells us that Shahji was set at l|b^ty, through the 
mediation of the Bijapuri noble Ahmad Khan an 
in return for the surrender of thrK^ Bangalore 
Kondana and Kandarpi) to the ‘ ® 

of 1 649). , , 

As the release of Shahji ha ^ been conditiontJ. 
1 • 1 burins the six years 

Shivaji kept comparatively qui f ^ 

horn 1649 to 1655. inst^d of ^ 

Government new provocation 
His chief acquisition at this time „ 

P urand ar, gamed by treachery 

§ 8 Conquest of \ 656 

. , fV .„„ci.ern corner of the 

At the eKtreme "“^'''^. .^hich was then 

^taraffistnethesffiY!!^^ ,„a,ding 

tne centre of a fairly large pn 

nearly the whole of that distnct 

„ , r 1 .A Wlore had received a 

A Maratha family n^ed IV, 

grant of the State of Jav i om 

Bijapur early m the 1 6lh nerations they 

good by their sword For eigl 
conquered the petty chieftains ar^^^ 

a vast treasure by L class as 

infantry, mostly sturdy hillmen 
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tKe Mavlcs and ruccccded m gctUng possession of 
tKe entire district and parts of Konknn The head 
of the family bore the heicdilary title of Chandra 
Rao 


The Stale of Ja\li» by its situation barred the 
path of Shivaji a ambition in the south and south 
'West As he franklj said to Raghunath Ballal 
Korde, Unless Cha ndra Rao is killed the kingdom 
<a mnot be se cured None but you can do this deed 
1 send you to him ns cn\^ The Brahman entered 
into the conspiracy and \%ent to Javli attended by an 
ocort of 1 25 picked men and stabbed Chandra Rao 
to death and wounded his brother Suryn Rao during 
pretended negotiations for a marriage between 
Shn-aji and the late Chandra Rno a daughter Then 
^ey escaped to a hiding place in the forest 

Shivaji had kept himself ready to follow up his 
®gcnt 8 crime according to later accounts he had 


®mved at Mahobaleshivar with an army on the plea 
a pilgrimage Immediately on hearing of the 
murder of the Mores h e advanced and assauU eti- 
J«^vh jan \ 656) The lead crlcss garr y son 
defended themselves for six hours and were then 
^ercome whole kingdom of Javli now passed 


Shrvaji 8 possession and he was free to mvadc 
^mith Konkan with ease or extend his domiiuon 


wardsjptQ -the .Kg^p^ c 
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§ 9 First war with the Mughah 1657 
For manj >ear8 oflcr hie fiiBl aasertron of 
independence Shi\’aji cnrcfuU\ mnmUimed peace 
ynUi tKc Mughals For one thing hw po'v^cr 
not y et secure, and \t w ould have bee n the height 
of folly to pirrsTike both 3i)Qpur nrui . Delhi nt the 
same time Secondly from 1653 onwar ds Mughal 
Deccan was governed by Pn nee Aumngzib w ith i 
Singular effiaency and vigour and his neighbours 
Tightly dreaded givmg him anj offence When 
Aumngzib %vas mvolved m war wth Gollconda 
(January March 1656) Shtvaji was too busy organiz- 
ing his conquests in Javli and the northern Ratnagin 
district to raid Mughal tcmlory dunng that Pnnee s 
absence from his charge 

On the death of Muhammad Add Shah (4 Nov 
1656) Aumngzib began active preparations for the 
mvasion of Bijapur and tned to seduce as many 
Adil Shahi nobles and vassals as he could Shivaji- 
then wrote a letter to M^ ultafgt Khan the Mughal 
governor of Ahmadnagw offering to jom the' 
imperialists if his desires were granted To this a 
conciliatory reply was given in accordance with 
Aurangzib s instructions to keep the path of 
correspondence with him open [Adah 1446 ] 
Shrvaji also vmite directly to Aurangzib His 
envoy Sonaji reached the Pnnee s mege-camp before 
Bidar (in March 1657) and was assured that the 
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Mughal Government would grant all the 
of the Maratha chief, namely ( t) a formal reel 
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prayers 
Cognition 

of his right to all the Bijapuri forts and villages 
actually in his possession and (ir}_die_ani^ ation of 
the port of Dabhol and the territory appertaining to 
it. A reply m these terms was also written t|) Shivaj 
by Aurangzib on 23rd April, 1657, when 
start for the siege of Kaliani, and Shivaji w^ 
to prove his devotion by rendermg armed 
the Mughal cause. 

But long before this date, Shivaji had 
decided on the different pohey of fighting 
haind. The vague prormses of the 


own 


ibout to 
IS urged 
help to 

already 
for his 
Mughal 

Pri nce could no ^atisfy hun Even a less ast ute man 
than he must have known that such promises would 
amoimt to nothing in practice when the need of the 
imperialists would be over. He considered 
profitable to make a diversion in favour ofj 
by raiding the south-western comer of 
DecccUi while Aurangzib ’s forces were cone 
at the sieg ^of Kalia ni7 beyond h i g^ sou tf -eastern 
frontier. — l^de had cunnmgly prep^d for a 
quietly recallmg his envoy from Aurangzib* 
on the pretext of consultation, (about the mjiddle of 
Apnl), and he launched on war immediate 
wards 

Two Maratha captains, Mmaji Bhonsl 
head of 3,000 horse and Kashi, crossed thJ 


it more 
Bijapur 
Mughal 
entratecl 


;tion b}' 
3 camp, 


a 


ftcr- 


p[ lb( 

Blumr 
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and plundered the Mughnl \*ningcs m the Piprnqr 
gun dn nnd Rntsin Bul>K ltn 5 )o na rcap cctucb They 
enmed de^Tistntion nnd nlnrm to the \ct> gates of 
Ahmadnngor the chief at> of Mughnl Dcccnn 
IKambu 3b Adah ^60 ) 

A Mnrolha nttcmpl to loot the ai> (pc/h) A\hich 
nestled under uhcltcr of the fort of Ahmndnngnr % ns 
defeated by n timely sortie of the gnmson but so 
great wTis the nlaim it caused that Multafnt khnn 
the qflador of the fort remo\ed the pTopcrt> of the 
inhnbiUvnls for greater safety wlhm the fort 
{Adah 1 48b) 

While Mmnji v^ ns raiding the Ahmadnngnr 
dlstnc t m the ca sf^ Shi^ji av'm busy looting the 
Jimnar sub-division in the north In the dark night 
of 30th April he silently sealed the unlls of Junnar 
city vnlh rope-lndderB and after slaughtcnng the 
guards earned off 300 000 hun in cash 200 horses, 
and much costly clothing and ]c\N*clIcTy (Sabh 8 
Adah 1 53b ) The success of the Mamtha raiders was 
due to the negligence of the local Mughal officers 
(as the Delhi historian Knmbu asserts) and probably 
also to their military weakness Aumngzib on 
hcanng of these disturbances censured the thanah 
dors and poured reinforcements into the Ahmadnngnr 
distnct 

Nosm KKan, Iraj Khan nnd some other officetB 
at the head of 3 000 cavalry were ordered there 
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Rao Karn, who was coming from Aurangabad to 
Biclar, was diverted from the way to the same place 

• Shaista Khan y ^s— ordered^ to detach l,{^_men 
fromjnsj contmgent ther e. But Nasiri lean’s move- 
^ments were provokmgly slow On 30th April he 

* entered the pargana of Bir and four days later 
' marched towards Ashti ’ Thus, there was a great 

delay in his^oing_ to Ahmadnag ar^a ^ Junna r, ex- 
pelling the enemy, and ravaging Shivaji’s territory, as 
ordered by Aurangzib. 

Meantime, Multafat Khan had issued from the 
fort of Ahmadnagar and relieved the beleaguered 
outpost at Chamargunda by defeatmg Mmaji, (28th 
April.) But the Marathas continued to rove about 
the pargana for some time longer. However, the 
retainers of Multafat and Mirza Khan followed up 
their victory and at last cleared the Chamargunda sub- 
division. 

Shiva] 1 had stayed m the Junnar sub-division for 
some time, robbing the villages, as the Mughal 
reinforcements were late in arriving there and he 
found the field clear. But, at the approach of 
Rao Kam and Shaista Khan, he fled from the 
neighbourhood of Junnar city and wandered 
over the district for some time, as he could 

* Btr (or Bid) is 68 m e and Aahti is 35 m s e of Ahmadnagar 
Chamargunda (or Shngunda) is 33 m s of Ahmadnagar (fnd At 39 
N E ) Raisin IS 20 m s e of Chamargunda 
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not be caugbt and crushed But when the 
pressure became great he slipped a%vay to the 
Ahmadnagar distnct and began to plunder it By 
this tune (end of May) however Nasin Khan had 
rcacdied the scene By a forced march he surprised 
Shiva}i 8 army and nearly cncucled it Many of the 
Marathas were slam many vronnded and the rest 
put to flight, (4 June ) But there \vaa no pursuit 
as the Mughal horses were too tired 

Aurangzib s letters to Nasm Khan and other ^ 
offic ers breathed fury ^d_ revenge they must bcat^ 
lhe raiders back fr om the imperial dominions and ^ 
make repnaals by entering Shiva}! a land from allj^ 
sides wasting the villages slaying the pieople with < 
out pity and plundering them to the extreme 
Shivaji 8 possessions Puna and Chakan must be 
utterly ruined and not the least remiasness shown 
in slaymg and enslaving the people the village 
headmen eind peasants of the imperial temtory who 
had secretly abetted the enemy must be slam with 
■out pity 

Aurangzfla s new dispositions for guardmg his 
•*outh western frontier showed excellent combination 
^d judgment Kar Talab Khan was posted near 
Junnar Abdul Munim at Garb Namuna and Nasin 
Khan and Rao Kam at Panda opposite Parenda 
fort to guard the Chamargunda Kara and Ashti 
l^^rganas These offleers stood faang the frontier 
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and barring every path of the enemy’s advance, so 
that the imperial ryots behind them might enjoy 
safety. The offic ers were JEii rther bidden to m ake 
a dash for ward across the frontit^r^ w hpnc^pT^jhf^y 
got an oppo rtunity, ravage as j amch-ef-^he^engny’s 
territory in fron t_ of thein^ as they could, and ffien 
quickly return to the defence of their respective posts. 

After Nasiri Khan’s victory over Shivaji in the 
Ahmadnagar distnct, he was ordered by Aurang 2 ab 
to “pursue the Marathas and extirpate them.*’ But 
this could not be done The rains now set in with 
the full violence of the monsoons, and the campaign 
had to be closed. Shivaji retreated to his own 
country and the Mughal officers fell back on their 
appointed stations, watching the jfrontier. “There 
was peace m the whole district.” {Adah 156a, 
149a) 

Jime, July and August 1657 passed in enforced 
idleness for the imperial troops. In September the 
situation was comphcated by the illness of Shah 
Jahan and the preparations for a War of Succession 
among his sons Bijapur made peace with the 
Mughals. But throughout the month of September 
Aurangzib continued to urge his officers not to relax 
their vigilance, but hold the s w. frontier in for ce, 
lest Shivaji s hould renew his raids About the 
middlTof October he wrote to the governor of 
Ahmadnagar to take care of the city and keep hiff 
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troops m readiness lest wKen Nasm Khan went 
back Shiv aji ^ dmg the field clffl should begin to 
pl under agai^ 149b, 157b) 

§ 10 Shioaji moJ^e* peace xaiih the Mughals 
When m September hia Lege lord the kmg of 
Bijapur made peace Shivaji found jt useless and 
even rumous to himself to contmue the war with 
the Mughal empire single-handed He must try 
to save hifl patrimony So he wrote to Nasm Khan 
offering submission and the Khan repLed m a con- 
dliatory tone Then Shivaji as requested sent a V; 
trusty agent to the Khan to state his demands ^ 
These were reported to Aurangzib {Adah 156b, 
157fl) but no definite agreement followed Shrvaji 
now sent Raghunath Pant to Aurangzib directly 
The Pnnee was just then starting on his march to 
Northern India (25 Jan , 1658) and wrote to Shrvaji 
m reply Thoug h your offences do not deserve 
par don. I forgive you as you have repented You 
propose that if you are granted aB the villages be- 
longing to yom home [i e , Shahji s old jagur] 
together with the forts and temtory of Konkan after 
the imperialists have seized the old Nnam-Shahi 
temtory now m the hands of Add Shah — ^you will 
send Sona Pandit eis your envoy to my Court and a 
contmgent of 500 horse under one of your officers to 
serve me and you will protect the unperml fronbers 
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You are called upon to send Sonaji, and your 
prayers will be granted 

But while Aurangzib received Shivaji’s sub- 
mission with outward pleasure, his mind was not 
really composed about him He omitted no pr e- 
caut ion to maintam peace in that quarter by forc e, 
for he felt convinced that the young Maratha chief 
was a raider whose daring was only equalled by his 
cunnmg, and an ambitious adventurer who would 
place self-mterest above fidelity to his plighted word 
or gratitude for favours received He wrote to Mir 
Jii mla^ (December, 1657), “At Nasin Khan’s 
departure that district has been left vacant Attend 
to it, as the son of a dog is waiting for his oppor- 
tumty.’’ {A dab 92a ) Adil Shah was thus urged 
by the Prmce • ‘ ‘Protect this country Expel 

Shiva who has sneaked into the possession of some 
forts of the land If you wish to entertain his ser- 
vices, give him_Lagirs in_the Kamatak. far from the 
impe nal dominion^ , so that he may not disturb 

diem^iAdab 163a) 

Aurangzib, therefore, left the Deccan without 
granting peace and pardon to Shivaji The Mughals 
also repaired and garrisoned the old and ruined fort 
of Pedgaon, as a convenient outpost for operations 


• This letter, dated 24lh February 1658, ^VTlS not actually sent to 
Shivaji ull after the battle of Dharmat (15 April), as n postecnpl reports 
Aurangzib b victory there (Parasnis MS , letter No 6 ) 
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ngainst Puna {Adah ]57h) Bui Shrniji %v'n8 
freed from nil fear of the MuRhrJa b> iHe Wnr of 
Succession Asfiich kepi Auronp^ib buir\ for ihe next 
t\\*o yennj 1658 nnd 1659 

§11 Shioaji hvedcs Konkin 
In the second hnl f of >*car 1657 the north 
Avord retreat of Pnncc Aumngab ihel^i^cclihood of 
a crvil war for the throne of Delhi and the \>TanRlcs 
among the Bijopun nobles nboul responstbihty for 
their ill success in the recent xsTir \^^th the Mughnls 
(which culmmnlcd in the murder of the uJo^lr Khan 
Muhammad) — all combined to rcmo\e the only 
checks on Shiva)i % ambition, and he now launched 
forth on a fresh career of conquest and p l under 
unham pered by any few or caution 

Crossing die \V«tcm^~C h^ he __burat mto 
K pnkan The norther^ part of t his con st atnp 
fom ied the K alian {modem Thnna) distnct and ^vn8 
then held by on Arab named Mulla Ahmad of the 
Nawaiyat (enugrant) clan one of the leadmg nobles 
of Bijapur The protracted illness of Muhammad 
Adn Shah hod detained this governor at Bijapur for 
a long time and dunng his absence tbc defence of 
his jagir had grown slack and inefficient (A /V 
576) A considerable amount of disaffection and 
disorder seems to have prevailed among tbc petty 
ohieftains of the district which was a recent 
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acquisition from the Nizam-Shahi State and whe;' 
the authority of the new Government sat loose ( 
^ He easily seized the ri ch towns oGKahan^ 
^Bhiyandi (24 Oct, /657), which were then widiotf 
walls, and there took much wealth and costly mef 
chandise. The fort of Mahuli, which had one 
<^been the last refuge of Shahji, was next captureF 
'^8 Jan. 1658 ) The Kalian sub-division with somt 


other parts of the Thana district, thus passed int 
Shivaji’s possession, and he got a firm footmg 
Northern Konkan, which he rapidly improved u 
the course of the year. His progress southward? 
into the Kolaba district seems to have been assisted 
by the petty local chiefs who were eager to throw of 
Muslim yoke and wrote mvitmg him to come ' 
(T. S. 1 3a.) KeJian and Bhivandi were imme 
diately turned into naval bases and dockyards bj 
Shivaji. , 

By the year 1659 he had extended his domi- 
nions in the uplands or Desk to the southern limit 
of the Satara district, and m Konkan from Mahuli; 
to near Mahad Thus he now became master of 
the whole of Nordi_ jConkan except the ports a nd 
adjacent lands on the west coast (which belonged 


* Shivaji^s chivalry to a Muhammadan girl (the daughter-in-Iaw ^ 
of Mulla Ahmad) captured in the Kalian campaign, T S \Aa - 
Tavermer (u 205) reports the rumour that Shiva discovered bune<J 
treasure at Kalian Jedhe S , T S 13a — 14a 
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possession of Konkan and the forts you now hold. 
I shall secure for you further distinctions and mili- 
tary equipment from our Government. If you wish 
to attend the Court, you will be welcomed Or, if 
you want to be excused personal attendance there, 
you will be exempted./* (Sabh. 13-14) 

Meantime, the news of Afeal’s commg had 
caused great terror and perplexity among Shivaji’s 
followers, and they naturally shrank from the idea 
of resistance At the first council of war which he 
held, they urged him to make peace, as the enemy 
was strong and hostihties would only cause a great 
loss of life to their side 

Shivaji himself was in a terrible dilemma For 
a night he pondered on his life’s choice and then 
chose the manlier part. A legend, dating from his 
hfetime, tells us that the care-worn chief tarn’s sleep 
was broken by a vision of the goddess Bhavani who 
urged him to confront Afzal boldly and promised 
him victory and her full protection. 

Then came Afzal’s envoy, Knshnaji Bhaskar, 
with the invitation to a parley Shivaji treated him 
with respect, and at night met him in secrecy and 
solemnly appealed to him as a Hindu and a priest 
to tell him of the Khan’s real intentions It was 
well known that when Afzal was besieging the fort 
of Sera, he had put to death Kastun Ranga, the 
Rajah of the place, who had come to the Khan to 
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moke Ki 3 submiwion Knshnoji >ncldcd so fnr os 
to Kml thot tbc KJinn seemed to bnrbour some plon 
of mischief ShixTiji then sent the cn\*ov bnck wnth 
Panloji Gopmnlh, his oum ngent, ogrccing to Afza! a 
proposol of on interview provided thnt the K-hon 
gave him n solemn ossiirnnce of safely Panlnji 
Jeamt hy n Jibeml use of bribes that Afzal a officers 
were convinced that he had so arranged matters 
that Shiviiji w-ould be arrcalcd ol the intcrvicrw ns 
he WHS too cunning to be caught by open fight 
On hia return Pnntaji told it all to Shivaji and urged 
him to antiapatc the treacheroua attack on htmscif 
by murdenng Afzal at n lonely mcctmg and then 
surpnamg his army 

The place chosen for the interview whs the 
creat of an emmence below the fort of Pmtnpgnrh 
and overlooking the valley of the fCoyna On both 
sides of the forest path Icadmg up the hill side to 
the pavilion picked solchera were posted in ambush 
at intervals by Shivnji Here he erected tents and 
set up a nchly decorated canopy wlh gorgeous 
carpets and cushions worthy of a royal guest 

Meanwhile Afzal Khan had started from his 
camp at Par a village one mile below Portapgarh 
with a strong escort of more than a thousand 
musketeers Pantaji objected to it, saying thnt such 
a display of force wrould scare awmy Shivnji from 
the mterview and thnt the Khan should therefore 
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take with himself only two body-guards exact^/as , 
Shivaji'^had done. So, he left his troops "sdrhe 
distance behind and made, his way up the hill-path 
in a palki accompanied by two soldiers and a famous 
swordsman named Sayyid Banda, as well as the two 
Brahman envo}^, Pantaji and Krishnaji. ‘ 

Messengers were sent to hurry up Shivaji, who ' 
was waiting below the fort. He advanced slowly,': 
then halted on seeing Sayyid Banda, and sent to 
demand that the man should be removed Irom' the 
tent. This was done, and at last Shivaji entered the 
pavilion. On each side four men were present, — ^ , 
the principal, two armed reteiiners and an envoy. 
But Shivaji vras seemingly uneurmed,* like a. rebel 
who had come to surrender, while the Khan had his 
sword at his side. But concealed in Shivaji’s left > 
hand was a set of steel claws (baghnal^h) fastened to 
the fingers by a pair of rings, and up his right sleeve 
lay hidden a thin sharp dagger called the scorpion 
(bichwa). His compainions were only two, but both 
men of extraordinary courage and agility j-r-Jiv 
Mahala, an expert swordsman, ' and Shambhuji ^ 
Kavji, the murderer of HeuiumEint Rao Mor^. Each ‘ < 

of them ceirried two swords. ' / ’ , 

! — 

• Khafi^Khan, h 117, states that both Afzid jsnd Shhra^ came to ^ 
the interview jUnarmed But kamar toa karda, ‘with no swotd girt 
on the i^ist,’ was the cnrtomary attitude of the defeated piarty, so 
often described, in Persian histories t 
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The attendanta atocxl below Shivaji mounted 
the raised platform and bowed to Aizal The Khan 
Toao from hia seat advanced a few etepw and opened 
his arms to receive him m his embrace The short 
slim Maratha only came up to the shoulders of hia 
opponent Suddenly Afzal tightened his clasp 
aiyi held Shrvaji s neck m hia left arm with an iron 
gnp while with his nght hand he drew his long 
straight bladed dagger and struck at the side of 
Shivaji The hidden eirmour rendered the blow 
harmless Shivaji groaned m agony aa he Wt him 
self bemg strangled But m a moment he recovered 
from the aurpnac passed hia left arm round the 
Khan 8 waist rind tore hia bowels open with a blow 
of the steel claws Then with the nght hand he 
drove the bichwa into Afzal a aide The wounded 
man relaxed hia hold and Shivaji wrested himaelf 
free jumped down from the platform and ran to- 
wards his ovra men outaide 

The Khan cned ouU T'rcachery I Murder I 
H^p ! Help I The attendants ran up from both 
aidca Sayyid Banda faced Shivaji with his long 
straight sword and cut his turban m twam making a 
deep dint m the steel cap beneath Shivaji qmckly 
took a rapier from Jtv Mahala and began to piarry 
But jrv Mahala came round with his other sword 
hacked off the right arm of die Sayyid and then 
lolled him 
4 
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Mcnnwhilc the bcnrcrs hnd placed the wounded 
Khnn in his paU^i, and started for his camp. But 
Shnmhhuji Kavji slashed at their legs, made them 
drop the pal^i, and then cut off Afzal’s head, which 
he earned in triumph to Shivnji. 

Freed from danger, Shivaji and his two com- 
rades then made their way to the summit of Pratap- 
garh, and fired a cannon This was the signal for 
whicli his troops were waiting in their ambush in 
the vallej's below. At once the armies of Moro 
Trimbak and Netaji Palkar and the thousands of 
JVIavles rushed on the Bijapun camp from four sides. 
Afzal ’s officers and soldiers alike were panic-stneken 
at the news of their chief’s death and this 
unexpected attack, in that unknown region, where 
every bush seemed to be alive with enemies The 
carnage in the Bijapuri army was temble “All 
who begged quarters holding grass between their 
teeth were spared, the rest were put to the sword. 
3,000 men were killed, accordmg to the report that 
reached the English factory at Rajapur a few days 
later. 

The booty taken was immense . all the artillery , 
waggons, ammunition, treasure, tents and eqmp- 
page, transport cattle and baggage of an entire 
army, fell mto the victors’ hands Among them 
were 65 elephants, 4,000 horses, 1200 camels, 2000 
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bundles of clothing and 1 0 lal^hs of Rupees m cash 
wid jewellety 

Flushed wlh their victory over Afznl Khan 
(10 November, 1659) and the destruction of his 
army the Marathas poured into South Konkan and 
the Kolhapur distnct capturing the fort of Ponhnla 
defeating another Bijapun army and making extcn 
mve conquests (Dec _j659 — Feb.. But m 

the followmg March, Shivaji ivas called upon to 
meet a dangerous attack on his own dominions by 
a combination of the most powerful of his enemies 

rt i ?i 1 1tUti 



CHAPTER XL 
Shivaji, 1660-1669. 

§ I . Shwaji besieged in Panhala. 

Among the administrative changes made by 
Aurangzib at his second coronation (July, 1659) was 
the posting of Shaista Khan to the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, in the place of Prince Muazzam Chief 
among the tasks entrusted to him was the suppres- 
sion of Shivaji And in discharging this duty he 
was fortunate enough to secure the hearty co-opera- 
tion of Bijapur, which forced the Maratha chief to 
divide his army into two and therefore to be defeated 
in both the theatres of war. 

Early in 1660, All Adil Shah II. was thinking 
of avenging Afzal by leadmg an army against 
Shivaji in his own person But just then Siddi Jauhar, 
an Abyssinian slave who had usurped the fief of 
Karnul and defied the royal authonty, wrote to 
Bijapur offering to make his submission if his posi- 
tion was recogmzed The Sultan agreed, gave 
Jauhar the title of Salabat Khan, and sent him with 
an army to put down Shiva Jauhar easily swept 
away the Maratha resistance in the open, and drove 
Shivaji mto Panhala (2nd March, 1660), which he 
closely invested with a force of 1 5,000 men. 
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The sitgc dnigRCtJ on for o^xr tix month* 
nil the p,ilh 5 of ingress nnd egreM ^^cfc closed to 
the garrison Shivaji found hinnclf m n fatal trap 
So he \\Tote o secret letter lo Jnuhar dcccilfulli 
begging hiB protection nnd offering to make nn 
nlbancc with him Next day Sbivaji vnth onl> two 
or three followers visited Jnuhar nl midnight nnd 
w'as received m darhar After oath* of cooperation 
bad been taken on both side* SbuTiji returned 
quickly lo the fort nnd the pretended siege was 
continued 

But Fnzl Khan attacked the Maralhns with 
iclcnlless vigour nnd by seizing n nagbbounng 
hillock threatened to make Pnnhaln untenable So 
one dark night (I3lh July) ShixTip slipped out of the 
fort with half his forces nnd mnde his escape to 
Vwhalgarh 27 miles to the west The men he bad 
left in Pnnbala held it till 22nd September next 
when learning that tbe Sultan himself ^vns coming 
to take the fort they gave it up to the Bqnpuns 

A month after Sbivnji bad been forced lo quit 
Panbala in the extreme south of bis dominions bis 
arms met with another disaster m tbe extreme north 
On 15lb August bis fort of Cbaknn, 16 miles 
north of Puna was captured by the Mughnls To 
explain bow it happened we sbnll trace the course 
of the war m that quarter from its commencement 
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§ 2, Shaista Khan occupies Puna. 

Early in 1660, Shaisla Khan opened the 
campaign against Shivaji from the north, after 
arranging for an attack upon the Maratha dominions 
by the Bijapuris from the south at the same time. 
Leaving Ahmadnagar with a vast army on 25th 
February, the IChan marched southwards along the 
eastern side of the Puna distnct, methodically captur- 
ing and garrisomng all the strongholds that guarded 
the approaches to Puna on the east and south. 

The Marathas at first retreated before him with- 
out nsking a battle By way of Sonwadi (close to 
the Dhond railway station) and Supa (16 miles s.w. 
of Dhond), he rea ched Baramati (18 miles s e of 
Supa) on 5 th April At the last two pl aces wer e 
mud-forts which the enemy had evacuated He 
next worked his way westweirds up the valley of the 
Nira river, by way of Hoi to Shirwal, 26 miles south 
of Puna, on 18th April Like a wise general, 
Shaista Khan left detachments at all these outposts, 
to guard his hne of commumcation and hold the 
forts A fl 5 nng column sent from Shirwal sacked 
the villages round Rajgarh (22 miles due west.) 

From Shirwal the Mughal army moved along 
the Nira nver 1 6 miles northwards to Shivapur (near 
Khed), and thence due eastwards through Garara, 
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amving at Saawad (13 miles east of Shivapur and 
16 rmles south-east of Puna) on lot May 

Up to this point the Mughal advance had been 
unopposed the Mnrathas only hovcnng at a distance 
to cut off supphes and ahrrmishing with the foragmg 
parties They made their first stand near the pas s 
le ading from Shrvapui to Garara On 30th April a 
body of 3 000 Maratha cavalry threatened the 
Mughal rear-guard under Rao Bhao Smgh but were 
attacked and routed after a long fight 

From Saswad a snuJl Mughal detachment 
raided the villages at the foot of Purandar fort 
Th^ were attacked by 3 000 of the enemy but 
held then- ground by fighting desperately at close 
quarters though they lost 50 m killed and wounded 
Reinforcements amved routed the enemy and 
pursued them to the pass which was commanded 
by the guns of Purandar The Mughals Bushed 
with victory cleared the pass at a gallop m the 
teeth of a hot fire from the fort walla and dispersed 
die enemy assembled beyond it The victors 
returned to dieir camp at Saswad m die evening 
Thence after a four days halt at Rajwah they 
entered Puna on 9th May ^ 

§ 3 Shai${a Khan captvaras Chakon 
Shaista Khan had decided to pass the rainy 
season with hia army at Puna then a small hamlet. 
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But before bis arrival tbere, the enemy bad totally 
destroyed tbe gram and fodder in tbe country round 
Puna and Cbakan and removed all traces of habita- 
tion And now tbe many rivers between Puna and 
tbe Mugbal frontier being in flood, no provision 
reached bis camp, and bis army had to undergo 
great hardship from scarcity. He, therefore, 
decided to remove bis camp from Puna to Cbakan, 
18 miles northwards, as being nearer to Abmad- 
nagar and tbe Mugbal dominion, whence supplies 
could more easily reach him 

Leaving Puna on 1 9tb June, tbe Khan arrived 
in tbe vicmity of Cbakan on tbe 21st, reconnoitred 
tbe fort and distnbuted tbe Imes of investment 
among his officers. The fort of Cbakan is a square 
enclosure with bastioned fronts and towers at tbe 
four comers Tbe walls are high, with a ditch 
30 ft deep and 15 ft. wide all around. Tbe only 
entrance is in tbe eastern face, and passes through 
five or six gateways Beyond the walls there is an 
outwork of mud watb a ditch, the remnant of a 
very old fortification. 

Sbaista Khan, after tbrowmg up defensive 
earth-works round tbe positions taken up by tbe 
four divisions of bis army, began to run trenches 
towards tbe fort-walls, construct raised platforms 
at suitable pomts, and mount on them large pieces 
of artillery brought from tbe Mugbal forts in tbe 
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T)eccan After 54 days of hard labour a mme Avaa 
earned from hia o\vn t>o 5ihon in tbe nortk t o under 
the tower a t the north-eaatem comer a nd it wns 
-expire d at 3 PJ>1 on 14th August, 16 60 The 
^worJe and its defenders were blown away the 
Mughals rushed to the ^assault, but found to thar 
-surprise that behmd the breach the enemy hod 
th^o^vn up a high embankment of earth which they 
held in force and from the shelter of which they 
assailed the Mughals with rockets musket shots 
h>oTnbs and stones The storming party ivas checked 
with heavy loss but clung to the blood stmned 
ground for the night 

Next morning (15th August) they resumed the 
attack scaled the wall and captured the mam fort 
putting many of the gamson to the sivord and 
dnving the rest into the atadel In a short tunc 
even the last named work capitulated But the 
nnpcnalists had to purchase then victory at a heavy 
pnee losing 268 killed and 600 woxmded The fort 
now capitulated with honour and the gamson were 
allowed to return to their matter 

§ 4 Desidtoiy iighiing, 1661-63 

Shrvap s defeat at Chaknn and Panhala was 
followed by a lull m the war during the last three 
months of the year 1660 which he spent quietly at 
Rnjgarh m planning how to compensate himself 
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for these losses in the Desh country by transferring 
the war to another part of Bijapun temtory, namely 
Konhan, or the country west of the Sahyadri range, 
where the government was very weakly exercised! 
by countless petty vassal Rajahs and Bijapuri city- 
governors 

Shaista Khan, too, on his return to Puna (end 
of August 1660) after the capture of Chakan, spent 
the ramy season there in enforced mactivity. Nor 
was he eager to lay siege to any more Maratha forts, 
as even the small and comparatively weak castle 
of CRcikan, situated m the plam, had cost him. 
nearly rune hundred men to take it. He employed 
his time more usefully in mduc mg Ghahb . the- 
Bijapuri commandant of Parenda, to surrender that 
fort to Aurang 2 db for a high price. The terms were 
j^approved by the Emperor, and large Mughal forces 
were detached from Puna to Parenda to take 
‘^possession of it (2 0th November), overaw e any 
opposition that might be made at the last moment, 
and occupy the district around it. 

At the beginnmg of next year (1661), Shaista 
Khan turned his attention to the Kalian district or 
North Konkan. Here a small Mughal force, only 
3,000 strong, under Ismail, had been operating since 
Apnl last and had occupied a part of the country, 
though the important cities and forts (like Kalian) 
remained unconquered These gams had been 
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placed under n faujdnr named Sa labnt Khan Dcccap i 
wtK a contmge nt of fnendly M orathaa^ 

But local levies could effect liulc and it \vns 
necessary to complete the Mughal conquest of 
Konlcan and extinguish the last traces of Shrvaji s 
power there by pouring into the country large re 
inforccments of impenal troops under a highV 
commander The general chosen for this purpose^ 
was Kor Talb Khan an UdiaK ^ 

Marching from Puna by wa> of Lohgnrh K ar 
Tolb^^hnn desc ended into K onknn by a pas s, a littl e 
to the routh of the Bhorghnt While his soldiers 
encumbered with artillery and baggage struggled 
painfully and in alarm through the dense jungles, 
steep rocks and narrow broken roads on to 
Umbarkhind (about 1 5 mfles due cast of Pen) 
Shivaji by secret and rapid marches came up with 
them and cut off their lines of advance and retreat 
®hke Kar Talb had to offer battle under these 
odvcTse condibons and suffered heavy losses His 
anny seemed doomed to perish from thirst, without 
the power to move In despair he gave up off the 
property m his camp and paid a large ransom to 
SKivaji and thus b pught a safe retreat for his army 

(3rd jebruary 1661 ) 

The victonoua Shrvaji now divided his forces 
abd while one army under Netaji was detached to act 
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against the Mughals, he himself with the other 
mvaded Bijapun territory in Konkan, “to avenge the 
loss of Panhala. The Kalian district havmg been 
thus freed from the new enemies, Shivaji left it alone, 
and marched southwards, easily captunng city after 
city, till all the coast-stnp from Danda-Rajpuri to 
Kharepatan was commanded by him. 

But these successes were chequered by a great 
defeat. In May 1661 the Mughals wrested Kalian 
from the Marathas and kept hold of it for nine years 
more Maratha activities were resume d in 1662. 
Shivaji attacked Namdar Khan, at Mira Dongar 
(6 m s w of Pen) and then raided the nch city of 
Pen. The Mughal def ence was obstinate and th e 
Ma rathas suffer e d a heavy los s . 

On the whole, throughout the year 1 662 and the 
first quarter of 1663, some Mughal generals 
(esp Namdar Khan) showed great activity and 
success in attacking the Marathas or spoiling their 
raids by close pursuit The net result of the 
operations of these two years was that the Mughals 
kept their gn p on the extreme no r th of Konka n, while 
Shivaj i remained jDias,t er of the southern p art . 

/j In Ma rch 1663 , the Mughals gave a long and 
vigorous chase to Netaji, the Master of the Horse in 
Shivaji’s army Netaji got away, though not with- 
3 ut the loss of 300 horse and himself wounded. 
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§ 5 Shivaji 8 night dffodSj on Shaista Khan 

But witKin a month of mcctmg with this reverse 
to Kis arms Sluvaji dealt a masterly blow at the 
Mughals — a blow whose cleverness of design neat- 
ness of execution and completeness of success created 
m the Mughal Court and camp as much terror of his 
prowess and supposed magical powers as his coup 
against Afzal Khan had done among the Bijapuns 
He surprised and wounded the Mughal viceroy of 
the Deccan m the heart of his camp in his very bed 
chamber withm the inner nng of his body-guards 
and female slaves 

Shaista Khan had as vre have seen seized Puna 
in Ma y 1 660 and r etired there after the fall of Chakan 
m August mey t He took up his residence m what 
WEIS then the best house of the future Maratha capi- 
tal the unpretenbous home of Shrvaji s childhood 
Hia harem vraa widi him and around his mansion 
lay the quarters of his guards and attendants the 
band room and offices Further off across the road 
leading southwards to Smgh gaih lay the camp of 
his heutenant MalmrajEih jeiswant Smgh Emd hifl 
contingent of 10 000 men 

To surprise him here weis an ente rp r i se that 
required no less agilily and cunnmg thim bravery and 
dash Shrvaji picked out a thousand of his bravest 
and most expicrt soldiers and took them with hrm 
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while two supportii^_dngs ions of one thousand each 
(including cavalry and Mavles) under Ne taji Palkar 
and Moro Pant the Peshwa , were directed to take 
post on the two flanks of the vast Mughal en camo- 
ment, at a nil le*s distance irom its outer side. Babaji 
Bapuji and Chimnaji Bapuji, of Khed, accompanied 
Shivaji as his body-guards and right-hand men in 
this enterprise. 

The Maratha forc e, lightly equipped, set o ut from 
3ingh-garh. c overed the mtervemng eleven miles 
rapidly m the course of the day, and amved at Puna 
cifter nightfall (Sunday, 5th April, 1 663 ) With 400 
picked men Shivaji entered the limits of the camp, 
replymg to the challenge of the Mughal guards that 
they were Deccani soldiers of the impenal army 
going to take up their appomted posts After resting 
for a few hours in some obscure corner of the camp, 
the party amved near the Khan’s quarters at mid- 
night Shivaji kn ew the ms and outs_ o£jhe-city and 
every nook and c orner of the house where he had 
passed his bodyhood an d youth. 

It was the sixth day of Ramzan, the month of 
fasting for Muslims The servants of the Nawab s 
household had mostly fallen asleep after their day s 
abstinence followed by the heavy meal at mght. 
Some cooks who had risen from bed to make a fire 
and prepare the meal which is taken a little before 
dawn m the month of Ramzan, were despatched by 
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the Marathas without any noise The wall dividing 
this outer kitchen from the body servants room 
within the harem once had a s mall door m it but the 
opening had been closed with bnck and mud to com- 
plete the seclusion of the heirem The Marathas 
began to take out the bncks eind make an opening 
there The noise of then pick-axes and the groans 
of the dying awoke some of the servants who 
reported the suspicious noise to the Khan but that 
general only r^ruked them for disturbing his sleep 
for a tnfle 

Soon the breach m the 'wall was large enough 
for a man to creep through Shivaji 'with his trusty 
lieute nant Chnnnaii Baouii, was the first to enter th e 
harem and was followed by 200 of his men The 
place -was a marc of canvas screen ■wall after screen 
^^rall and enclosure ■within enclosure Hacking a ■way 
through them ■with his sword Shivaji reached the 
•very bed room of the Khan The frightened 'women 
roused the Na-wab but before he could use his 
weapons Shrvaji was upon hnn and severed his 
thumb -with one stroke of his sword It -was evidently 
at this tune that the lamps m the room ■were put 
out by some wise woman In the dnrlmi^ two 
of the Marathas tumbled mto a astern of water 
and the confusion diat followed was used by Shaista 
Khan 8 sla-ee-girls to carry him a-wny to a place of 
safety The Marathas contmued then work of 
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from the camp by the direct route while the 
Mughals not knowmg where their cneimea were 
fruideasly searched all their camp 

This mght-attack was a complete success The 
retreat from the camp was unmolested and no pur- 
suit was made During the surpnae the Marathas 
lost only set men killed and forty ■\vounded while 
they slew a son rind a captam of Shniata Khan forty 
of his attendants and six of his wives and slave-girls, 
besides woundmg two other sons eight other women 
and Shaista Khan himself 

The danng and cumung of the Maratha hero 
were rewarded by an immense mcrease of his pres 
bgc He was taken to be an mcamabon of Satan 
no place was believed to be proof against his 
entrance and no feat impossiblo for him The 
whole country talked with astonishment and terror 
of the almost superhuman deed done by him and 
there was bitter humiliation and sorrow m the 
Emperor s Court and family circle at thia disaster to 
his maternal uncle and the premier peer (amfr- 
vl umara) of his empire 

This attack look place on 5th April. 1663 The 
morning following it all the imperial officers came 
to Shaista Khan to condole with him m hm loss 
Among them was Maharajah JaswAnt Singh who 
had not raised a finger to defend his chief or to 
oppose the retreat of his assailant though he had 
5 
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10,000 horse under him and lay encamped across 
the road taken by Shivaji Shaista Khan, with the 
pohsiied sneer of a high-bred Mughal courtier, 
turned to Jaswanl and merely remarked, “When 
the enemy fell upon me, 1 imagined that you had 
already died fighting against them.” Indeed, the 
public, both in the Mughal camp and throughout the 
Deccan, ascribed Shivaji ’s exploit to the conmvance 
of Jaswant 

The Mughal viceroy, covered with shame and 
grief, retired to Aurangabad for greater safety The 
Emperor heard of the disaster early in May, when 
on the way to Kashmir, and ascribed it to the 
viceroy’s negligence and incapacity. As a mark of 
his displeasure, he transferred Shaista Khan to the 
government of Bengal, (1 Dec. 1663) which was then 
regarded as a penal province, or m Aurangzib’s 
own words, “a hell well stocked with bread,” with- 
out permittmg him even to visit the Emperor on his 
way to his new charge The Khan left the Deccan 
about the middle of January 1 664, on being relieved 
by Prince Muazzam 

§ 6. Surat described. 

While this change of governors was going on 
at Aurangabad, Shivaji performed a feat of even 
greater audacity than he had ever displayed before 
Trom 6th to 10th January he looted the city of Surat, 
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the nchest port of the west coast and the gateway 
to the holy places of Arabia for Indian Muslims, 
who here embarked for the pilgnrange to Mecca 

The jort of Surat stood on the south bank of 
the Taph, 12 miles from the sea It was impreg- 
nable to a body of light raiders like Shivaji s troopers 
But the ciiy close to the fort offered a nch and 
defenceless prize It had at that time no wall to 
protect It Its wealth was boundless The imp>enal 
customs alone yielded a revenue of 12 la^hs of 
Rupees a year (m 1666 accordmg to Thevenot 

V 81 ) 

The aty of Surat covered nearly four square 
miles mcluding gardens and open spaces and had 
a population of 20Q 000 souls The streets %vere 
narrow and crooked the houses of the nch were 
near the riverside and substantially built but the 
town was ituunly composed of poor men s huts built 
of wooden posts and bamboo walls and with floors 
plastered with mud In the greater part of the 
tovra scarcely two or three bnck houses were to be 
seen m a street and m some peirts not one for 
many streets together The whole town was 
unfortified either by art or nature and its situation 
was upon a large plain of many miles extent They 
had only made against the chief avenues of the town 
some weak and ill bmlt gates [more for show than 
for defence ] In some parts there was a dry ditch 
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easily passable by a footman, with no wall on the 
inner side. The rest was left so open that scarcely 
any sign of a ditch \vas perceivable,” 

Early in the morning of Tuesday, 5th January, 
1664, Surat was suddenly alarmed by the news that 
Shivaji had arrived with an army at Gandavi, 28 
miles southwards, and was advancing to plunder 
the town At once the people were seized with a 
panic, and began to flee away with their wives and 
children, mostly across the river, to save their lives 
Rich men found shelter in the fort by bnbmg its 
commandant. Later in the day a couner brought 
the intelligence that Shivaji had come still nearer, 
and at night it was learnt that he had halted only 
five miles from Surat Inayet fChan, the governor 
of the town — ^who was quite distinct from the com- 
mandant of the fort, — ^had sent out an agent to treat 
■with Shiva for terms of ransom But when he heard 
that the Maratha chief had detamed the messenger 
and was approaching "with cJI speed, he himself 
fled to the fort, leavmg the to'wn at the enemy s 
mercy He used to draw from the Treasury the 
pay of 500 soldiers, but had so long appropriated 
the money without mamtammg a proper force. His 
co'wardice also prevented him from organizang a 
defence or even from dying at his post 

The shame of this cowardice m high and low 
alike was deepened by the contrast afforded by the 
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■manly spmt of a handful of forcignera The Elnglish 
and Dutch merchants resolved to defend their avm 
factoncs at all costs though these were open houses 
not built to stand an attach The example of the 
Europeans also heartened a body of Turkish and 
Armenian merchants to defend their property m thar 
serai, close to the English factory 

§ 7 First loot of Surat, 1664 

At 1 1 o clock in the mommg of Wednesday 
6th January, 1664 Shivaji arrived at Surat and 
pitched his tent in a garden a quarter of a mile out 
aide the Burhanpur or eastern gate The night 
before he had sent two messenger* with a letter 
Tcquinng the governor and the three most emment 
merchantB and richest men in the aty ofz , Haji_ 
Sai d Beg Bahani Borah, emd Hap Qasim to come 
to him m person immediately and make terms 
otherwise he threatened the whole town with fire 
and sword No answer had been given to the 
demand and the Maratha horsemen nmnedialely 
after thar arrival on the 6th entered the defenceless 
and almost deserted aty and after sacking die 
houses began to set fire to them A body of Shrvaji s 
musketeer* was set to play upon the castle with 
no expectapon to take it but to keep m and frighten 
the governor and the rest that had got m as also 
[to prevent] the soldier* of the castle from sallying 
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out upon them whilst the others plundered and fired 
[the houses.] The garrison kept up a constant 
fire, but the fort-guns inflicted more d amage on the 
town than on th e assailants Throughout Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Fnd'ay and Saturday, this work of 
devastation was contmued, every day new fires being 
raised, so that thousands of houses were consumed 
to ashes and two-thirds of the town destroyed. As 
the English chaplain wrote, “Thursday and Friday 
nights were the most ternble mghts for fire The 
fire turned the night into day, as before the smoke 
in the day-time had turned day into mght, rising so 
thick that it darkened the sim like a great cloud. “ 

Near the Dutch factory stood the grand man- 
sion of Bahai^i Borah, then “reputed the nchest 
merchant m the world,” his property havmg been 
estimated at 80 laJ^hs of Rupees. The Marathas 
plundered it at leisure day and mght till Friday 
evening, when havmg ransacked it and dug up its 
floor, they set fire to it From this house they took 
away 28 seers of large pearls, with many other 
jewels, rubies, emeralds and “an incredible amount 
of money 

Close to the Enghsh factory were the lofty resi- 
dence and extensive warehouses of another very 
rich merchant, Hau^ aid B eg, who, too, had fled 
away to the fort, leaving his property without a 
defender All the afternoon and night of Wednesday 
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and till peist the noon of Thursday the Marathas 
continued to break open hi* doors and chests and 
carry off as much money as they could Entermg 
one of his warAousea they smashed some casks of 
quicksilver and spilt a great quantity of it on the 
floor But m the afternoon of Thursday the brigands 
left It m a hurry on being scared by a sortie which 
the English had made into the street to drive away 
a party of 25 Maratha horsemen who seemed mtent 
on settmg fire to another house in dangerous pron 
mity to the Elngliah factory In this encoimter one 
Maratha trooper vras wounded with a bullet and 
two Englishmen with arrow and sword but slightly 
The Elngliah merchants next day put a guard of 
their own m the house of Said Beg and thus he 
suffered no further loss Shivaji was angry with the 
English at bemg balked of lus pr^ and in the after 
noon of Fnday he sent them a message calhng upon 
them to p>ay bun three lakhs of Rupees or else let 
his men freely loot the Haji s house and threatening 
that m case th^ refused to do either he would come 
m person kill every soul m the Elnghsh factory and 
raze then house to the ground President Oxenden 
took tunc to consider the proposal till next morning 
(Saturday) when he rejected both the demands of 
SKivaji and boldly defied the Maratha chief to come 
ftnd do hifl worst saying We are ready for you 
and resolved not to go away But come when you 
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please; and' [as] you have, as you say, resolved to 
come, I ask you to come one prahar sooner than you 
intend ” To this challenge Shivaji gave no reply. 
He was surfeited with booty and was too wise to 
run a needless nsk by facmg artillery concealed 
behind defences and served by resolute and 
disciplined men, for the sake of a few lakhs more 
The plunder of Surat yielded him above a kxor of 
Rupees, the city “not having been so nch [as then] 
in many years before.” The looting was unresisted, 
and extended over fully four days and nights, cind 
he “scorned to carry away anything but gold, silver, 
pearls, dieimonds and such precious ware.” 

§ 8. Attempt to murder ShiVaji 
The cowardly governor Inayet Khan, who had 
run mto the fort in Tuesday night, formed an 
infamous plot hrom his safe refuge. On Thursday he 
sent a young follower of his to Shivaji with pretended 
terms of peace. These were so manifestly unreason- 
able that Shivaji scornfully asked the envoy. Your 
master is now cooped up in his chamber like a 
woman Does he think of me too as a woman that 
he expects me to accept such terms as these? The 
voune man immediately replied, “We are not 
women ; 1 have somethmg more to say to you ; ana 
whippmg out a concealed dagger he ran full at 
Shivaji's breast. A Maratha body-guard that stood 
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l)efore the Rajah with a drawn sword struck off the 
assassm s hand wth one blow But so great >vaa the 
force of the desperado 3 rush that he did not stop 
but drove the bloody stump of his arm on Shivaji s 
person and the two rolled on the ground together 
The blood bemg seen on Shivaji s dress his followers 
imagmed that he had been murdered and the cry 
ran through the camp to kfll the prisoners But the 
same guardsman dove the assassm s skuH Shivaji 
rose up from the ground emd forbade any massacre 
Then he ordered the prisoners to be brought before 
him and cut off the heads of four and the hands of 
24 others f rom among them at his capnee but spared 
the rest 

At ten o clock m the mommg of Sunday the 
1 0th Shrvaji suddenly departed from Surat with his 
army on hearing that a Mughal force was commg 
to the rehef of the town That night he encamped 
tvrolve miles off and then retreated by rapid marches 
to IConkan 

The Emperor showed hia sympathy with the 
afflicted citizens by excusi ng the cu stom duties for 
one year m the case of all the merchants of Surat 
and he rewarded the valour of the Elnghsh and the 
Xhitch traders by granting them a reduction of one 
per cent from the normal import duties on their 
merchandise m future 
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' § 9. Shivajis doings in 1664. 

The year 1 664 that lay between the departure 
of Shaista Khan and the arrival of Jai Singh, was not 
, marked by any Mughal success. The new viceroy, 
Prince Muazzam, lived at Aurangabad, caring only 
for pj^s^e and hunting. His favourite general, 
Jaswant Singh, was posted at Pima From this place 
he marched out and besieged Kondana, (Nov 1 663 ) 
The Rajputs are proverbially inefficient in sieges, and 
Jaswant, after wastmg some months before the fort, 
delivered a rash and frmtless assault, in which he 
lost many hundreds of his soldiers, chiefly owing to 
a gunpowder explosion Then he quarrelled with 
his brother-m-law Bhao Smgh Hada, evidently on 
the question of responsibility for the failure, and the 
two officers abandoned the siege (28 May, 1664) 
and with their armies retired to Auremgabad to pass 
the ramy season. The campaign ended with 
absolutely no gain. 

The field being clear, Shivaji ranged at liberty 
m spite of the height of the ramy season, and^^Ipn- 
dered Ahmadnagar 

§ 10. Jai Singh sent against Shivaji 

The failure of Shaista Khan and the sack of 
Surat caused bitter mortification to Aurangzib and 
his Court, and he decided to send his ablest Hindu 
and Muhammadan generals to die Deccan Among 
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the promotion* and tnmafers on hi* birthda y 30th ^ 
Sept ember^ ] 6M the Emperor appomted Mirza 
Rajah Jai Smgh^ put down Shivaji Under him 
were deputed EHlir Khan Daud Khan Qureshi Rajah 
Rai Smgh Sisodia Ihtisham Khan Shoikhzada 
Qubad Khan Rajah Sujan Smgh Bundela Kirat 
Singh {a son of Jai Smgh) Mulla Yahia Nawaiyat (a 
Bijapun noble who had come over to the Mughal*) 
and many other officers with 1 4 000 trooper* 

After raalang the necessary preparations and 
ooUectmg his subordinates Jai Smgh left Upper India 
and crossed the Narmada at Handia on 9th January, 
1665 He pushed rapidly on never wasting a day 
by halting except when strong necessity compelled 
him arrived at Puna on 3rd March and took over 
charge from Maharajah Jaswant Smgh who imme- 
diately afterwards {7th) started for Delhi as com 
manded by the Emperor 

Jai Smgh 8 career had been one of undimmcd 
brilliancy from the day when he an orphan of 
twelve had received his first appomtment m the 
Mughal army (1617) Smcc then he had fought 
tmder the imp>enal barmer m every part of the 
empire — from Balkh m Central Asia to Bijapur m 
the Deccan from Qandahar m the west to Mungir 
m the cast Hardly a year had passed dunng the 
long reign of Shah Jahan when this Rajput chieftam 
had not seen active semoo somewhere and received 
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some promotion for conspicuous merit His marked 
ability had found recognition in his being given the 
command of the Van or one of the vnngs in the 
Mughal armies led by princes of the blood m 
■campaigns beyond India. Latterly he had com- 
manded in chief. In diplomacy he had attained to 
a success surpassing even his victories m the field. 
Wherever there ^vas a difficult or delicate work to 
be done, the Emperor had only to turn 1;o Jai Singh. 
A man of infinite tact and patience, an adept m the 
ceremonious courtesy of the Muslims, a master of 
Turki and Persian, besides Urdu and the Rajput 
dialect, he was an ideal leader of the composite army 
of Afghans and Turks, Raj’puts and Hindustanis, 
that followed the crescent banner of the sovereign 
of Delhi. 

Age and experience had cooled the impetuous 
ardour of his youth, — ^he had once led a forlorn hope, 
at the storming of Mau, — and he now employed 
stratagem in preference to force, and bnbe m pre- 
ference to war. His foresight and political cunning, 
his smoothness of tongue and cool calculating policy, 
were m striking contrast with the impulsive genero- 
sity, reckless daring, blunt straightforwardness, and 
impolitic chivalry which we are apt to associate with 
the Rajput character. 

And now this veteran of a hundred fights 
donned his armour at the age of sixty to crush a 
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petty chieftain who in less than ten years had grown 
great enough to baffle all the resources of Bijnpur 
and to challenge the prestige of the empire of Delhi 

§ 11 )al Singh* 8 preparations and plan of 
campaign 

We can learn from Jai Singh s letters how he 
employed every possible device for dealing ^vllh on 
enemy ho^v wide awake and full of many sided 
activity he wtis how he looked far ahead and ho^v 
he handled his force so as to cause distraction to the 
enemy or deal a concentrated blow at n vital pomt 

In view of hiB two enemies Jai Smgh very 
wisely decided to take up a position between both 
i e f m the eastern part of Shivaji s domimon 
whence he could also casdy threaten Bijopur instead 
of pushing the war the Western Ghats or the 
Konkan plom^f urdier w^. He kn ew that if he 
could stri ke fafadiv a t thr h eart of __the- ^»"» ihw 
kingdom the distant limbs 'would drop down of 
thems elves 

Secondly he played skilfully upon the hopes 
and fchis of the Sultan of Bijapur holding forth the 
<diance of reduction of tribute and removal of the 
Emperor s displeasure if Add Shah aided the 
Mugh als and thus clearly proved his 'want of 
con nection with Shivai i Thirdly he arranged to 
combine against Sh iva] i all his cneraies and distract 
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Kis citfcntion by attacks from all possible quarters. 
As early ns January be had sent two Europeans 
named Francisco dc Mello and Diogo de Mello to 
tlic western coast with letters to the chief of the 
Portuguese settlement of Goa inviting him to help 
the imperialists by attacking Shivaji, who had 
;ollected a fleet of his own. 

In January he had sent his Brahman emissciries 
0 various Deccani chieftains, to stir them up agamst 
ihivaji. Every one who bore a grudge to Shivaji 
r envied the sudden rise of the Bhonsles, had 
leen appro ached by the Mu gh al g^ eral’s spies, 
iaji Chandra Rao and his cousin Ambap~Govi^ 
lao More, — the family from which Shivaji had 
nested Javh, — ^reached his camp, along with 
lankoji Dhangar, and were enlisted in the Mughal 
rmy (4th week of March) Similarly, Afzal 
Jian’s son, Fazl Khan, solicited from Jai Smgh 
command and an opportumty of avenging his 
aughtered father on Shivaji The adhesion of 
le petty Rajahs of the Koli country north of 
Kalian was secured through Niccolao Manucci, 
then chief of Jai Singh’s European artillery. 

Money and promises of high rank m the Mughal 
service were lavishly employed on Shivaji ’s officers 
to corrupt their loyalty, and with some success. 

Above all, Jai Smgh concentrated all authority 
in his own hands, as an indispensable condition of 
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success m war The Emperor had at first given hnn 
the command of the field-operations only -while all 
administrative -work like the promotion punishment 
and transfer of officers the payment of the troops 
and the regulation of jagirs was left in the hands of 
the -viceroy at Aurangabad Jai Singh nghdy 
insisted that m -war there should be only ong head 
and that thejijan on ffie spot s hould be j gven full 
authontf'or else the work would^suSo^ The 
Emperor yi^d^^To the argunoent and Jai Smgh 
gained abs olute a vd ^mTmditaiy authority alike 
The commandants of the Mughal forts at Ahmad 
nagar and Paicnda were also placed under his 
ordcTB 


§ 12 Campaign opened 1665 
Going southwards from junnar (which is 55 
nules -west of Ahmadnagar) cmd crossing the old 
Mughal frontier wo have first the vaD ev of die 
Indte yani o verlooked by the hill forts ^ Lohgmh 
and Tikona m the -west and Chakan m the centre 
Next comes the valley of the Bhim ja m -which Puna 
stands Furdier south across a long range lies the 
valley of the slender broo k Kai ha with the citiea 
of Saswad and Supa in the plam and the forts of 
Smgh-garh on the -western hills and Purandar on its 
•outhem rocky bamer Beyond these hills hes the 
valley of die Ntra "with the town of Shirwal on its 
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\ bank and the forts of Rajgarh and Torna in the west 
j and Rohira m the south-west 

Pu na IS almost the same distance (about 28 
miles) from Lohgarh in the north-Vv^est and Smghgarh 
in the south Saswad was admirably situated for 
attacking Purandar (6 miles south of it), Smghgarh 
and Rajgarh (18 and 24 miles in the west), and 
Puna (18 miles north-west of it), — ^while the widen- 
ing plain east of it enabled cavalry to make an easy 
and rapid dash into Bijapur territory, or bar the 
path of reinforcements coming from that side Even 
now five mam roads meet at Sasw ad 

Jai Singh, therefore, with a true general’s eye 
for the ground, madejSasj^adhis base Puna was 
strongly garrisoned An outpost vras established 
opposite Lohgarh to ob serve and blo ckade it an d 
guard the road leading north to the Mughal frontier 
near Jun nar A flying colu mn was organized to 
ravage the Maratha villages embosomed among the 
hills to the west and south-west of Saswad On his 
eastern side he was quite secure from attack, fiom 
the nature of the ground, the position of Saswad 
close to the boundary line between Shivaji’s 
dominion and Bijapur, and the existence of a 
Mughal advanced post at Supa 

After arriving at Puna (3rd March), Jai Singh 
spent some days m settling the country and 
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establishing outposts which he regarded ns the first 
of the pillars supporting the work of this expedition 
Deading for the reasons gi\'m above to take 
up his position at Saawad and besiege Purandar Jni 
Singh marched out of Puna on Mlh March 

Arriving on the 29th at a place one day a march 
short of Soswad he sent on Dilir Khan wth the 
vanguard and the artillery to cross the pass lying m 
the way advance four miles up the hill and then 
halt 

Next day the Rajah crossed the hill and pushed 
on to Dilu: Khan s camp leavmg Daud Khan below 
the pass to see to the safe transit of the array up to 
noon The rearguard were to bring up the stragglers 
On this very morning (30th March) Dilir Khan 
went with the Van to select a proper place for cn 
campment In this reconnaissance he approached 
fort Purandar A large body of Marathn muaketeers 
who occupied an enclosure in the waist of the hill — 
called vadi m the local language — now came down 
and attacked the imF>enaIi8ts who however routed 
them and captured the vadl The houses there were 
burnt and the Mughal Van very boldly improved 
tbeir victory by at once pushing on as near Purandar 
as tbey could and entrenchmg just bes^nd the fire 
of the fort-guns 

Jai Singh on heanng of it at once sent up 3 000 
of the troops of his command imder Rai Singh 
6 
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Rnthor, Kirat Singh, Qubad Khan, Mitrasen, Indra- 
man Bundela and other officers at a gallop. He also 
despatched an urgent order to Daud Khan to come 
to him, take charge of the camp, and enable the 
Rajah to go to supervise the siege. But Daud Khan, 
on hearing the news, had hastened to join Dilir 
Khan, without coming to Jai Singh. 

The day was far spent ; there was no high officer 
left to guard the camp, and so Jai Singh had to stay 
there perforce. He had already sent forward a party 
of pioneers and water-earners, shot, powder, gun 
munitions, and entrenching tools for the use of Dilir 
Khan 

Next morning (31st March), Jai Singh carefully 
escorted the baggage to a permanent camp servmg 
as a base, between Saswad and Purandar, only 4 
miles from the latter. Then he reconnoitred the fort 
from the position of Daud Khan and Kirat Singh. 

It was not a smgle fort, but a fortified mass of hills ; 
hence to surround and closely blockade it was im- 
possible. 


§ 13 Purandar besieged. 

Six miles south of Saswad nses the stupendous 
'mountain mass of Purandar, the highest pomt of 
which towers 4,564 feet above sea-level and more 
than 2,500 feet above the plain at its foot. It is 
really a double fort, with an mdependent and very 
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strong sister endosure namd Vojmgarh on n ndge 
running out cast of U Purandor consists of on upper 
fort or atadel Vialh prcapitous sides all around and 
a lower fort or mac/if, 300 feet or more below it 
The latter is a ledge running round the ivmst of the 
hill >vith many a 'Winding the entire circuit being 
four miles On the north side the ledge uidens out 
into a broad terrace containing the barracks and 
offices of the garrison This terrace is bounded on 
the east by the high spur named Bhairav fChind, 
which starts from the base of the steep overhangmg 
north-eastern tower {called Khad k^h or the 
Sky scraper) of the upper fort and runs for about a 
mile eastwards m a narrow ndge, ending m a small 
tabldand (3 618 feet above sea level) crowned 'with 
the fort of Rudramal (now called Va]ragarh) 

This Vairagarh pnn^ptwndft |ht» machi or low er 
fort of Pu j^ijar on its ^ rthem and most important 
face as the garrison has to live hoe It was by 
setzmg Vajragarh tha ^fni Singh jnl^5^d the 
Enghsh in 1817 made Purandeu: iintmable for the 
Marathas Jai Smgh hke a true general decided to 
attack Vajragarh first 

Dihr Khan with his nephews and Afghan 
troops Han Bhan and Udai Bhan Gaur entrenched 
between Purundar and Rudramal In front of him 
were the chief of the artillery Turktaz Khan and 
the party sent by Jai Smgh Kirat Smgh widi the 
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3,000 troopers of the Rajah and a few other 
mansahdars made a stockade opposite the north gate 
of Purandar On the right were the trenches of 
Rajah Narsmgh Gaur, Karn Rathor, Jagat Singh 
of Narwar, and Sayyid Maqbul Alam Behind 
Purandar and facmg its postern gate {khirJ^i) was the 
position of Daud Khan, Rajali Rai Singh Rathor, 
Md. Salih Tarkhan, Ram Smgh [Hada ?], Sher 
Singh Rathor, Raj Smgh Gaur and others To the 
right of this position were posted Rasul Beg 
Rozhbeini and his Rozbham followers Opposite 
Rudiamal, Chaturbhuj Chauhan with a party of Dihr 
Khan’s followers entrenched, and behind these 
Mitrasen, Indraman Bimdela and some other oflScers. 

Jai Smgh removed his quarters from the camp 
to the foot of the hill to be nearer the besieged fort, 
while the soldiers pitched their tents along the hill- 
side He visited the trenches every day, encouraged 
his men, and supervised the progress of the siege. 
At first all his efforts were directed to dragging guns 
to the top of the steep and difficult hill It took 
three days to raise a gun, named Ahdullah Khan, 
and mount it opposite Rudramal. In 3]^ days more 
a second gun, named Path Lashkar, was taken there. 

A third, named Haheh, was painfully approaching 
the summit. The incessant bombardment of the 
Mughals demolished the bases of the tower m front. 
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and pioneera were senl to itB foot to dig a hole under- 
neath 


§ 14 Capture of Vajragarh 
At midnight 13th April DEir Khan 8 division 
stormed the tower and drove the enemy mto an 
enclosure bchmd it leavmg on the field seven slam 
and four wounded Joi Singh reinforced Dihr Khan 
with a party of his own Rajputs Nart day the 
victorious Mughals pushed on to the inner enclosure 
and tned to capture it by escalade The garrison 
oppressed by their fire capitulated m the evening 
(14lh April) left the fort and were disarmed But 
Jai Singh very wisely allowed them to return home 
m order to tempt the garnson of Purandar by this 
example of lemency to surrender mstead of fightrag 
to the last The heroic leaders of the defence were 
chivalrously given robes of honour by Dihr Khan and 
Jai Singh alike The impenahats lost 60 killed and 
109 woimdcd os the pnee of this success 

The possession of Vajragarh was the sloping- 
stone to the capture of Purandar or m Jai Singh s 
own language the key that would unlock Puran 
dar Dflir Khan now turned to the latter fort while 
Jai Singh organized raids mto the Maratha coimtry 
m order as he wrote to the Elmperor to convince 
Shivaji and the Sultan of Bijapur that the Mughal 
army was large enough to be able to spare troops 
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from the siege, and also to prevent any concentration, 
of forces round Shivaji by creating constant terror and 
disturbance in various parts of his kingdom. 

There ■was also a secret reason for thus sending 
away some generals from the siege-camp He had 
some disloyal officers undei him, whose presence "was 
worse than useless. Daud Khan Qureshi was posted 
to watch the postern gate of the fort; but 

after a few days it became known that a party of 
Marathas had entered the fort by that gate, without 
being opposed by him. Dilir Khan severely rebuked 
Daud Khan for his failure, and a bitter quarrel broke 
out between the two Jai Smgh then transferred 
Daud Khan to his own division and posted PurdiL 
Khan and Subh-Kam Bundela opposite the postern 
But matters did not improve “Subh-Karn did not 
at all give his heart to the work, but preferred above 
everything else to favour Shiva I” Daud Khan, too, 
v/as a source of mischief in his new station He 
constantly declared that the capture of Purandar was 
beyond the rainge of possibility, and that the siege 
was a waste of men and money His intention in 
talking m this way was, as Jai Smgh detected, to 
discourage the commander-in-chief from heartily 
supporting the siege-operations, so that Dilir Khan 
would be left to bear the burden of the fight imaided 
and would have to retire with failure and disgrace 
Jai Smgh removed the mischief-maker from the camp 
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by crcatmg an independent flymg colmnn and send 
mg brm at its head to make raids daily or on alter- 
nate days on different places m the district 

§ 15 Maratha efforts to raise the siege 

Meantime the Maratha captains had not been 
idle but tned hard to harass the Mughnls and raise 
the siege EUirly m April Netaji Palkar Shivaji s 
kinsman and cavalry leader made a dash on 
Parenda but a Mughal detachment from Supa 
hastened m pursuit and the Maratha host melted 
away at the news and offered no fight Late m May 
Qutb-ud-dm Khan had to advance up to fort Urouda 
to break up a gathering of the enemy of which he 
had got news The villages on the way were plun 
dered and the enemy dispersed wherever they 
assembled round any of their forts The hill of 
Lohgarh was scaled and a body of Marathas on the 
top slam or routed Daud Khan retunung with 300 
captives and nearly 3 000 cattle Then agam a 
body of 300 Maratha cavalry who were sheltering 
at Narkot were dislodged by a detachment sent by 
Qubad Khan the new ihanohdar of Puna (ofee 
Ihhsham Khan deceased) the victors returning with 
the captured peasants and cattle 

But the Marathas did not mvanably faiL As 
Jai Smgh admits sometimes we have failed to 
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prevent the enemy from accomplishmg their hostile 
designs ’ ’ Khafi Khan is more explicit * ‘ ‘TTie 

surpnses of the enemy, their gallant successes, 
attacks on dark mghts, blocking of road's and diffi- 
cult passes, and burning of jimgles, made it very 
hard for the imperialists to move about. The 
Mughals lost many men and beasts.” 

After the capture of Vajragarh in the middle of 
April, Dilir Khan advanced along the connecting 
ridge and laid siege to the macht or lower fort of 
Purandar His trenches approached' the tower of 
Khad-kala at the north-eastern angle of the fort. 
At first, the gamson made sorties to dnve back the 
besiegers One night they attacked Kirat Singh, 
who was quite prepared and repulsed them with 
slaughter Another attack was made in a dark mght 
on the trenches of Rasul Beg Rozbhani he was 
caught napping, the guns in his trenches were 
spiked, and 15 of his soldiers wounded. But re- 
inforcements, attracted by the dm of battle, poured m 
from the neighbourmg trenches, and the enemy were 
repulsed with loss Next day there was a sharp 
skirmish over the removal of the corpses, in which 
the Mughals lost 8 men 

But Dilir Khan sat down before Purandar like 
grim Death, his men ‘ ‘doing in a day what could not 
be achieved elsewhere in a month 
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§ 16 OtdworliS of Purandar stormed 

\VKen in the comae of May the Mughal 
trenches reached the foot of the two White Towers, 
which had been dismantled by bombmdment the 
gamson began to throrw down hghted naphtha oil 
leather bags full of gunpowder bombs and heavy 
stones which effectually slopped the further advance 
of the Mughals Jai Smgh ordered a high wooden 
platform of logs and planlcs to be made on which 
guns were to be mounted and parties of gunners and 
musketeers placed to command the enemy s posi 
tion His first two attempts were frustrated on the 
first occasion the upright posts had been just set up 
on the second the cross-pieces had been jomed when 
the enemy burnt them down On 30th May how 
ever the parts of the thud tower were jomed toge- 
ther m die rear and sent to the appomted place m 
front of the White Tower m charge of Rup Smgh 
Rnthor and Gindhar Purohit with orders to set up 
a defensive wall m front first of all and then plant 
the two rows of posts Next some Rajput marks- 
men were to climb to the top and keep the enemy 
down with their bows emd matchlocks while the 
tower was being completed This was done two 
hours before sunset 

Then the general a hfinda were forced by the 
unpcmaoaity of his men Before artilleiy was 
mounted on the ^vooden tower and the enemy 
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opposite crushed, with only two hours of daylight 
remaining, some Ruhela soldiers, without inform- 
ing Dilir Khan, tried to storm the White Tower. The 
enemy crowded on the wall in large numbers and 
checked them. But reinforcements rapidly amved : 
the men of the trenches on both hands scaled the 
wall with ladders, and ran towards the enemy. Jai 
Smgh’s officer Bhupat Singh Puar, a commander of 
500, was slain on the right side of the smaller White 
Tower, with several other Rajputs On the left 
side Balkrishna Sakhawat and some Afghans of 
Dilir Khan carried on the fight. Just then the line 
of supports, under Achal Singh and Kirat Singh, 
arrived on the scene of battle from their shelter be- 
hmd the wooden structure After an obstinate 
struggle at close quarters, the Marathas lost heavily, 
retreated to behind the Black Tower and began to 
gall the Mughals by discharging bombs, kettles full 
of gimpowder, rockets, stones &c Fmding further 
advance impossible, Jai Singh was contented with 
the capture of the three bastions made that day and 
ordered his men to dig trenches exactly where they 
had reached and to hold the White Tower, without 
attemptmg to push on to the Black Tower 

In the course of the next two days the wooden 
structure was completed and two small pieces of 
cannon were mounted on it The enemy, unable 
to reply to this fire from a supenor height, evacuated 
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the Black To%ver and another bastion near it and 
took refuge m a stockade adjommg the 'svall of the 
to^ve^ But they could not show then heads The 
stockade was untenable and they retired to the 
trenches bchmd it Thus five towers and one 
stockade of die lower fort fell into the hands of the 
Mughals 

Purandar now seemed doomed And as if to 
complete its destruction the Elmperor had at Jai 
Smgh 8 request desjjalched a tram of very heavy 
artillery which tvere now on the -way to the fort The 
garrison had sufieied heavy casuoluea during two 
months of incessant fighting Early m the siege they 
had lost their gallant commandant Mumr Baji 
Prabhu 

Taking seven hundred select men with himself 
Murar Baji made a sortie on Dihr Khan who was 
tiymg to climb the hill with 5 000 Afghans and 
some more troops of other races The Marathas 
dashed forward mmgled with the enemy on all 
sides and there was severe fightmg at close quarters 
Murar Baji with his Mavlcs slew 500 Pathans be- 
sides many Bahlia infantrymen and at the head of 
sirty desperate followers cut his way to Dihr e camp 

His comrades were slam by the ovcrwbclrmng 
body of the Mughals but Murar Baji ruabed straight 
on towards Dihr The Khan m admrmtion of his 
matchless courage called upon him to jneld and 
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promised him his life and a high post under him. 
Murar indignantly refused, and was going to strike 
at Dilir when the latter shot him down with an 
arrow Three hundred Mavles fell with him, and 
the rest retreated to the fort. But the garrison, with 
a courage worthy of the mother of Brasidas the 
Spartan, continued the struggle, undismayed by their 
header’s fall and sa5ang, “What though one man 
Murar Baji is dead? We are as brave as he, and 
we shall fight with the same courage I” 

But at last the steady pressure of Jai Smgh bore 
fruit Purandar was closely invested, the garrison 
had been woefully thinned by two months of fight- 
ing, and now the capture of five bastions of the lower 
fort made the stronghold untenable Its fall was 
only a question of time. Shivaji found it futile to 
prolong the resistance The families of the Maratha 
officers were sheltered in Purandar, and its capture 
would mean their captivity and dishonour. He had 
also failed to prevent the Mughal flying columns 
from ravaging his country. Failure and ruin stared 
him in the face wherever he looked. 

The Mughal victory of 2nd June, and the 
impending fall of the lower fort decided Shivaji. 
He resolved to interview Jai Singh and offer fresh 
terms for peace with the impenahsts 

Shivaji next demanded and secured from Jai 
Singh an assurance, confirmed wnth solemn oaths. 
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that he would be allowed to visit Jai Singh and 
return home m safety whether his terms were 
accepted or not 

§ 1 7 Shioaji inicrxyiews Jai Singh 
Raghunath Beillal the Maratha envoy returned 
to his master on 9th June On the 10th he sent 
word that Shivaji would come next day On the 
1 1th at 9 o clock m the mommg while Jai Singh 
was holding court m his tent at the foot of Purandar, 
Raghunath mme in and reported that Shivaji had 
amved at hand m a paU^ accompamed by six 
Brahmans only Jai Smgh immediately sent his 
secretary U danai and _Ugrasen Kachhwa to meet 
him on the way and tell him that if he agreed t o 
surre nder all his forts he m ight crane otherwise he 
sho uld turn back from the place Shivaagreed to 
the terms m general and proceeded forward with 
the two officers At the door of the tent he was 
welcomed by Jai Smgh s Paymaster and ushered m 
The Rajah advanced a few 8tep>8 embraced Shivaji 
and seated him 1^ his side while armed Rajputs 
stood around to guard against any treacherous move- 
ment on the part of the slayer of Afzai Khan I 

Jm Smgh had got up a httle scene to conquer 
any Imgermg reluctance that Shivaji might still have 
had In anticipation of the Maratha chief s arrival 
he had sent \vord to Dihr Khan and Kirat Smgh 
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whose trenches were the most advanced, to be ready 
to deliver an assault on Pureindar After Shivaji 
had entered, Jai Smgh gave the signal, the Mughals 
attacked and captured the remaining part of the 
Khad-kala defences. The garrison made a sortie 
to check them, but were driven back -with the loss 
of 80 killed and many wounded The fighting could 
be distmctly seen from the interior of the Rajah’s 
tent. Shivaji then offered to surrender the fort in 
order to prevent the useless slaughter of his men. 

§ 18. Treaty of Purandar, 1665. 

Up to midnight the two sides higgled for the 
terms of a permanent peace. But Jai Singh knew 
the strength of his position. As he wrote in his 
despatches to the Emperor, “I declined to abate a 
single fort. Gradually, after much discussion, we 
came to this agreement .—(<<) That 23 of his forts, 
the lands of which yielded 4 lakhs of hurt as annual 
revenue, should be annexed to the Empire , and 
^ that 12 of his forts, including Rajgarh, with an 
annual revenue of 1 lakh of hun, should be left to 
Shiva, on condition of ser/ice and loyalty to the 
imperial throne.” 

Shivaj'i, however, begged to be excused from 
attending the Emperor’s Court like other nobles and 
Rajahs, and proposed to send his son, as his 
representative, with a contingent of 5,000 horse, (to 
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be paid by means of a jagir), for regular attendance 
and servifce under the Elmperor or the Mughal 
governor of the Deccan This was emctly the 
favour shown to the Mahaiana of Udaipur As he 
pleaded with Jai Singh By reason of my late 
imwisc and disloyrd acts I have not the face to wait 
on the Emperor I shall depute my son to be His 
Majesty s scrvjint and slave Euid he will be created 
a Co mman der of Five Thousand with a suitable 
jagir As for me sinner exempt me from holding 
any mansah or serving m the Mughal army But 
whenever m your wars in the Deccan I am given 
any military duty I shall promptly perform it 

In addition to the above terms Shivaji made 
another and a conditional engagement with the 
Mughals If lands yieldmg 4 la^hs of hun a year 
m the lowlands oE^onhan and 5 la khs of hun . a year 
m the uplands-^BalagnaTBij^uri) are granted to me 


by the Empet gr and ^T^^j^ roured by _an imperial 
jarman that the possession of these lands will be 
confirmed m me after the expected Mughal conquest 
of Bijapur then I agree to pay to the Emperor 40 
lakhs of httn m 13 yearly instalments He was 
expected to wrest these lands from the Bqapun 
officers by means of hia own troops 

Here we detect the shrewdness of |ni_S^h e 
policy m dn owmg a bone of perpetual contention 
bct^vc CT Shivau and the Sult an of Bijap ur A s he 
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distinguished service under the Mughal banner and 
was mentioned m the despatches. (See Chapter 41.) 


§ 19 Shivaji s fears and hopes from a journey 
to the Mughal Court. 

Jai Singh had undertaken to send Shivaji to the 
imperial Court But it was no easy task. In the 
Treaty of Purandar, Shivaji had expressly stipulated 
that he was not to be called upon to enter the 
Mughal military service (mansab), nor to attend the 
imperial Court. There were strong reasons for it. 
For one thmg, he and his coimtrymen had no faith 
in Aurangzib’s word and believed thejlm peror t oJie 
capable o f any act oh toeachery and ^ cruelty. Then, 
again, the Maratha chief had an mbom repugnance 
to bendmg his head before a Muslim, he liad~Been~ 
brought up m the freedom an3 solitude of hill and 
woodland, away from cities and Courts , he had 
imbibed the orthodox Hindu spirit from his mother 
and his tutor, from the comrades of his boyhood and 
the samts whom he adored ; and he had risen to 
independent sovereignty without ever filling any 
subordmate post as the servant of a higher authority. 
He was therefore at first averse to visiting the 
imperial Court. 

But Jai Singh plied him with hopes of high 
reward and “used a thousand devices” (as he 
repeatedly wrote m his letters), to induce him to go 
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to Agra The Maratha chronicles assert that Jai 
Smgh gave Shivaji hopes that after hia visit to the 
Emp>eror he was likely to be sent back as Viceroy 
of Mughal Deccan with suffiaent men and money 
for the conquest of Bijapur and GoDconda The 
Emperor never committed hnnsclf to any such pno- 
mise and the Persian histones and Jai Smgh s 
correspondence are silent about it 

Besides the problematical viceroyalty of the 
Deccan Shrvaji had some humbler but more neces- 
sary objects which could be gamed only by a per- 
sonal mterview with the Emperor He had 
requested that the Elmperor should order the Siddi 
now an rmpenal servant to cede Janjna island to 
him According to a modem and unreliable 
chronicle (Chit 107) he had also hopes of gam 
mg the imperial 82 inction to his plan of eractmg 
chauih from Bijapur territory On these pomts the 
replies from Delhi had been evasive but much better 
result could be eip>ected from rm mterview and 
personal representation 

In spits of these tszziptstiona Shivaji hesitafed 
long Both he and his fnenda were as much 
alarmed at the idea of hia gomg to the Mughal Court 
as at the prospect of his interview with Afeal Khan 
They feared that a visit to Aurangzib would be only 
nishing mto the jaws of an ogre (Ravan) But the 
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soothsayers whom he consulted assured him of a 
safe return home. 

Jai Smgh took the most solemn oaths possible 
for a Hmdu that Shivaji would not be harmed during 
his visit, while the Rajput Rajah’s son and agent at 
Court, Kumar Ram Singh, similarly pledged his 
word for the sEifety of Shivaji during his stay at the 
capital. In the Maratha council of mimsters the 
majonty favoured the journey. 

§ 20. His journey to Agra. 

Shivaji ’s arrangements for the admmistration of 
his kmgdom dunng his expected absence in 
Northern India, were a masterpiece of forethought 
and organization His plan was to make his local 
representatives absolutely mdependent of any need! 
for his orders or guidance during his absence. The 
admmisttatic5h of his temtories and forts would go 
on as efficiently as before, even if he were impri- 
soned or killed at Agra His mother Jija Bai was 
left as Regent. 

After makmg a tour of inspection throughout 
his small kingdom, and even paying surprise visits 
to some of his forts, he began his journey to Northern 
India on the 5th of March, 1666, with his eldest 
son Shambhuji, seven trusty chief officers, and 
4,000 troops. A la\h of Rupees from the Deccan 
treasury was advanced to him by order of the 
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Emperor for his expenses and Ghazi Beg an officer 
of Jai Singh s army was deputed to act as his 
guide On 9th May he amved m the outskirts of 
Agra where the Emperor was then holdi ng Court 
9 3 £} H 2 ? 

§ 21 Shbxtji s interview with Attrangzih 

The 1 2th of the month ^vas appomted ns the 
day of his audience It ^vna the 50lh lunar birthday 
of the Einp>eror The Hall of Pubhc Audience in 
Agra Fort vras splendidly decorated for the 
occasion The courtaers appeared m their most 
gorgeous robes All things were ready for weigh- 
ing the Emperor agamst gold and silver which 
would then be given away m chanty The nobles 
of the empire and their retamers m thousands stood 
m marshalled ranks fillmg that vast hall of piUara 
and the ground beyond on three sides of it which 
was covered wth costly canopies ^ C "7 

Into this Dtw<m i-am, Kumar Ram Sragh 
ushered Shivaji with his son Shambhuji and ten of 
his officers On behalf of the Marntha chief 1 500 
gold pieces were laid before the Elmpcror as present 
(nazar) and Rs 6 000 as oSenng (nisar) Aurangzib 
graciously cned out Come up Shivaji Rajah ! 
Shivaji was led to the foot of the throne and made 
three salams Then at a signal from the Emperor 
he -was conducted back to the place res erved for him 
among the third-grade nobles the work of the 
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noble standing m front of him %vn8 Rom Singh 
replied that it ^va« Maharajah Jaswanl Singh At 
this Shivaji cned out jaswanl whose bach my 
soldiers have seen I I to stand bchmd him? What 
docs It mean? 

Stung to fury by what he considered a public 
humiliation Shivaji expostulated wth Ram Smgh m 
a high tone and even ^vanted to commit suiade 
rather than oulirve such a shame Rom Singh 
alarmed at this unexpected development and the 
breach of Court ebquette caused by Shrvaji s loud 
voice and violent gestures tned his best to pacify 
him but m vam SwcUmg wth suppressed anger 
and fretting withm himself m bitterness of mortifica 
bon Shrvaji fell down m a swoon There was a sbr 
among the courbers TTie Emperor asked what the 
matter was Ram Smgh diplomabcally rephed 
The bger is a wld beast of the forest He feels 
oppressed by heat m a place like this and has been 
taken 31 He also apologized for the Rajah s rude 
conduct by saying that he was a Deccani unf amili ar 
with Courts and polished manners Aurangzib 
graciously ordered the sick Rajah to be removed to 
an ante room and sprinkled with rose-water and 
on his restorabon to his senses gave him leave to 
go to his quarters without waiting for the close of 
the darhar 



~ ti}f pleH'i-r! t/itelcr hy onltf oj 

Auranp^tir, 

On rrtifrnin?-' frinn ( fv-tt, SfiivAj? oj^nly 
lli*^ LiTjp^Tf’f V, jth fjrcnt’fi fnv/nrcl'n h.m, 

n(S({ n*'lr<i ic> Ik? pni to flr.uh .j rtil ’llacrc 

wrr<*‘ in^n nbout harn vJio rejjort^-d hiji anR:r>’ ^'.ords 
;‘nd t'ornplnant*. i'.frc ^'fid in t{if- dnrK'ir hnll to 
Anraiip^tb, niul tt nnl;, intfcn'ird the Emperor's 
dislike and distrust of thr Marathn chief. Ram Smph 
was ordered to lodge liim in the Jaipur House 
outside the cJt>-evnlls, and be responsible for his 
custody Shivnjj was forbidden the Court, though 
Shambhuji uns asked to come now and then. 
Tims, Shivnji's high hopes were finally dashed to 
pieces and he found himself a prisoner instead. 

He took counsel with his devoted followers and 
with Raghunath Pant Korde, his agent at the 
imperial Court, as to how he could effect his release 
They advised him to play on the Emperor’s greed 
of territory and to promise the conquest of Bijapur 
and Golkonda*^ as the pnee of his restoration to 
liberty. A petition to this effect was presented by 
the hand of Raghunath Korde, but the Emperor only 
answered, “Wait a little and I shall do what you 
ask for “ Shivaji knew the answer was evasive. 
He then begged for a private interview with the 


* Or Qandahar, according to Dtl 69 
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Emperor m which he proimaed to make a secret 
commuiucatioft very much to the benefit of the 
latter TTic Mriratha chronicles say that the prime 
minister Jafar Khan warned by a letter from Shaista 
Khan dissuaded the Emperor from nsking his 
person m a private mlenncw %vith a magician like 
ShiVBji But Aurangzib hardly needed other people a 
advice m such a matter He was too wise to meet 
in a small room ^vlth a few guards the man who 
liad slam Afzal Khan almost wthm sight of his 
10 000 soldiers and wounded Shaista Khan m the 
very bosom of his harem amidst a rmg of 20 000 
Mughal troops and escaped unscathed Popular 
report credite d Shivaii with bemg a wmud ^vith an 
any body able to )ump across 40 or ^0 yards of 
space upon the person of his victim The private 
audience was refused 

Shivaji next tned to win the prime mmister 
over and paid hnn a visit begging hrm to use 
his influence over the Elmperor to send him back 
to the Deccan with adequate resources for extending 
the Mughal empire there Jafar Khan warned by 
his wife (a sister of Shaista Khan) not to trust hnnsclf 
too long m the company of Shivaji humedly ended 
the mtervie%v saying All nght I shall speak to 
the Emperor and make the arrangements Shrvaji 
knew that he meant to do nothmg 

He was now thrown entirely upon his own 
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At Uk snmc time hn po<iition became 
v.or-^e than l>cforc. I ulnd Kh?n, the police chief 
of A'-ini, b> imperial order placed n large guard 
with artillery round Shi\n)i‘s mansion, and he now 
became a prisoner in appearance ns w'cll as rcalit}'. 
‘’ Hus made the Rajah lose heart; he felt sad and 
lamented long, clasping Shambhuji to his breast.” 
In this state he passed three months. 

§ 23. Mughal poltcif during Shwajfs confinement 

at Agra 

We now turn to the policy of the imperial 
Government and the action of jai Singh during this 
interval Aurangzib had intended to present 
Shivap with an elephant, a robe of honour, and 
some jewels at the end of his first audience. But 
Shivaji’s violation of Court etiquette made him 
change his mind, and as a mark of displeasure he 
withheld these gifts, at least for the time The 
Maratha chief, on his part, complained that the 
promises made to him on behalf of the Mughal 
Government had not been kept. Aurangzib, 
therefore, wrote to Jai Smgh asking him to report 
fully and exactly what promises he had made. The 
Rajah replied by repeabng and explaming the 
clauses of the Treaty of Purandar, and solemnly 
asserting that nothing beyond them had been 
promised. 
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Jai Smgli was placed in q dilemma by this 
imcip>ectcd result of Shivaji s visit to the Court 
True he had sent Shrvaji a^vay to Northern India 
by a thousand devices m order to get him out 
of the Deccan when the military situation there 
turned against the Mughals but he had also pledged 
his honour for the ssSc return of his ally He 
therefore tned to persuade the Emperor that he 
would gam nothing by impnsomng or lolling 
Shivaji as the Maratha chief s \vise arrangements 
had made his Government independent of his 
personahty on the contrary the imperial mterests 
m that quarter would be best promoted by turning 
Sbivaji mto a fnend at the same time that such a 
course would convince the puhhc of the sacredness 
of the imperial officers words AH the while Jai 
Singh contmued to write to his Court agent Ram 
Smgh to see to it that Shivaji s life was safe and 
the soicnm assurances of the Rajput father and son 
remamed mvwlate 

§ 24 ShitHijl 8 escape from Agra 
Shrvaji turned to his own inner resources to 
effect hiB libcrahon After a few days of captivity 
he made a loud profession of submission and fear 
and entreated courtier after courtier to mtcrcedo with 
die Emperor for his peirdon but with no success 
He however succeeded m gettmg permission for 
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Kis Maratha escort to return to the Deccan. The 
Emperor feJt that he would then have fewer enemies 
to watch and Shivaji would be utterly friendless at 
Agra. 

The Maratha chul officers, too, at a hint from 
tlieir chief, returned home in small parbes. Being 
thus freed from anxiety about his followers, Shivaji 
set about devising plans for his own escape fde 
feigned illness and began to send out of his house 
every evening sweetmeats for Brahmans, religious 
mendicants and courhers These were earned m 
huge baskets slung from a pole which was borne by 
two men on their shoulders. The guards searched 
the baskets for some days and then allowed them 
to pass out unchallenged. This was the opportunity 
for which Shivaji had been waibng In the after- 
noon of 1 9th August, he sent word to his guards 
that he was very ill and had taken to his bed and 
that they should not disturb him. His half-brother 
Hiraji Farzand, who looked somewhat like him, lay 
down on his cot, with a quilt covering all his body 
except the outstretched right arm adorned with 
Shivaji’s gold wristlet, — ^while Shivaji and his son 
crouched down m two baskets, which were safely 
5 ent out shortly after sunset through the line of 
unsuspecting guards, being preceded and followed 
Ly baskets of real sweets. 

The baskets were deposited at a lonely spot 
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outsulc the aty the portcra ^^*crc dwmiMcd ond 
then Shivnji nnd hia son issued forth ond mode 
then: \%Tiy to n \TlIngc six miles from Agn \>’hcrc 
the trusty Niroji Ravji (his Chief Justice) \v*as 
for them with horses After n humed consultation 
m a jungle the piarty divided Shivoji wnth his son 
and three officers Niraji Rovji Datta Tnmhnk nnd 
Raghu roitra a low caste Mnralha smeared them 
selves with ashes like Hindu ascetics and hastened 
toivards Mathura while the others took their ovm 
way homewards 

Meanwhile at Agra Hirnji lay m bed all that 
night and well mto the afternoon of the next day 
The guards who peeped m m the morning were 
satisfied when they saw Shtvaji s gold bracelet on 
the sleeper s wnst, and a servant sitting on the floor 
massaging the patient s feel About 3 P M Hirnji 
quietly walked out of the house with the servant 
warning the sentnes at the gate Make less noise 
Shivaji IS lU and under treatment Gradually the 
guards suspiaon was aroused the house seemed 
strangely deserted no crowd of visitorB came to sec 
Shivaji as usual and there was no sound no stir 
m the house They entered hia room and found 
that the bud had flown 1 They at once ran with 
the astounding news to their chief Fulad Khan who 
reported it to the Elmperor ascribing Shivaji s flight 
to witchcraft and savmg himself from all blame 
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“The Rajah,” so he said, *was in his own room. 
We visited it regularly. But he vanished all of a 
sudden from our sight Whether he flew into the 
sky or disappeared into the earth, is not known, 
nor what magical tnck he has played 

Aurangzib was not the man to be taken in by 
such a tale. A hue and cry was immediately raised, 
cind fast couners and sergeants-at-arms were sent 
ofl to watch the road to the Deccan through Berar 
and Khandesh, and to warn the local officers to 
look out for the fugitives. The Maratha Brahmans 
and other followers of Shivaji were arrested where- 
ever found, at Agra or near it. But by this time 
Shivaji had had twenty-four hoinrs’ clear start over 
his pursuers. 

The vigorous inquiry made at the capital 
gradually brought to light the details of the romantic 
story of the flight. Suspicion naturally fell on Ram 
Singh, as he had so often tried to avoid the 
responsibility for Shivaji’s presence at Agra, and 
it was his mterest to effect the Maratha chief’s safe 
return home, for which he and his father had 
pledged their honour. Some of the Maratha 
Brahmans who were caught admitted, probably 
under torture, that their master had fled with the 
con myance of Ram S ingh The Rajput prince was 
punished, first by being forbidden the Court and then 
by being deprived of his rank and pay. 
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§ 25 Route oj Shioajf s flight 

Witt consummate cunning SKrvaji threw hia 
pursuers off the scent by foUowrag a route exactly 
opposite to that which leads to Maharashtra Instead 
of movmg due south west from Agra through 
Malwa and Kbandesh or Gujrat he travelled east- 
wards to Mathura Allahabad Benares and Gaya, 
and then south westwards through Gondwana 
and GoUconda describmg a vast loop round India 
before rctummg to Raj garb 

Arrived at Mathura he foimd the boy 
Shambhuji worn out by fatigue and unable to 
proceed further Three Dcccani Brahmans — 
Knahnaji Kashi and Visaji brothers-m law of Moro 
Tmnbak (the Pcahwa) were Imng at this holy aty 
Niraji knew them and confided to them the story of 
ShiVBji 8 escape and his present plight They nobly 
responded to the appeal m the name of their ccruntry 
and faith and braving all risks of imperial vengeance 
m the event of detection they agreed to ke^ 
Shambhuji till SKrvaji should reach homo and vmte 
for him One of the brothers Knshnaji even 
imdertook to grade the fugitives ns far ns Benares 

Shivnji had cr amm ed the hollow core of a 
sannyasi $ staff with gems and gold corns Some 
more money was concealed m his shoes and a 
diamond of great value and several rubies coated 
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expecting every day to be removed from hia post 
Murza Rnjah was visibly hastening to his grave In 
May 1667 Prmce Munzzam the ncAvly appomted 
governor reached Aurangabad and relieved Jai 
Smgh of his charge The Rajput veteran set out on 
his homeward journey m extreme misery of mmd 
and sense of public humiliation and died on the way 
at Burhanpur on 2nd July 

The return of the weak and mdolent Muazzam 
and the fnendly Jaswant to power m the Deccan 
(May 1667) relieved Shivaji of all fear from the 
Mughal mdo It is true that soon afterwards on able 
and active general bearing implacable hatred to the 
Marathas joined the Mughal camp Dilir Khan 
returned from the Gond country to the side of Pnnee 
Munzzam m October 1667,_bul the commg of this 
famous wamor brought no accession of strength to 
the imperialists TTie Pnnee was j ealous of Dihr a 
influence and prest i^ at fais tather^s Court resented 
his insubSciiiiate ^int and regarded hnn as a spy 
on b^ialf of the Emperor The proud Ruhela 
general on his part publicly slighted Maharajah 
jaswant Smgh the right hand man an d trusted 
con^danF” of the Pnnee Nor was this the only 
source of discord m the Mughal army m the Deccan 
Rao ICam R athor. the chief of Bikanir, w as an officer 
® Dlhr g cfjnhnjmt His worthless s on Anu p 
Smgh when acting as his father s agent at the 
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imperial Court, influenced the Emperor to transfer 
the principality of Bikanir to himself. “At the news 
of this event, the Rao became even more negligent 
of his duties and reckless than before, ..disobeying 
the wishes of the Khan His Rajputs practised 
gang-robbery m the camp at night, because, his lands 
having been given to his son, he ceased to get the 
necessary money for his expenses from his home. 
It was proved that his soldiers had looted some 
villages also. Dilir Khan, to save his credit with 
the Emperor, reported the matter to Court, and tl\e 
Emperor [m reply] ordered him to arrest die Rao 
if he [still] acted in that manner The Court agent 
of Rao Bhao Singh Hada, learning of the contents 
of the imperial letter, wrote to his master about it 
When Dilir Khan, on the pretext of huntmg, 
approached the camp of Rao Kam and mvited him 
to j’oin in the chase, the Rao came to him with a 
few Rajputs Bhao Singh, on getting news of Dilir 
Khan having ridden out towards the camp of Rao 
Kam that morning, arrived there qmckly with his 
own troops and earned off Rao Karn to safety from 
the midst of Dilir’s guards The two Raos marched 
together to Aurangabad, 24 miles behind Dilir s 
army. Dilir Khan did not pull together with 
Muazzam and Jaswant He was sent towards Bidar 
to pimish the enemy, but the two Raos remained 
behind at Aurangabad by order [of the Prince] 
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The Pnnc e used to ! 
hia di^csa and enforced idleness at 


Thus Dihr s enemies found a ready shelter wth 
Muazzam After sending Dihr Khan away to Bidar 
the Pnnce freely mdulged his natural love of hunting 
and witnessmg animal combats and no attempt was 
made to crush Shivaji 

But even if the viceroy of the Deccan had been 
a man of greater spmt and enterprise it %vould have 
been impossible for him for some years from this 
time to get adequate men and monty for an attempt 
to crush Shrvaji The resources of the empire had 
to be concentrated elsewhere to meet more pressing 
dangers Withm a fortnight of Shivap s escape from 
Agra a large army had to be sent to the Panja b 
to meet the threat of a Persian mvasion, and t he 
aruQC ^ on this point was n ot removed bll Decembe r 
But immediately afterwards m M ych 1 667 the 
Yusu ^ai ri sing m Peshawar took pla ce which taxed 
the unperial strength for more than a year afterwards 


It was dierefore the Emperor s interest not 
to molest Shivaji at such a time 


§ 27 Shioaji ma^jes peace with ihe Maghals 1 668 

The Maratha chief on his part was not eager 
for a war widi the imperialists For three years 
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after his return home from Agra, he lived very 
quietly, and avoided giving any fresh provocation 
to the Mughnis He wanted peace for a time to 
/ organize his government, repair and provision his 
forts, and consolidate and extend his power on the 
western coast at the expense q f^Bijap ur jnd the^ 'ddis 
of jaQiira^ As early as April 1667 he had sent a 
letter to the Emperor professing terror of the imperial 
army which was reported to have been despatched 
against him, and offering to make his submission 
again and send a contingent of 400 men under his 
son to fight under the Mughal banners 

Aurangzib had taken no notice of this letter. 
Some months later Shivaji made another attempt. 
He entreated Jaswant Smgh to be his mtermediary 
in making peace with the empire He wrote to the 
Maharajah, “The Emperor has cast me oS Other- 
wise I intended to have begged the task of recovering 
Qandahar with my unaided resources I fled (from 
Agra) m fear of my hfe Mirza Rajah, my patron, 
is dead If through your intercession I am pardoned, 

I shall send Shambhu to wait on the Prmce and serve 
as a mansahdar at the head of my followers where- 
ever ordered.’’ 

Jaswant Singh and Prmce Muazzam jumped at 
the offer and recommended Shivaji to the Emperor, 
who accepted the proposal The Emperor 
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recognizedl Shivaji a title of Rajah (early in 1668) 
but did not restore to him any of hia forts except 
Chakan Thus a peace vna made which lasted 
nearly two years 



CHAPTER XLf 

Jai Singh’s invasion of Bijapur, 1665-1666 
§ 1 . Causey of war with Bijapur. 

W'Ten appointing Jai Singh to the Deccan^ 
Aurangzib had instructed him to punish both Shivaji 
and the Bijapur king. But the Rajput general had 
pleaded, “It would not be wise to attack both these 
fools at the same time;’’ and so, he had at first 
directed all his forces against Shivaji alone (H A 
68 a) By the treaty of Purandar (June, 1665), the 
Maratha chief was shorn of two-thirds of his 
dominions and reduced to the rank of an obedient 
vassal. It was now the turn of Adil Shah to feel 
the weight of the Mughal arm 

His faults were many. By the treaty of August 
1657, he had bound himself to pay to the Emperor 
one I^rore of Rupees as indemnity and to cede 
Parenda fort with its dependent territory and the 
Nizam-Shahi Konkan; but he had taken advantage 
of the illness of Shah Jahan and the consequent war 
of succession to evade the fulfilment of his promise.^ 
True, at Aurangzib’s grand coronation he had 
presented 6 J /2 lakhs as part of his tribute and in 
January 1665 he had handed over seven lakhs of 
Rupees m cash and six caskets of jewels to the 
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Mughal envoy at hia Court But these amounted to 
only a small fraction of the total indemnity and he 
still delayed the delivery of the promised fort and 
temtory In November 1660 the Mughals had no 
doubt gamed possession of Parendn but it Avaa 
effected m despite of Adil Shah and only by bribmg 
his local governor 

The Bqapur long when opening hia great 
attack on Shrvaji in 1660 had sohcited cooperation 
from the Mughal Government proraismg to pay a 
fuithci subsidy The Emperor had agreed and 
Shajsta Khan s attack on Shrvaji s forts at the time 
had made a useful diversion m favour of the 
Bi)apuna and Adil Shah had m consequence 
succeeded m icoovenng Pnnhala Pawangarh and 
many other forta from the Marathas But All Add 
Shah 11 failed to pay the promised subsidy and even 
went so frir as to claim that it was he who 
had assisted Shaista Khan (by sending an army into 
Add-Shahi Konkan against SKtva]i) and got from the 
Khan a promise that ten laj^hs of his old war 
mdemnity woidd bo excused as the pnee of this 
assistance I 

During Jai Smgh s recent campaign against 
Shrvaji the Bijapur Sultan had no doubt sent an army 
under Khawas Khan to co-operate with the Mughals 
But Jai Smgh a ramd was never free from the fear 
of a treacherous move by these pretended alhes and 
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he nccusccl the Bijapuri general of fighting against 
llie Maralhas in a slack and half-hearted manner 
“Add Khan in his folly played false with me He 
outwardly sent an army into Shiva’s territory, but 
as he considered the utter destruction of Shiva to be 
harmful to his own interests and wished Shiva to 
stand as a wall between the imperial troops and the 
Bijapuris, — he made a secret alliance with the 
Maratha chief and helped him with lands, money, 
and other requisites He also induced the king of 
Golkonda to enter into this policy and send money 
to that infidel, while he was all the time sending 
letters breathing loyalty to the Emperor.” (A N 
910-913, 397; HA 66a, 79a, 70a; B 5. 399- 
401). 

The truth of the matter is that never smee the 
reign of Akbar did the Mughal Government once 
abandon the ambition of annexmg the Deccan, and 
the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda could never 
forget this cardinal fact of 1 7th centuiy Indian' 
politics. They, therefore, naturally looked round 
for allies, and after 1 663 found m Shivaji their only 
efl&cient bulwark agamst the Mughals It was 
impossible for them to enter heartily into any plan 
for “rooting Shiva out 

The aim of the Mughals is clear from Jai 
Smgh’s secret despatch to Aurangzib • “The 
conquest of Bijapur is the preface to the conquest 
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of all Deccam and KnmatnL The war wlh 
Shrvaji being over the vast Mughal army assembled 
under Jai Singh s command %vbs sfonding idly and 
profitable employment had to be found for it An 
mvasion of Bijapur offered the best means of domg 
this (HA 90a 74a AN 913) 

§ 2 Jai Stngh*B diplomacy and intrigues before 
war deseriions from Bijapur 

Jai Smgh B clever diplomacy prepared the 
ground m advance of the commg struggle His 
first task was to detach Shrvaji from Bqapur and 
mdeed to throw a bone of perpetual contention 
bctvfccn the two With this view m the treaty of 
Puiandar he offered to Shrvaji the Bijapun coaat-stnp 
and uplands of the Western Ghats for a pnee of 
40 laJdiB of hun (or 2 J^rcs of Rupees) Shrvaji was 
to wrest these tracts from the control of Bijapur and 
the Emperor agreed to confirm him m possession of 
them for ever A threefold gam was expiected by 
Jai Singh from this shrewd stroke of pohey first 
the acquisition of two JSpores of Rupees secondly 
the ahenahon of Shiva from Bijapur and thirdly 
rehevmg the imperial army of the arduous task of 
campaignmg m these two broken and jungly regions 
by throwing *that work on Shrvaji s shoulders In 
return the Maratha chief promised to assist the 
Mughals m the coming war by funuahmg 2 000 
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cavalry of his son Shambhuji’s contingent and 7,000 
expert infantry under bis personal command. ^ 

Jai Singh also intngued with many other 
zamindars of Bijapur and sent to them letters for 
seducing them from loyalty to their legitimate 
sovereign and offering them service under the 
Mughal Emperor. When Adil Shah protested 
against this conduct, Jai Singh replied that it had 
always been the practice of Mughal viceroys to grant 
letters of conciliation to all who solicited their favour 
The zamindars of the Kamatak and the Abyssinian 
mercenaries who had established themselves in the 
Kamul district (south of the Raichur Doab) in almost 
open independence of the king of Bijapur, — ^were 
invited with tempting offers of reward to j'oin Jai 
Singh. He also wrote to the Abyssinians of Janj‘ira 
to unite \vith him, promising them enrolment in the 
Mughal peerage and other benefits, though he 
secretly plotted with his master to contrive their 
destruction and the annexation of their territory to 
' the empire. (H A. 77b, 79a,) 


‘ *HA 70a, 81 a This shrewd deal m (as yet unconquered> 
land IS thus described by the Bijapur historian Shiva» despairmgr 
help from Bijapur (against the Mughals), made peace with Jai Singh 
The two infidels agreed together to invade Adil-Shahi territory Thia 
ntmaife-h^ram hereditary servant, the worst of base-born traitors under- 
took the work Adil Shah was perplexed at the union of his neigh- 
bouring enemy with his external foe, because a thief who knows the 
secrets of the house can do a harm, the hundredth part of which 
no thief from outside can commit {BS 404 ) 

r ' 

f. 
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The old policy of seducing the inimstera and 
generals of Bijapur was followed vigorously and with 
a lavish disregard of expenditure As ho wrote to 
prepare his master for the financial dram of the war 
As soon as our army enters the kmgdom many 
Dcccanis will have to be enlisted m our service and 
every one of them will have to be supphed with 
money according to his rank to enable him to aim 
and equip Pua followers] Elxpendituie of money 
will be necessary bll the conquest of Bijapur when 
our costa will be recovered as I hope {HA 74 b ) 


§ 3 Bijapar King deceived by Jai Singh Mvdla 
Ahmad joins the Mughals 


Mulla Yabia an Arab of the Naviuyat clan 
settled m fConkan and now an o£&ccr m the 
Emperor s service was the mtermediaiy m corrupting 
Bqapun officers like Randauln (sumamed Rustam 
1 Zaman) Abbas &c But the most eminent 
of these deserters was his elder brother Mulla 
Ahmad who had held die second place at the 
Bijapur Court bemg next to the prune minister 
Abdul Muhammad The whole of Konkan had 
been given to him as jagir Jai Singh set ^a very 
high value on Mulla Ahmad s adhfa^n to the 
Mughal cause because as he wrote to Aurangzib 
During our recent war with Shrva die Mulla had 
signally helped us by influencing Add Shah to break 


ti 
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off his friendship with Shiva, expel Shiva’s agent 
from his Court, and send an army into Konkan to 
fight the Maralhas. All other Bijapuri ministers had 
refused to urge this pro-Mughal policy on their 
master. The Mulla had secretly offered to quit 
Adil Shah s service and guide the Mughal operations 
against Bijapur, if the Emperor gave him a high 
post. Indeed, his ambition was to imitate the 
successful career of another foreign traitor in the 
Deccan, Mir Jumla of Golkonda, and for this he had 
been coquetting with the Mughal viceroy of the 
Deccan since 1661. {H.A. 82 a, 65 a.) 

Aurangzib agreed to create him a commander 
of Six Thousand and summoned him to the Presence. 
TTie problem now was, how could Mulla Ahmad 
leave Bijapur with his family without exciting the 
suspicion and incurring the vengeance of his master 
Jai Singh, therefore, cimningly wrote to Add Shah 
that as he had been ordered by the Emperor 
to investigate and settle the questions at issue 
between the Mughal and Bijapur Governments, the 
Sultan should send Mulla Ahmad, the chief of his 
nobles, to him to explain matters personally , and 
the refusal to send him would be regarded as a proof 
of Adil Shah’s contumacy and provoke an invasion 

of his country {H A 65 h— 66 a ) 

All Add Shah II , smcerely desirous of peace, 
sent Mulla Ahmad to Jai Smgh to negotiate and 
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remove all soiirces of difference between tbe two 
Powera The Mulla thus gfot with hia family 
beyond the reach of his master interviewed Jar 
Smgh near Purandar on 29th S^tember 1665 and 
was received with high honours He was at once 
created a (yhazari m the Mughal peerage given two 
and a half /oJ^/is of Rupees for his expenses and two 
months later sent to Delhi But he fell ill on the 
way and died at Ahraadnagar m the third week of 
December 1665 (/IJV 925 Hj\ T2a 76t 80a) 

Before opening the campaign, Jai Smgh 
employed diplomatic tnckery of which he -was a 
passed master to throw Adil Shah mto a sense of 
false secunty To the Bijapun envoy in hia camp 
ho pretended that he had received no order to mvade 
Bijopur but only to settle the long-standing question 
of tribute unpaid Beaidea making this false 
declaration he sent Rama (a man of Mulla 

Ahmad) and Govmd Pandit (Muazzam Kham) to 
lull Add Shah to sleep by means of smooth words 
and false stones of peace If Ad3 Shah sends 
envoys to me 1 shall demand an exorbitant tribute 
m one pajment the cession of fort Sholapur and 
other Nizam-Shahi mahals Chinchoh and other 
villages m the Bidar distnct together with other hard 
terms which he cannot possibly acc^it {H A 65 
h — 66 a ) Indeed Jai Singh s secret correspond 
cnee fiUIy bears out the Bijapur hiatonan s statement, 
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that Adil Shah sent envoys to Jai Singh soliciting 
peace, but the Rajah, proud of his 70,000 troopers 
and numerous infantiy, did not listen to his request, 
and invaded Bijapur.” {B.S. 405.) 

In the meantime Jai Singh made himself secure 
on the Golkonda side As he wrote to his master, 
“It is highly expedient to show imperial favours to 
Qutb Shah now, and to induce him to give up the 
idea of joining the Bijapuris. Therefore, I have 
made friendly and conciliatory overtures to him . . 

If the veil is withdrawn [from our real intention 
about him] and he despairs of peace with us, then 
he will be driven to ally himself with Adil Shah “ 
(HA. 72a) 


§ 4 Jai Singh*s military resources and 
preparations. 

His diplomatic web having been thus subtly 
woven, Jai Singh collected the sinews of war The 
imperial forces^ under his banners numbered about 
40,000 troopers, to which must be added local 
auxiliaries Shiva] i sent iiim 2,000 troopers whom 


* A N 988 gfives Jai Singh considerably above 31,500 cavalry, 
Manucci (u Ml) 50,000 Norsemen, JDil (p 55) 61,000, BS (p 405) 
70,000 cavalry and many ahsham, Khafi Khan (ii 191) 25,000 troopers 
The Maratha contingent, HA Jai Singh s praise of the Maratha 

auxiliaries, HA 84b, 76b, 8Ia, also A N 1002 
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Ills son as a 5 hazan was bound by the regulations 
to supply, and 7 000 expert mfantry of his own 
The Maratha contingent %va8 commanded by Nctnji 
Pollcar reputed m the Deccan as a second Shivaji 
Jai Singh thought that Shrvaji could be more usefully 
employed m capturing forts and malcmg diversions 
m other parts of the Bgapur temtoiy than m accom 
panying the imperial army He had the highest 
opmion of Shrvaji s skill as a general and wrote to 
the Emperor In this expedition he can render very 
■valuable services His attendance in the present 
campaign is very necessary Khafi Khan (u 192) 
also bears witness to Shivaji s usefulness saying 
Shiva and Nctaji were noted masters and expen 
enced hands m the art of capturing forts 

Before setting out on the campaign the Rajah 
asked for 40 to 50 large pieces of cannon to be sent 
to him from the Deccan fortresses — at least 30 pieces 
m addition to the seven already with hnn as Bijapur 
was defended by the famous meddan and 

other artillery of long range and large calibre The 
Chief of Impcnnl Artillery was requested to send 
hnn powder shot and rockets m qunnbty sufficient 
for such an important undertaking Imperial orders 
on the local officers were also aohated for the supply 
of provisions regularly during die whole campaign 

(H A 64 b,7A a) 

He was impatient to begm the war Our 
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nrmy is sitting idle and the enemy are using this 
respite to strengthen themselves. The delay of a 
day now is equivalent to the loss of a year.” H A , 
7 A a) He knew that his success depended on 
attacking Bijapur by surpnse before Adil Shah had 
time to make preparations for defence. He learnt 
from his correspondents at Bijapur that “the enemy’s 
troops are disunited and quarrelling among them- 
selves; the fort of Bijapur has no protective works, 
no materials or provisions for standing a siege; and 
as soon as the imperial army arrives in that tract most 
of the Adil-Shahi chiefs and officers will enter the 
imperial service, and this fact will bring Adil Shah 
down on his knees.” {H.A , 65 a ) 

Such an opportunity must not be allowed to 
slip away. But Jai Singh could not move one inch 
without money. He had spent more than 22 lakhs 
durmg the three months* war with Shivaji and now 
(in October, 1 665) his mansabdars* and artillerymen s 
salary was six months m arrears, and they were 
starving Moreover, large sums would be needed 
in buying deserters from Bijapur as soon as the cam- 
paign opened So, he pressed the Emperor to send 
him money quickly {H.A. 74 b ) 

§ 5. Jai Singh starts against Bijapur 
He had at first decided to start on 20th October 
But ‘‘the treasure ordered from the provincial 
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treasury of Malwa had not yet omvcd and there was 
no sign of its having even started {HA 74 ) At 
last on 1 2th November twenty /a^hs of Rupees 
reached him Another ten /oJ^/is was placed with 
the ditoan of the Deccan at his call Jai Smgh 
immediately paid the salary due to his troops and 
started on the 19th from the foot of fort Pumndar 
and advanced rapidly without waiting for the arrival 
of the big guns and siege matenals from Parenda 
(HA 81 t— 82a 85a) 

The impcnal vanguard consisting of 7,500 
troopers was led by the renowned warrior Dihr Khan 
with all the artillery of the army In the Centre 
12 000 strong rode Jai Singh himself ivhile the 
Right and Left wings were commanded by Daud 
Khan emd Rajah Rai Singh Sisodia respectively each 
at the head of 6 000 cavalry Shivaji s contingent 
9 000 strong formed the left of the Centre In 
addition to the hno of front slarmisherB {qaTowwal} 
the advanced reserve (Utimah) and rearguard there 
were two divisions for protecting the two Annies who 
marched at a long distance parallel to the mam 
army {A JV 988 )* Two da}^ after the start 

•The cunptdm BJ}itpaT b fnlJy In AJ^ 988 — 1021 

Til* odfllml ()c«p*tclxe« « 8% — 938 (J*l Slnat to 

repeated In 213t — 2I5« and 23l» — 233<i (lattan oi UdiraJ ) The 
Bliapar Klatortan narrathre (B-S 406-427) la tncetnpleta ona-alded 
and maa^ la aeraral point*, I cannot make anrtlilnff of dM va^ne 
roferaocaa to tlib camp ai gn (?) In r«rfjy»-4-dB IJ (ProbaUy the 

9 
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Abdul Muhammad Miana, an Afghan noble of 
Bijapur who had been disappointed at his cousin 
being preferred to the headship of his clan, came 
over to the Mughals. But the main body of Afghans 
in the Adil-Shahi service, with their chief Abdul 
fvarim Bahlol fChan, remained loyal, and Jai Singh’s 
gam was slight. 989; H.A. 82 h— 83 a, 

84 a) 

During the first month of the campaign Jai 
Singh’s march was an uninterrupted triumph. From 
Purandar to Mangalvide, a fort 52 miles north of 
Bijapur, the invaders advanced without meeting widi 
any opposition. The Bijapuri forts on the way were 
either evacuated in terror or surrendered at call to 
Shivaj'i’s men who had been detached from Jai 
Singh’s army to capture them . Phaltan, 35 miles 
s e of Purandar was entered on 7th December. 
Thathora 1 3 miles south-west of Phaltan on the 8th, 
Khatav about a week later, and Mangalvide itself 
about the 18th. The invaders marched on, and then 
on 24th December had their first contact with the 

I 

I 0 L M S IS corrupt or fragmentary ) First battle H A 86 b — 87flr> 
not in B*S Second battle HA 87, B S 409 Third battle A N 

998 999 only Fourth battle H A 93b, 410, Dd 57 Fifth 

battle, HA 88, not m BS KK ii 196 (full) Storm, ii 141 and 

55 57, too short For the events after 27th January 1666, Jai 

Singh’s letter-book and B^ are entirely silent, and our only source 
of information is the Alcrmgtr-namah For the date of the first battle 
JijA differs from A N by one day 
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<iietny because the Bijapun long bad wisely concen- 
trated all bia fo r ce s near bis capital and suffered tbe 
Mugbals to penetrate unmolested thus far from tbar 
own frontier In ffie nigbt of tbe 24lh tbe Bijapun 
scouts m tbe favourite fashion of tbe Deccanis fired 
lockets into tbe Mughal camp 

§ 6 First bailie 25ih Dec 1 665 
Next day a detachment under Dilir Khan and 
Sbivaji marched ten miles from tbe imperial camp 
and fought a Bijapun army of 12 000 men under tbe 
famous gcneralB Sbarza Khan and Kbawas Khan and 
tberr Maratba allies Jadav Rao of Kalian and Vyan 
kaji tbe half brother of Sbivaji Tbe Deccams 
evaded tbe charges of the heavy cavalry of Delhi but 
harassed them by their cossack tactics forming 
four divisions and fighting loosely After a long 
■contest Dilrr Khan s tireless energy and courage 
broke the enemy by repeated charges and they 
Tcbicd in the evening leaving one general and 15 
captains dead on the field and many flags horses 
•and weapKins in the Mughal hands But as soon as 
the victors began their return march the elusive 
enemy reappeared and galled them severely from the 
two wmgs and rear The Mughal rearguard under 
Netaji bore the brunt of the attack and was pressed 
«o hard and so mcessantly that Jai Singh had to 
reinforce it strongly The enemy were at last shaken. 
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off, after jadav Rao had been shot dead The 
Mughal loss, also, was heavy. 

A day earlier a capable general on the imperial 
side had been killed. Jai Singh had deposited his 
heavy baggage and other property in the fort of 
Mangalvide and placed a garrison there under Udit 
Singh Bhadauna as qiladar and Sarfaraz Khan as 
faujdar of the environs At dawn, 24^1 December, 
Sharza Khan with 6,000 cavalry came to the fort by 
forced marches Sarfaraz Khan, disobeying Jai 
Singh’s instructions, sallied out to fight him and was 
slain The remnant of his force fled back to the 
fort, and when the pursuing Bijapuns came within 
range of the fort guns, the}'^ were scattered with a 
vollej^ from the walls. 

After a two days’ stay, Jai Singh resumed his 
march on 27th December, and, next day in the after- 
noon, when approachmg the haltmg place, he heard 
of the enemy’s presence in force a mile off. Leav-. 
mg his Ccimp under proper guard, he marched up 
and offered them battle The Deccani horsemen, 
as usual, tried to envelop the Mughals, breakmg mto 
several loose bodies, each of which attacked its imme- 
diate opponent at the first sign of any weakness or 
disorder in the ranks of the latter They began 
with a distant fire of rockets and matchlocks But 
the Mughals, as was their wont, were eager to come 
to close gnps, and charged gallantly with sword and 
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«pear wKile the Dcccanu gave way but kept up a 
Parthum fight for the six miles they were chased 

§ 7 Jai Singh tloppcd near B(;apur 

Next day 29th December Jai Smgh arrived 
within 12 miles of Bijapur * This was destined to 
be the furthest pomt of his advance for here the 
first stage of the war ended and the second stage 
began m which the Mughala were outnumbered and 
outmanoeuvred by the Bijapuns totally lost the im 
bative and lived like a besieged camp as long as 
they continued m hostile temtoiy By this time Ah 
Add Shah II a mihtaiy preiwuabons had been com 
pleted all his vassals from far and near had gathered 
under hia banners a wise plan of combined defence 
and reprisal had been sketched and his capital and 
its environs had been rendered impregnable to 
attack 

The fort of Bqapur was now m a strong posture 
of defence Its walls had been repaired and large 
quantities of provisions and matenal laid m and its 
regular garrison strengthened by 30 000 Kamataki 
mfantry — renowned for their fightmg quality In 
addition to this the country round for a radnis of 
SIX miles had been remorselessly laid waste the 

h» Di/ 56 ai»d 199 ibo pUc« b c*D«I wbldi in»y 

b# eSlit*r iO au a ol Brjapor or mom proboWy 

-W • (f) tfwtn 6 m. a. n e of tlm dty 
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off, after Jadav Rao had been shot dead. The 
Mughal loss, also, was heavy. 

A day earlier a capable general on the imperial 
side had been hilled. Jai Smgh had deposited his 
heavy baggage and other property in the fort of 
Mangalvide and placed a garrison there under Udit 
Singh Bhadauna as qiladar and Sarfaraz Khan as 
faujdar of the environs At dawn, 24th December, 
Sharza Khan with 6,000 cavalry came to the fort by 
forced marches Sarfaraz Khan, disobeying Jai 
Singh’s instructions, sallied out to fight him and was 
slam. The remnant of his force fled back to the 
fort, and when the pursuing Bijapuris came within 
range of the fort guns, they were scattered with a 
volley from the walls. 

After a two days’ stay, Jai Smgh resumed his 
march on 27th December, and^next day m the after- 
noon, when approaching the halting place, he heard 
of the enemy’s presence m force a mile off. Leav-. 
ing his camp under proper guard, he marched up 
and offered them battle. The Deccani horsemen, 
as usual, tried to envelop the Mughals, breaking into 
several loose bodies, each of which attacked its imme- 
diate opponent at the first sign of any weakness or 
disorder in the ranks of the latter. Thej' began 
v.ith a distant fire of rockets and matchlocks. But 
the Mughals, as \vns their wont, were eager to come 
to close grips, and cliarged gallantly with sword and 
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spear ^^^Klle the Pecenms gave Avay but kept up a 
Parthian fight for the six miles they were chased 

§ 7 Jai Singh stopped near Bijapur 

Next day 29th December Jai Singh arrived 
Avithin 12 miles of Bijapur * This 's\tis destined to 
be the furthest pomt of his advance, for here the 
first stage of the \var ended and the second stage 
began in which the Mughals were outnumbered and 
outmanceuvied by the Bijapuna, totally lost the ini 
tiatrve and lived like a besieged camp os long as 
they continued in hostile territory By this lime All 
Adil Shah II s military preparations had been com 
pleted, all his vassals from far and near had gathered 
under his banners a wise plan of combmed defence 
and reprisal had been sketched and his capital and 
its envuons had been rendered impregnable to 
attack 

The fort of Bijapur was now m a strong posture 
of defence Its walls had been repaued and large 
quantities of provisions and material laid in and its 
regular garrison strengthened by 30 000 Knmatala 
infantry — renowned for their fighting quality In 
addition to this the coimtry round, for a radius of 
SIX miles had been remorselessly laid waste the 

* In Dll 56 mnd Obo pine* W called MoVianah whld) may 
be either Mo^hrvipnr 10 m, n. of Bljapor or more probably 
N a (f) then 6 m B n e of the dty 
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two large tanks of Nauraspur and Shahpur, each of 
which could have supplied the needs of an entire 
army, had been drained dry; all the wells in the 
environs had been filled up with earth ; every build- 
ing had been razed to the ground and every tree cut 
down, sp that “not a green branch or shade-giving 
wall was left standing” to afford shelter to the 
invaders. At the same time a picked force under 
the noted generals Sharza Khan and Siddi Masaud 
had been sent off to invade the imperial dominions 
and create a diversion in Jai Singh’s rear, while the 
mam Bijapuri army hovered round that general’s 
camp. 

Jai Singh at once recognized that the chance of 
taking Bijapur by a coup de mam was gone. And 
he was not prepared for a regular siege, as, in his 
eagerness “to grasp the golden chance [of attacking 
Bijapur while undefended and torn by domestic 
factions] , he had not summoned big artillery and 
siege material from Parenda fort but had arrived near 
Mangalvide by rapid marches.” And now his posi- 
tion was cntical Twenty thousand Bijapuns faced 
him in the open, while they could easily draw 
reinforcements from their capital There was also a 
rumour, which soon proved to be true, that a large 
army was commg from Golkonda to the help of Adif 
Shah, “On account of the devastation of the 
environs of the fort, Jai Smgh’s army was faced not 
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only with thirst but also %vith starvation as the 
pack-oicn of the gram camera (ban/orcs) accompany- 
ing the army could not get enough fodder and dnnk 
on the way Hia council of war advised a retreat 

§ 8 Mughals begin io retreat, 5 Jan 1666 

Therefore when withm 12 miles of Bijapur jai 
Smgh decided to turn back m order to expel the 
enemy s raiding parties from the impcnal temtory 
After a seven days halt which was marked by 
another running fight between the patrols on the two 
sides the Mughal general began his retreat on 5th 
January 1666 the Bqapuns hangmg on his rear * 
He reached Sultanpur (on the Sma) 16 miles south 
of Parenda on the 27th end halted there for 24 days 
His mtenbon was to rest between the forts of 
Sholapur and Parenda leave his heavy baggage 
behind and advance against Bijapur a second time 
with a lightly-cqmpped and mobile division 

The news of his return march had an immediate 


J*i 1 tetittit hom j Wi Jui 1666 — In 

mvcKe* rekcb** tEa bank of tb* Bbima — battle of lltb Jan (i4^ 
1000) blit foi 4 or 5 day* near Man^iabride — maieboa towarda 
Parendi abont I6tb Jazu^-battlo of Lobd on tbo bank of tbe Bbtma 
on 22nd Jan-- — anfres at Sultanpur 27th January (H A 233 214b 
— 2{5aJ I auuKrt find Lohri La tbo Ada*, but tboro U a Lofta 23 
ttu a. of Parenda Or It may bo BboaH 9 m. duo weat of Sultanpur 
(Sb 59 S E.) 
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effect ihr litjnpurt rtKi’-u^n titiclcr Shnr/A KJuitn 
cvnruTlrH tht* mjpf;r»’i! Jerritf rv nrul joincirl ihr .nrmj 
tJiulrr AIjcUjI Miihftrnm-i'‘! {tlir ti'azn) ^\]l^ch vvns 
follow jn 5 :» jni But in tKi’? mntith of jnnt!?»n.', 

four niU!*^ortunr', lu'full the Muffhnln. first, 

when alrnil the i2th. n hM\e Afpliin rnptrsln nnmcrl 
Sihiinclnr {the brother of Tnlh jani^ Khnn) wns con- 
vovmjr provI‘ii''’n*? m,»terial nncl inunllton'? to tlie nnnv 
of Jni Sinph. n Mtperior Bljapuri force under Sh.iryn 
Khnn flipped round Jni Stnpli nnd after co'vcrinf/ 5 
clays’ march in two tlny-i. surprised him at a place 
(Depaon, according to Di//,*n</ia. 57) cipht miles south 
of Parc'nda To the enemy’s inxatation to desert to 
them, this loyal officer replied, “Tdic only place 
where 1 can meet you h the battle field.” Hopelessly 
outnumbered, he disdained to flee, dismounted, and 
fought wath bow and sword, and then “wnth daggers 
and finally with his bare fists,” till he was cut down. 
His son nnd some clansmen were picked up wounded 
and held as prisoners at Sholapur, and all his rich 
convoy was plundered jai Singh ascribed this 
disaster to the disloyal negligence of the commandant 
of Parenda. 


§ 9. Doings of Shivaji and Netaji. 

Then, on the 16th, Shiva w^ho had at his own 
request been detached to make a diversion m the 
west by attacking fort Panhala, met wuth a dismal 
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failure Five days after parting from Jai SmgK** on 
iKe bank of the Bhimn he had reached Panhaln and 
assaulted it three hours before da^^m But the gar- 
rison %vere on the alert and n thousand Marathas fell 
down lolled or wounded When the rising sun lit 
up die scene Shivaji found it madness to continue the 
struggle and retired baffled to his ONvn fort of Khelna 
(Vishnlgarh) 27 miles ^\'eatward8 But his troops 
continued to ravage that quarter and succeeded in 
drawang and detaining there 6 000 Bijapuns under 
Siddi Masaud and Randaula Khan {HA 84 fe — 
85 a) 

About the 20th came the evil news that Netaji 
Shivaji 8 chief officer who was dissatisfied with his 
master probably at the madequate recognibon of his 
valuable services and gallant feats of arms had de 
serted to Bijapur for a bribe of four lal^hs of him and 
led raiding parties mto Mughal territory Joi Singh 
could not afford to lose such a man and so he lured 

* TTio onapcctnl f&Uaro befora tbo fort of tHo 

to di*»cn*loi« tn tbo MobIi*! camp Tb* porty bosdU to Jal Sinib 
"WblcJi WM lod by Dtlti {CKm Mcribod hi* fQ-racocn to iho laJw 
'Wwuuita or tieacbmy o( Shir*}! wid (kmaiKicd th*t b« thaoU be 
LDpU*oaed ai m. pttslthnictiU J»1 Slot^ t»w tbo dhoffer In wblcb 
vtood among tbo defeetod end rnQen Moflbel eoldlcry Xo 
•Olid blm €Jtit of tbo reach of KU ciremlei bo gladly accepted tbe 
pi<>po«al tbat tba Maratba contingent tbonld mnka a dlreralon In 
tbo Weateru prorlnce* of Bljapcrr Dflir ■ design to mtnd r Sbtrejl 
attested by Manned (fl 137) and tbe Engllab Factory Roeotda 
<My end HU Timet 3rd ed p 136 ) 
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him bach (20th March) with many persuasive letters 
and the acceptance of all his high demands, viz,, 
the rank of a 5-hazari, jagir in the settled and lucra- 
tive old territory of the empire (as distinct from the 
unsettled, ill-conquered and ever-ravaged new an- 
nexations in the Deccan), and Rs. 38,000 in cash. 
[H.A . 94 a ) For this offence the Maratha general 
had soon to make a severe atonement; he was sud- 
denly arrested at Dharur (October 1666), sent to- 
Delhi in chains, and there forced to embrace Islam 
as the only means of saving his life (February 1667.) 
[A N. 987, 1009, 1021, 1033.] 

The fourth misfortune of the Mughals was the 
sending of 1 2,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry by the 
Sultan of Golkonda under his trusty eunuch Raza 
Quli (surnamed Neknam Khan) to assist Adil Shah. 
Arrived near Bijapur, they were welcomed by the 
wazir and passed in review before Ali, who received 
their salute from the Ah Burj The tiA^o armies 
fratermzed amidst grand lejoicings (about 31st Janu- 
ary), and then they moved on Jai Singh from two 
sides, in order to crush him between them. {A.N,. 

1006, S 5. 413-414) 

§ 10. Jai Singh hard-pressed 

Jai Singh’s position was now extremely danger- 
ous Even before this doubling of the enemy’s 
forces, his retreat from the environs of Bijapur hacE 
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been molested and he had been able to move on 
only after fighting two battles on 11 th and 22nd 
Jeinuary besides almost daily skirmishes by his 
foraging parties The battle of Lohn, 22nd January, 
was very sanguinary the imp>enaliats losmg 190 
men slam and 250 wounded besides many horses,, 
while the enemy a casualties exceeded 400 slam and 
1 000 wounded (C/ K K u 197 ) The Right 
and Left wings of the Mughal army under Daud 
Khan and Dihr Khan rcspectivdiy were attacked m 
succession by the mobile enemy m full force and had 
to be heavily reinforced so that the Centre (under 
Jai Smgh) was depleted The enemy seized this 
opportunity to make an onset on the Rajah s person 
But his Rajputs under Hamath Chauhan and other 
leading officers of his own contingent who formed 
his Van after saluting him gallantly dashed mto 
the enemy s ranks and despcratelv resisted them at 
close quarters Hamath fell after receiving 2 1 
woimds and so also did moat of his comrades 
several other Rajputs were wounded The dead 
formed heaps on the field of encounter The 
battle raged for six hours from 3 PM The 
Deccanis tried their utmost but at last fled with 
heavy loss Thanks to the stcadmess and co- 
operation of all divisions of his army Jai Smgh 
repulsed the enemy* chased them for four miles 
and reached his own camp after 1 0 P M 
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After fighting five such battles in less than a 
month (25 Dec. — 22 Jan.), jai Singh’s army was 
clearly no longer fit for further exertions. So, he 
rcstcci his men at Sultanpur for 24 days (27 Jan. — 
19 Feb.) But during this period the imperial domi- 
nions enjoyed no security. The Bijapur-Golkonda 
army, divided into four corps, — under Sharza, 
Kha'was, Bahlol and Abdul Muhammad, — ^finding 
the field clear, raided in various directions. They 
attached the forts of Khatav, Mangalvide and 
Kahani, though unsuccessfully. The Mughals 
were demoralized. When (3 Feb ) on hearing of 
the siege of Mangalvide jai Singh ordered Daud 
Khan and Qutb-ud-din Khan Kheshgi with his Right 
and Rear divisions to go to its relief, ‘‘these generals 
wasted some days in vain discussions, and when 
strongly pressed, they flatly refused to go unless 
the Left Wing under Rajah Rai Singh was sent with 
them Jai Singh had no help but toVonsent to it ” 
(Jai Singh to Aurangzib, H.A 93 a) At the 
approach of these three generals, the Bijapuns at 
once raised the siege (about 1 2th Feb ), and the 
Mughal detachment, after throwing money and pro- 
visions mto the fort, returned to Jai Singh’s camp 

(19th) 

The raiding parties of Bijapur, under Bahlol 
Khan and Netaji, in the lately annexed Bidar-Kaliani 
distncts (at the n. e comer of the old Bijapur 
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longdom) ooiJd no longer be ignored And tKere- 
fore on 20tlx ]ai Singh issued from his camp 
at Sultanpur and marched due east mto the disturbed 
area 

§ M /oi Singh 5 campaign in the Bhima Manjira 
region Feh — June 1666 
The durd stage of the war now began which 
was to end with his retreat to Bhum 18 m n e of 
Parenda early m June next Dunng these three 
months and a half Jeu Smgh moved about* m die 
small quadrilateral formed by the Bhnna on the west 


• J»1 Slnch • moTcmoibr 2 MucIim oat of Saltuipur (20 Feb 
1666) — muJl fort of DboH taken by a detacbmant — encamp* at 
Taljaptn (3 Maich)^ tbt day* bait — rtarta from Tuljapor (10 Mat ) — 
arrirea rir mile* from Naldutg (Htb) — marcbet towattlr Gnnjotl 
wblcb waa taken by an adrmncod dMaloti (15tb)-'nMcba* Gonjod 
(I6tb) — coaicbc* 15 mile* to two mile* of Nllans (17tb) — bait. NUanff 
capltnlatc* — two aerem battle* (abont 29tb) — match from Ntlanfr 
toward* Au**^ Plat) — bait, aerere batde (2 AptU) — marcbea to 
Lator rend* Sofrar] 23 m, IX. w of Niloni; ('4th) — halt for 

8 day* — marches to Axulon (? Sberadon, 12 m. n. of DboVl) (13tb) — 
lo«m bait on the bank of the Talm*, (16di) — match resumed aloog 
the rlroT (29tb) — encamp* near Tbalr fort (4 m. • of Dhokl) {4tb 
May) battle — ^3 day* bait — march resumed (8th) — reaches bank of 
tb* Manfira, 20 m. from Dbatm (9tb) — marcbe* 1 1 m. towards 
Dbarasbsrr ( 1 6di)— crosses the lirar Sin (> Slna) and baits st Sabrl In 
Psraxida district (21**) — encamps on lb* bank of tha Bhima (22nd)— 
istnm marcb begins pist)— creases the rtrejr (Sioa?) and halts 16 nu 
from Parenda (2 Jane) — reachu Bbrnu} haha thsr* dD 27 Sep — 
march towards Btr bcfln* (28 3«p ), — halt riaar Kr till 20th Oct* — 
learea taarlrona of Blr (17tb Nor ) — reaches Anrmnaabad (26lb), 
(iitcmflmamch 1007 — 21 ) 
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nnd Mnnjuft <in tiir tiilrit of Dhnruf m 

ihr ftnrf lul/iptir in the t )uth. {n the* eourne- 

<kf tilt’s t.itnpntj/n, ijr lotijriu four enorc hloody Ihii 
fruhlr''i {Mttlr Itkr b''''rorr: e’.trli 

tirnf {It'' Bi/ftpiifH v/rfc in the- firfd hn'I 

tUtven ‘>omt: rli'iisnr?^ b*n ihf'v w^-re* not <’r>tsiterl, 
nltfl f cjttintier’'i Urfuir {a lioven fcHincl the Mupltitl 
CAinp, ci‘*v off fiTtcl ur.t): forrij^in;* parties, 

nml ’ttop litc ,'irrtval of r.upplt^:l. Durmf* ihi'i ptrhifl, 
the fort*, of (3ho{:i (»hi m. o. of Pnrencla), Ciinjoti 
(2() rn. 0, of Nsthlitrp). nnrl Nthtrif' (23 ni. further 
north). Ns ere t*ipiure<l fjy the Mtif'hnN, — no Ncry 
itnporlnnt frainn, nnd Nrtaji retitmrd to tite Mufthnl 
riidc. A ncv.* plan of war \\m adopted in the middle 

of Mav : "At the chi'tive cnemv could not be 

*■ 

cauf»ht in one body, nor crushed once for all, but 
thc\ scattered like quicksilver, and the imperialists 
NN ho were encumbered with a camp and heavy* 
bapp-ape could not pursue them for any long dis- 
tance, — therefore, Jni Singh decided to make his 
army more light and mobile, so as to be capable of 
following the enemy till a crushing blow could be 
inflicted. He took with himself only small tents 
and light kit and urged his officers to do the same 
and send all the baggage of the soldiers and camp- 
followers to Dharur (31 m. n. of Dhoki), where a 
strong garrison was left to guard them.” (A.N , 
1018.) 
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On 16th May this light division started from the 
bank of the Manjira near Dhanir marched due south 
by Dhaiashev (1 3 m s of Dhold) and after cross 
TTig the Sina encamped on the h ank of the Bhim a 
{probably at Sonda ) But at this point the imperial 
army completely broke dovm and the campaign had 
to be abandoned The soldiers were exhausted 
by privation long marches and heavy loss of horses 
and transport animals The rainy season was near 
and the Emperor wrote to Jai Smgh to return to 
Aurangabad canton diere for the monsoons and 
aend a part of his army to the jagns of his officers 
where they could live m (greater) comfort {A N 
1 020 ) So a retreat was decided upwn 

Mangalvide was too far from the MugheJ fron 
tier and too isolated a post to be held easily nor 
was it suffiaently strong to be defended m the 
jibsence of a protecting field army Jai Smgh 
therefore detached (24th May) Dihr Khan to remove 
the guns Eind material from the fort distribute the 
gram and other property bum whatever could not 
be earned away and dismantle the fortifications 
Tbis was done and the piarty re]dmed hmn on the 
30th PKaltan had been deemed untenable and its 
b4ughal garrison withdrawn as early as February 
last It was then presented to Mahadji Nnnbalkar 
a son m law of Shivaji and an officer of the 
impenahats {AJ^ 1020-21 1007) So not a 
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single plncc remained to the Mughals out of th' 
gains of the first campaign. 

The return march northwards began on 31s 
May. Reaching Bhum (about 10th June), Jai Singf 
hailed there for 3J/^ months, and then, on 28tf 
September, started for the environs of Bir (37 m n. 
of Bhum) where he stayed till 1 7th November, 
finally reaching Aurangabad on the 26th of that 
month. By the end of May when the Mughals 
began this final retreat, the Bijapuns too were 
exhausted. Their provisions had run short, their 
weapons were worn out, their country had been re- 
duced to a wilderness, and their soldiers were at 
death’s door. The Sultan of Golkonda also recalled 
his troops. Both the combatants were sick of the 
war, and longed for peace; and negotiations were 
reopened The Bijapuris retired within their own 
frontiers when the Mughals did the same (A.N, 

1019) 

§ 12 Money loss of the Bijapur invasion. 

Jai Singh’s invasion of Bijapur was a military 
failure. Not an inch of territory, not a stone of a 
fortress, not a pice of indemnity was gained by it. 
As a financial speculation it was even more disas- 
trous Only the most complete success could have 
justified such a costly adventure immediately after 
the war with Shivaji had thrown the pay of the 
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Mughal army into arrears for aix months In addi 
tion to the thirty lai^hs of Rupees from the imperial 
treasury Jai Smgh had spent more than a ^totc out 
of hia own pocket (Dil 56 ) His own letters 
prove that his avowed weapon for the conquest of 
Bijapur was gold and he expiccted to wm the king- 
dom by buying every Bijapun captam at his own 
pnce As he wrote to the Ehnperor It is neces- 
sary to detach three races from the enemy viz the 
Afghans who form more than half the eirmy of 
Bqapur the Abyssinians (about 2000 brave troopw) 
and the Mahdavi sect foremost m raising tumult 
more than 3000 horse When these have jomed us 
the Bijapun generals will be broken winged and 
unable to carry out any exploit Many of them 
should be given cash rewards and many jagirs m 
our old temtory {HA 90 ) And again 

As soon as our army enters this kingdom many 
Deccanis will have to be enlisted m our service and 
every one of them -will require money Till the con 
quest of Bijapur the spending of money according 
to expediency is very necessary {HA 74 b) 
At first Aurangzih had objected to such lavish 
expenditure on mere speculation and doubted 
whether die enterprise would not end m utter loss 
like the Balkh and Qmdahar adventures of his 
father s reign Jcu Smgh rephed that Bijapur was 
not like those desert lands after its conquest all the 
10 
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cost of the war would be recovered from the soil. 
Haji Shafi Khan, the diwan of the Deccan, used to 
object and delay in granting jagirs to the Bijapun 
deserters; but Jai Singh complained to the Emperor 
against this obstructionist subordinate and had him 
removed from the province. {H.A. 91 a and Dil. 
62.) 

Profuse as Jai Singh’s pa5unents were, they were 
exceeded by the engagements he made on behalf of 
his master Every petty Muslim captam or Maratha 
chieftain, who ofiFered to desert from Bijapur, was 
promised a title and a high mansab m the Mughal 
service, besides a large cash boimty for equipping 
his retamers. {Dil. 62.) The number of the traitors 
thus recommended was so large, that the k^epmg 
of Jai Singh’s promises would have drained the 
imperial treasury more thoroughly than the failure 
of a campaign. Aurangzib in anger rejected all the 
Rajah’s recommendations after grEmtmgi'the first few. 

§ 13. Emperor’s displeasure with Jai Singh for 

his failure 

As early as the beginning of January, 1666, 
when Jai Singh retreated for the first time, Aurangzib 
had censured him for his failure and asked him to 
show what he had gained with the vast army and 
treasure given to him When Jai Singh’s second 
campaign produced no better result, he felt that he 
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liad fallen under hia master a \vm\h and tliat if tKis 
failure were not relieved his lifelong devotion to the 
Mughal throne would be forgotten and he %vould 
be dismissed with every mark of ignominy The 
unhappy general tned hard to retain the command 
of the Deccan anny so as to get another chance of 
relnevmg his fame He \vns troubled by Court 
news of the Emperor s angry remarks on him and 
of a talk about sending Pnnce Muazznm to the 
South to supersede him in the viccroyalty He then 
besought his son and friends at Court to exert 
themselves to save him he offered the prime 
mmister a bribe of Ra 30 000 for inducmg the 
Emperor to let hnn contmue as suhahJar But it 
was all m vam (BS 415 HA 89 h — 93 a, Jai 
Singh 8 explanation to Emperor 195 a — 196 b, 
Jai Singh to Ram Smgh at Court ) 

The escape of Shivaji from Agra (August 1666) 
added to Jai Singh s troubles he -waa held to be 
m some >VBy responsible for the conduct of his son 
Ram Smgh who was more than suspected of having 
connived at Shivaji a flight After Jai Smgh s final 
rctnement to Bit (October) he received orders to 
return to Aurangabad and on the 23rd March follow- 
ing (1667) he was recalled to Court and the 
viccroyalty of the Deccan was given to Pnnce 
Muazzam assisted by Jaawimt Smgh (A 1 037 ) 
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§ 1 4 Misery and death of Jai Singh, 1 667 

TKe Rajput veteran of a hundred fights made 
over charge to his successor at Aurangabad in May 
1667, and bent his way towards Northern India in 
humiliation and disappointment His bnlliant 
career which had been passed under three Emperors 
and m which he had won laurels from Qandahar to- 
Mungir and Balkh to Maharashtra, was clouded by 
a single ill-success at its close. Not a pice of the 
^rore of Rupees of his own money that he had spent 
in the Bijapur war would be repaid by his master 
Broken-hearted from disgrace and disappomtment, 
and labourmg under disease and old age, Jai Singh 
sank in death on reaching Burhanpur, on 2nd July, 
1667 Like Walsmgham of Elizabeth’s Court, he 
died a bankrupt after serving too faithfully an 
exacting but thankless master 

§ 15. Vindication of Jai Smgh 

Aurangzib refused to forgive Jai Singh the one 
failure of his life But the Rajah had never a fair 
chance m this war His army was hopelessly 
inadequate for the conquest of so large and nch a 
kingdom , his war material and food supply were 
sufficient for a month or two only, and he had no 
siege-guns At the same time the power of the 
Bijapur State was unimpaired m contrast with its 
exhausted condition when Aurangzib himself 



1666) viiY JM siNai rAnjJ5 at mjut.h 

cnptorcd lU capital 19 >car$ later Itn kinp waa 
atill able and energetic its nobililv laid aside tbcir 
factious quarrels for ibc lime bcinp and in addition 
Qutb ShaK and mnn> ndfibbounng znmindars 
joined Adi! SKnb against Jai Singh as thej knew 
that the Mughal conquest of Btjnpur ^^•ould be the 
prelude to the conquest of all Deccan and Kamatal 
{HA 90 a ) As Jai Singh nghtl> observed to 
Aumngzib Your Majestj knows how small 
ShiAnji 8 lemtoTj i* and >et how \'cr> long our 
troops had to fight against him (before achieving 
success ) Surely a vrar agamst such n kingdom ns 
Bijopur requires vcr> grcnl effort and organization 
(of resources ) 

Small ns Jni Smgh s army vntis rclntivelj to the 
task laid upon it, he was badl> served hj his 
subordmates The couriers on whom he depended 
for news about the enemy s movements were liars 
pro-Dcccanis and greedy of gam The Bijnpuns 
bribed them into betraying to them all information 
about the impcnnl army In the Mughal camp 
Itself they acted ns the enemy a spies (H A 
896 ) Many of his officers were unreliable and 
refused or delayed in carrying out his orders * 

For exunple Dat>d Kt o lued openly to condetno tKe wm 
will) A<lll SluJ) M contiaiy to tK« qomi withing ll)«f«by to dli 
oouratr* tJ»« Mmlim MtcIleTy umlor J»i dlagli {HA I90t») Tto 
'qllular ol PAtcml« DegllgonUy dlipenrd iK* hm}tm cetlecltd 
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{Ibid., 93, 73b — 74a.) And the imperial officers 
at the base did not keep his army regularly supplied 
with grain 

Success under these conditions was not humanly 
possible. Jai Singh died, overwhelmed with loss, 
disappointment and public disgrace But the best 
defence of his reputation as a general and diplo- 
matist IS the 1 8 months’ siege and the employment 
of the entire resources of the empire under the very 
eyes of Aurangzib by which alone Bijapur was 
captured m 1686. 

Immediately after the death of Jai Smgh, his 
secretary and favourite manager, Udairaj , — to whom 
we owe the valuable letter-book. Haft Anjuman , — 
went to the governor of Burhanpur and turned 
Muhammadan, to save himself from the persecution 
of the Rajah’s followers. From this they suspected 
that he had brought about Jai Singh’s death by 
poison ^ Kumar Kirat Singh wished to avenge his 
father’s death by draggmg the renegade out of the 
governor’s house and killing him with insult, but 
he found it impossible to molest a Muslim. {Dd. 

63-64). 


by order of Jai Smgb and the latter had very great difBculty in 
assembling again the 12,000 banjaras that he needed during his 

march (93b ) 

* Manucd tells the bazar gossip that Aurangzib caused poison 
to be given to Jai Singh on the road (li 152), while Tod makes 
Kirat Singh the murderer of his father ! 


CHAPTER XLII 


Decu\e of the Adil-Shajiis 1667 — 1684 

§ 1 Military aristocracy govcnMrtg Bi)apur 
provinces 

Military rcv'olt ^va3 the curse of the 
sultanate It hud itself onginatcd in the assertion 
of independence by n foreign general of the decadent 
Bahmam empire and the decline of its own royal 
power was attended by the same dismemberment of 
the kmgdom into a number of military fiefs The 
State wiis not national it did not try to stnke its 
roots m the soil The government was a pure 
military occupahon and its power was upheld by a 
number of mercenary generals among whom all 
offices of power and trust were divided The chief 
races ^vho formed the dominant aristocracy were the 
Afghans (with their fiefs m the western parts from 
Kopal to Bankapur) the Abyssmians (ruling over 
the eastern provmcc viz , the Kamul distnct and 
a F>art of the Rnichur Doab) the Sayyids who 
headed the Mahdavi sect tmd the Arab Mullaa of 
the Navaiyat clan of Konlcan The Hmdus both 
public servants and vassal Rajahs were a depressed 
class and the highest among them such as Shahji 
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Bhonsle and Venkatadri, kad no secure standing or 
protection from outrage when oppressed by the 
Muslim nobles. 

The official body that had made the State its 
own*^ was, therefore, alien in origin; but it had ■ 
settled in the soil with no idea of returning to its 
original homes, and it had practically converted itself 
into a hereditary feudal baronage Each of these 
races mainly married ^vithin its own tribe and thus 
could not become assimilated to the native popu- 
lation The disintegration of the Bijapur monarchy, 
therefore, presented a scene different from the dis- 
ruption of the Roman empire, when, in the words of 
Vinogradoff, “The disruptive forces of local interests 
and local separation came to assert themselves; 
society fell back to a great extent on the hnes of local 
hfe and of aristocratic organization.” {Cambridge 

Med. Hist., i 563 ) 

In the Deccan there were provincicJ separation 
and aristocratic organization of society, but the line 
of cleavage was personal, not territorial , its root- 
cause was not an assertion of local life and local 


• Dr Fryer nohced it as early as 1675 “So miserable is that 
State where the other members grow too powerful for the head, as 
m this constituted government of Deccam [i e , Bijapur], where the 
king’s mumficence to the grandees has instated them in absolute 
authority over their provinces, that they are potent enough to engage 
one another, and countermand the king s commands unless suitable 
to their humours “ (ii 46 — 47 ) 
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aspirations but tbe ambition of the local \nccro> 
The people placed no part in the change they 
obeyed the independent rebel Na\N7ib ns lhar 
fathers had obc>cd the Nav.'nb s predecessor viz 
the viccroj Io>ti1 to the central Go\cmmenl Nor did 
the independent pimnnanl Government take n pecu 
liar colour from the locality, it merclj bore the 
stamp of the race of its nev\ ruler There is no 
reason to suppose that if Siddi Masaud had made 
himself Nawab of Ikkcn in Knnara instead of 
Knmul in Telugu land his form of odmimstration 
and Court life would have been different It wns 
cssenliall> a foreign product olanted in the soil 
without any regard for the past history and present 
character of the natives of the locality 

This alien aristocracy of office naturally formed 
no mtegral part of the State Its aim was purely 
piersonal gam and so long ns the piay and pension 
of Its members were secure they did not care who 
was the sovereign of the country of which they were 
nominally a part No doubt the different members 
of this dommnnt class occasionally united under the 
banners of the central Government but it Nvas 
always from hope of personal gam or fear of 
personal loss as for instance when a nch neigh 
heunng Hmdu pnnapnhty was to be raided or 
wben a Mughal mvasion which threatened them all 
with removal from office had to be resisted But 
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such men could always be bought by the enemy 
for a price , they had no patriotism because they had 
no patria ; they were truly political Bedouins, 
“orphans of the heart,’’* nomads who lived in 
India but were not of it 

The State founded on the loyaJty of such public 
servants is an edifice built on sand At each 
foreign conquest the people merely changed masters 
The old rulers had contented themselves "with dis- 
chargmg police functions, preserving internal peace 
when they could, and the newcomers did the same 
thing on being settled in the conquered land. The 
life of the people was untouched by the political 
change, and they, therefore, could not be expected 
to rally round the crown in its hour of need, as the 
citizens of a national State are sure to do. 

The declme of the Adil-Shahi monarchy merely 
illustrates this well-known principle of political 
philosophy, cind it is now the histonan’s mournful 
duty to depict the sickenmg scenes which attended 
the dissolution of a State that had once been the 
queen of Southern India. 


* *‘In pure knowledge, there can be neither nabve nor foreign 
Emotion, on the other hand, is enbrely a matter of locality 
Every man's heart has its own country The unity of Humanity 

is never even dimly perceived by the seeker after foreign ways and 
foreign thoughts, whose shame is his own mother , — the man toho has 
no natwe land’* (Sister Nivedita in Mod Reo Aug 1911) 
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1656 ] BIJAPTJR STATE AT ITS GREATEST 

§ 2 The greatness of Bijapur under Muhammad 
Adil Shah 

Wc have seen Kow the treaty of 1636 (Vol I 
Ch 3 § 3) had settled all causes of dispute between 
the Mughals and the Bqapun king and by clearly 
defining his northern boundary, had left Adil Shah 
free to extend his domuuons east and south and 
west We have seen how m the next 20 years the 
kingdom of Bqapur reached its greatest expansion 
and stretched from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of 
Bengal across the entire Indian peninsula (Vol 
I Ch 1 1 § 1 ) At Muhammad Adil Shah a death 
m November 1 656 his realm had an annual revenue 
of 7 krores and 84 la^hs of Rup>ee3 besides 5|4 
hmres of tribute due from vassal Rajahs and 
zamindars The strength of the army establish 
ment was 80 000 cavalry and 250 000 infantry 
besides 530 war elephants The exact extent of 
the kingdom can be judged from the frrnge of 
dependent and tributary States aroimd it covenng 
the Kanara and Dharwar distncts of Bombay the 
Bcllary and Kamul distncts of Madras and much 
of the kingdom of Mysore * 


I 

1 


* BJ5 34A— 34S. IthvnirdM (I06d) tha roveoTn of Bljapm 
u 132,00,000 kan exclwllft0 Konlam, which wm then In Mexethn 
powQHluu, Ddkfiiha (203) pnt* th nrmed ctieogth of A* kingdom 
imdcr Mn h e mmn d Adil Sh«h mt 130 000 csmliy undor All IL 
•t 80 000} mud at the W1 of the 2300 only 
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§ 3. Reign of Ali Add Shah II , 1656-1672 

The accession of All Adil Shah II , a youth of 
18, in November 1656, was followed by quarrels 
among his nobles for the division of power, and 
aome rebellions in the frontier provinces, especially 
in the newly conquered Karnatah The evil was 
aggravated by Aurangzib’s wanton invasion of 
Bijapur (January 1657) and his seduction of its 
officers. But the kingdom, thus unfairly attacked, 
made a heroic defence, and the danger ceased 
altogether at the end of the year when the contest 
for the throne of Delhi suddenly recalled Aurangzib 
from the Deccan The storm of foreign invasion 
having blown over, the Bijapur State next showed 
a revival of power for some time Ah Adil Shah II 
developed great capacity and enterprismg spirit 
from 1661 to 1666. He took the field in person, 
curbed the growing power of Shivaji, forced the 
refractory Abyssmian officers of the N. E. province 

BS (347) names the dependent zamindars thus , — Snrangapatan, 
Sunda (in N Kaneira), Chitaldurg, Hahn (? s e of Bankapur), 
Tanldiera (s e of Shimoga), Ratangin (13 50 N 77 10 E ), 
Sarhashi (?), Paogar (14 6 N 77 20 E ), Manihpala (?), Chak-bala 
(? Chak Balapur), Kuntihhera (13 30 N 76 30 E ), Manor! (? north 
of Goa), Hagalwan (s of Kuntikhera), Harpanhali (14 50 N 76 E ) 
Anigundi (n of Vijaynagar), Kapkun (?), Kanakgiri (15 35 N 76 26 
E). Ballary. Gudikota (14 50 N 76 40 E ). Sagar-gnr (the Bcrad 
capital ) Fryer (u 56 57) mentions only the ten chief grandees of 
Bi;apur, including the Sunda Rajah and the Rajah of Konara 
Bednur ) 


1672] WAZIRS RULE SKANDAR APtL SHAH !57 

(Kamul) back into submission humbled the rebel 
Rajah of Bednur and finall> rolled back the flood 
of Mughal mvnsion under Jai Suigh Thereafter 
the Sultan gave himself up to the pleasures of the 
harem and the wme-cup for the rest of his life 
but his able wazir Abdul Muhammad contmued 
to carry on the admmiatration with great success 
With the death of All Adil Shah II on 24th 
Nov 1672 the glory of Bijapur departed His son 
Sflcandar a boy of four was placed on the throne 
and the reign of selflsh regents commenced which 
finally rumed the monarchy The cxpicrt and 
successful wazir Abdul Muhammad with his 12 
years expenence m guiding the State was ousted 
by Khawas Khan the leader of the Deccam party 
This man held supneme power for three years 
but durmg that period owmg to his mdolencc and 
incompetence affairs went from bad to worse 
{BS 447 ) At last Abdul Kanm Bahlol Khan 
the head of the Afghan iaction imprisoned the 
drunken wazir (1 1th Nov 1675) seized the regency 
and for two years governed m the kmg a name 
amidst constant fights with the Deccam party and 
a war with the Mughals while the people groaned 
under the misery of Afghan rule On his death 
23rd December 1677 Siddi Masaud the leader of 
t the Abyssimans succeeded to the toozfr-ship £ind 
the control of the puppet long (21st Feb 1678) 
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and for the next five years misgoverned the unhappy 
and disunited country, deserting his post only on 
the eve of the extinction of the dynasty by 
Aurangzib 

The history of Bijapur from 1672 to 1686 is 
really the history of its wazirs. It was a period 
marked by chronic civil war among the factious 
nobles, independence of the provmcial governors, 
paralysis of the central administration in the capital 
itself, occasional but indecisive Mughal invasions, 
and a secret alliance but pretended hostility with 
the Marathas. 

§ 4. Khawas Khans regency, 1672 — 1675 

On 20th June 1672, Ah Adil Shah 11 had a 
stroke of lateral paralysis, as the effect of excessive 
drmkmg. For five months he lingered in bed, and 
at last, losmg all hope of recovery, proposed to 
crovm his son Sikandar, a boy of four, and entrust 
the regency to his old wazir Abdul Muhammad 
The latter declined the task and proposed that 
Khawas Khan, the Abyssinian chief of the Deccani 
Muhammadans, should be regent instead, and the 
kingdom should be divided among the four leading 
nobles : he himself becoming warden of the north- 
eastern side (to oppose the Mughals), Bahlol Khan 
that of the western side (to watch Shivaji), and 
Muzaffar Khan the viceroy of the southern side (to 
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control the newly conquered Hindus of Mysore) 
while the regent would hold the capital and the 
country round it (B 5 434-436 ) 

Even before the nch kmg had closed his eyes 
quarrels broke out among the nobles for the division 
of his temtory Abdul Muhammad alone remaining 
true to the mteiests of the State Ah Adil Shah II 
died on 24th Nov 1672 and immediately after- 
wards Khawas seized the supreme power with the 
help of the late king e favounte body-servant Mirza 
Yusuf and crowned the boy Sikandar the last of 
the Adil-Shahis destmed to reign as the captive of 
his ministers and to die as the captive of the 
Mughals The new prune minister broke his word 
to the other nobles and refused to 3neld to them the 
forts he had promised At this the able and 
expenenccd cx wwdr Abdul Muhammad left the 
Gjurt m disgust The mfaniy of the kmg and 
the mcapaaty of the regent threw the monarchy 
mto a decime Disturbances broke out on all 
sides First Shrvaji the enemy at the elbow 
made large conquests at the expense of Bijapur 
As for the Mughal Emperor the Bqapur Govern 
ment tned to propitiate him by offering him presents 
worth 4 Iwkhw of Rupees as a sort of succession fee 
(11th January 1673) But though all Mughal 
mvasions had hitherto been defeated now with a 
boy kmg on the throne weak counsels at Court and 
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worthless nobles [in office], came the Mughal’s 
opportunity {B.S 442 ) Aurangzib appointed 
the energetic and successful general Bahadur Khan 
(surnamed Khan-i-Jahan Bahadur Kokaltash) as 
viceroy. The mild and supine admmistration of 
Prince Muazzam was to be replaced by a forward 
policy in the Deccan {M.A \23>- A) 

**The Emperor began to send Bahadur Khan 
repeated orders for invadmg Bijapur ” But the 
task was obviously impossible. With the ordinary 
contingent of a provincial governor, Bahadur Khan 
was expected to curb the overgrown power of 
Shivaji, — then at the height of his greatness, — and 
at the same time conquer Bijapur, though m the 
last-named enterprise Jai Singh with much larger 
forces and the co-operation of Shivaji had failed 
What Bahadur Khan did was to advance from the 
seat of his government to Pedgaon (afterwards 
named by him Bahadur-garh), a strategic point on 
the Bhima river 55 miles due east of Puna and 
nearly midway between Aurangabad and Bijapur 
His aim was to direct his mam forces agamst Shivaji 
and win territory from Bijapur by corruptmg its 
nobles and threatenmg war, rather than by actual 
mvasion “Malik Barkhurdar, the Mughal envoy 
at the Adil-Shahi Court, began to seduce the Bijapuri 
nobles from their loyalty day and night. 

Khawas Khan saw no other means of saving 
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the monarchy than to proF>oae peace with the 
Emperor by promising the hand of Sikandar a sister 
to one of Aurangzib s sons and active co-op>eration 
%vith the Mughals m a campaign for the extirpation 
of Shrvaji For this last object the Emperor was 
ready to concede very Hberal terms But these 
negotiations when about to mature were upset by 
an envious faction at Bijapur who took advantage 
of the regent s mcompetence and credulity and by 
the lawless outbreak of the Afghan mercenanes 

The Afghans formed more than half the 
Bijapun army {HA 82 6 ) Then leader was 
Abdul Kanm sumamed Bahlol Khan II whose 
fief lay at Bankapur and 'V'dio had bravely fought 
against Jai Smgh and recently against Shrvaji 
Then harsh demand for arrears of pay and open 
opposition to his administration had dnven the 
regent to secretly beg the aid of the Mughal viceroy 
m paafymg the Afghans or extnpating them 

Meantime Bahadur Khan too was eager for 
a hearty alliance with the Bijapuns He had 
recently been duped by Shiva s pretended offer of 
submission md bad made hnnself an unconscious 
helper of the wily Maratha m his conquest of Phonda 
and other distncts (Apnl May 1 675) Then Shrvaji 
had thrown off the mask and Bahadur Khan found 
that the only means of savmg his credit with the 
Emperor was to make a vigorous attack on Shrvaji m 
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co-operation with the Adil-Shahi troops. So, he 
advanced to the bank of the Bhima river, met 
IChawas Khan (19th October), and arranged terms 
for suppressing the Afghan faction at Bijapur and 
making war on Shiva. 


§ 5. Regency of Bahlol Khan, 1675 — 1677. 

Sure of Mughal support, the regent formed 
plans for overthrowing Bahlol Khan, who was 
commander-in-chief and “used often to disobey and 
oppose IChawas Khan.” {B S. 446 ) The Afghan 
chief, getting scent of the matter, forestalled the 
blow. Invitmg Khawas to a diimer, he plied him 
with "wine, seized him, (11th November), and sent 
him off as a prisoner to Bcinkapur. He then entered 
the citatdel of Bijapur and made himself toazir 
■without a blow. “Khawas Khan had been prime 
minister and virtual kmg for three years, durmg 
which, owmg to the Khan’s mdolence and incom- 
petence, affairs went from bad to "worse. His wife, 
Habiba Sultan, managed the revenue and the 
administration and used to look after public business 
■with full power. With all her wisdom, she was a 
woman, and the Adil-Shahi officers were impatient 
of femmme rule. Kha'was spent his days in 
pleasure and ease, not caring for anybody ’* (B S 

447 ) 

But bad as this Abyssinian’s regency had been. 
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the rule of Bahlol Khan and his Afghans "svas even 
worse After seizing the regency he began to place 
his Afghan followers and relatives in pouer* and 
removed the Deccania from office one by one and 
even expelled them from the city Great disorder 
broke out throughout the kingdom The Dcccani 
party was up m arms and so also ■were the old 
servants of the kmg 

Bahlol Khan s administration rested on the 
abihty and vigour of one man his chief counsellor 
Khizr Khan Pam On 1 2th January 1676 this 
man was stabbed to death in his tent (between 
Sangula and Gherdi) by a Oeccani named Shaikh 
Minhaj junaidij who wanted to put an end to 
Afghan rule Bahlol nnmediotely murdered the 
helpless capbve Khawas Khan (18th Jan ) and then 
set out from Bqapur to punish Minhaj and other 
Deccams A avil war now openly broke out 
between the two factions 

§ 6 IVar renetoed hy Bahadur Khan 1 676 
On 21 St Marchf a bloody Ibatlle was fought 

Abdul Karlm^ oq b^oamln^ uiufr gwe bJa klntmen the bc*t 
It ww Afgbui nil# $i Cotut- Tbo D«cxmiiU dl*- 

P®****etL n ^ SajTld Makbdam Sbami Kluui w«» 

(B-S 430) 

t Tbl* dati) wbkh U taL«o from tbo Punlajci Ba»atin la pxobabir 
■wreng behitf p mantb too oatly Or anotHer buttlai (do* racoided la 
•tbe Btaaifn) ■wmm foogbt in April, which the Ettgluh /Mcton of RMftpur 
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between the men of Sharza Khan and the army of 
the regent near Mokah, m which the Afghans 
tnumphed. Sharza took refuge with Bahadur 
Khan at Sholapur, who now sided with the Deccani 
party eind denounced Afghan rule at Bijapur. He 
assembled his own forces and those of his allies 
Eimong the dispossessed Deccani nobles, and 
marched southwards from Sholapur, crossing the 
Bhima near Halsangi on 31st May There was 
now no physical barrier between him and the walls 
of Bijapur,* and his cavalry began to ravage the 
environs of that city. On 13th June, on a plain 
between Aliabad and Indi (30 miles north-east of 
Bijapur), Bahlol Khan offered him battle. The brunt 


m a letter to Surat on 1 May 1676 » thus describe, “The Nawab 
[Bahlol Khan] hath a bloody fight with the Deccans They killed 
him about a thousand horse , many of his chiefcst fnends fell , himself 
much wounded The Deccans Eire headed by Shaikh Minhaj and 
assisted by Siddi Mazhar ^lnd Sharza Khan &c The Nawab hath 
none [that] sticks to him but the Pathans Report speaks [of] him 
[as] m a great strait whilst these fight ’ (F R Surat, Vol 89 ) The 
place of battle is spelt as Mullah m both MSS of B S , but Dil 
138 says that it was near fort Shah-dongar (? Shahdurg), 12 
from Adoni There is a Mokfly* 1 1 m n e of Belinry (/nc? 

Allas, Sh 58) 

* Dutch Records, Vol 34, letter from Batavia, 28 Nov 1676, — 

* Bahadur Khan approached within half a day*8 journey [of Bijapur]* 
but having lost fully 4000 men much baggage and four distinguished 
captains rebred to the town of Sholapur, where Bahlol Khan sent 
him a considerable embassy with rich presents and great promises 
e 5 peciall> to the prejudice of Shlvaji The Golkonda mihtin is m 
motion to help the young Pnnee of Bijapur 
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of the Deccani attack fell on the Mugkal Right under 
Islam Khan (governor of MnKvn) and his Turks 
^vho repelled t%vo onsets But their ammunition 
was exhausted and when a fiesl^ store of gun 
powder was being distributed in the field m front of 
Islam Khan it exploded his elephant stampeded 
rato the enemy s ranks and Islam Khan and his 
son were slam The exultant Bqapuns next 
attacked the Mughal Left and Elxlreme Right 
Here the Rajputs offered an obstinate resistance 
and lost many of their officers The field was 
covered with the dead on both aides The Mughals 
halted there and entrenched their position which 
was mvested and attacked by the Afghans cease- 
lessly for diree days there bemg no respite even 
at night The Mugheil base camp on the other 
side of the Bhrmn was looted by the Afghans and 
Its guards put to the sword while the flooded nver 
prevented Bahadur Khan from sendmg succour to 
it The viceroy escaped from this perilous position 
only by malong terms with the Afghans (B S 
45(M51 MA 151 Oil 141—143 Jedhesdate 
IS 1 June ) 

He moved on to AkaUcot and laid siege to 
Naldurg (about August 1676) which was held by 
the sons of Khizr Khan Pam A rehevmg army 
from Bijapur led by Bahlol Khan fought the 
Mughals SIX miles from the fort inflictmg heavy 
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losses on the brave Rajputs, entered Naldurg and 
forced Bahadur IChan to raise the siege. The 
Mughals merely roamed round the fort for a few 
days more and then halted at Kambhgaon, 16 
miles 

Bahadur Khan’s position was further en- 
dangered by the arrival of a vast Golkonda army, 
under the premier Madanna Pandit, to reinforce the 
Bijapuns. But the new-comers were bribed by the 
Mughal general, and had also (as I suspect) some 
difference with Bahlol Khan, and therefore retreated 
without doing anything Bahadur Khan marched 
on to Halsangi, where he assembled a vast force, 
consisting of his own troops, contingents sent by 
the faujdars of imperial territory and discontented 
Bijapuri nobles like Siddi Masaud and Sharza Khan, 
and the bnbed forces of Golkonda He even made 
fnends with Shivaji to guard against any diversion 
m his rear 

This huge demonstration of strength cowed 
Bahlol Khan, who then secured safety for himself 
by agreeing not to hmder the Mughal conquest of 
certam Bijapuri districts. Bahadur Khan now took 


* In my account of this campaign I have depended upon the 
narrative {Dilk.asha) of Eye-witness’* Bhimsen, who served in the 
Mughal camp The Bijapur ofEcial history, BascdiTK-salatin (p 451) 
IS much briefer, but gives some useful additional information I 
have rejected it where it conflicts with Dill^asha (p \M) M A I55r 
160 Bahadur’s son Md Muhsan was slam at Naldurg 
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easy jxjasession of Naldurg (14lK May 1677) and 
Kulbarga (7th July) by bribery But these successes 
came too late to save him he had fallen under the 
Emperor s suspicion* and displeasure by reason of 
hia utter faflure agamst Shivaji and severe reverses 
at the hands of the Bijnpuns The viceroy s 
position was rendered untenable by a conflict 
of policy between him and his second in 
command Dilir IQian (anived m June 1676) who 
as an Afghan became the bosom fnend of Bahlol 
Khan and the patron of the Afghan faction at 
Bijapur Dilrr and Bahlol wrote to the Emperor 
accuemg Bahadur Khan of havmg formed a secret 
understanding with the three Deccam Powers and 
of being really hostflo to the success of the imperial 
enterprises there Bahlol Khan also offered to 
conquer Haidarabad if he were reinforced with 
imperial troops and to crush Shrvaji if the Mughals 
guaranteed the Afghan chief his position and 
property (DU 146 — 151 ) 

BcEadtir KItan te€»n hk TlcexoyJty of ita Deccan with Bre*t 
promise In S«p 1673 ho made a forced much of 120 mll»K «nd 
defeated ShfraJL In July 1675 ho wm« rewarded by the Emperor for 
repealed vlctodea oror Shlrm and niccaas In collecting trihtrto from 
the Deccanl klngdoma*** (M^ 142.) Bol now the Emperor ruapeclcd 
hhn of being In th pay of Adll Sbab (C/ RotTof No 127 ) Af ^ 
160 givee the dale of th captare of Naldnig aa 14 May B-S 452 
telle na that Knlbargm fell cm 7 Jdy and Shahdttrg on 2 Angoat 
Bot Bhahdnrg aeeme to 1* only another name of Naldurg Jadhe e 
datee (mooith only glren) agree with BS 
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§ 7. Dilir Khan and Bahlol invade GolJ^onda, 1677. 

Aurangzib accepted this proposal, which 
recommended by Dilir Khan. Bahadur was accord- 
ingly recalled, and left the province early in 
September 1677. The prime minister Asad Khan 
was then sent to Aurangabad with a large army to 
put matters straight and also to keep a vigilant 
watch, as the Emperor wanted to guard against the 
possibilit 3 '‘ of the establishment of an irresistible 
Afghan domination in the Deccan, at a time when 
the N. W. Frontier Pathans were imperfectly 
subdued. {Dil 157.) But Asad Khan soon after- 
wards returned to the Emperor’s side, and Dilir 
continued to officiate as viceroy of the Deccan till 
October 1678 

The departure of Bahadur Khan is a convenient 
pomt at which we can pause and look collectively 
at the Mughal gains m the Deccan during the first 
twenty years of Aurangzib ’s reign. As we have 
already seen (Vol 1 Ch. 11), he had in 1657 
cinnexed Kaham and Bidar in the north-eastern 
comer of the kingdom of Bijapur The fort and 
distnct of Parenda m the extreme north had been 
gained by bnbery in November 1660 Sholapur 
had been acquired by treaty m July 1668 And 
now Naldurg and Kulbarga were annexed Thus, 
the vast tract of land enclosed by the Bhima and the 
Manjira eastwards up to an imaginary line joining 
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Kulbarga to Bidar (77° E longitude) passed into 
Mughal hands and the imperwd boundary on the 
south reached the north bank of the Bhima, 
opposite Halsangi wthm striking distance of Bijapur 
city — ^while south-eastwards it touched Malkhed 
the fortress of the western border of the kingdom of 
GoDconda The vanous Mughal gams were thus 
linked togedier mto a compact umt 

But neither Bahadur a policy of war with the 
Afghan party at Bijapur nor CHJir e opposite course 
of fraternizing with them brought the Mughals any 
nearer success m getting possession of that kingdom 
The former viceroy merely annexed a belt of land 
along Its northern border and the latter merely 
plundered its tcmtory 

Nor did the Mughals attam any better success 
m their attack on Golkonda which followed imme- 
diately afterwards During their siege of Kulbarga 
(June 1677) Qutb Shah had massed his troopw on 
his western frontier imder his commander m-chicf 
Muhammad Ibrahim ivith orders to be watchful 
but there was no conflict After the Mughals had 
effected then conc^uests m this comer of Bijapur 
they turned to settle accoimts with Golkonda They 
threatened (middle of August) Qutb Shah with 
invasion unless he seized and dehvered up to them 
Shivaji and Shaikh Minhaj — the last of whom had 
taken much money from the Mughal viccrcy by 
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promising to join him, but had ended by going over 
to Golkonda. A little later they demanded from 
the Sultan one J^rore of Rupees and 10,000 horse, 
as a fine for his having assisted Shivaji He replied 
by offering to pay only five lakhs. Then Dilir and 
Bahlol tried to redeem their promise to the Emperor 
by setting out on an invasion of Golkonda 
(September.) From Kulbarga, the last Mughal 
outpost, they advanced to Malkhed, 24 miles east- 
wards, the first enemy fort on the Golkonda frontier, 
which they took m one day 

§ 8, Battles near Malkhed; Mughal retreat 

But near Malkhed, 80 miles from the Qutb- 
Shahi capital, the tide of invasion was arrested. The 
Mughal Van, some 5,000 cavalry under Bahlol Khan, 
advanced, but were opposed by five times their 
number of Qutb-Shahi troops, who had been joined 
by several anti-Afghan nobles of Bijapur, such as 
Sharza and Masaud. After a long and severe 
battle, Bahlol was about to be routed, when Dilir 
Khan came to his aid and enabled him to make an 
orderly retreat The Mughals lost 700 men and 
5 or 6 great captains. The Qutb-Shahis claimed 
the victory, but retired to their own camp without 
attemptmg pursmt, (about 1 2th Sept ) 

The Sultan of Golkonda quickly sent large 
reinforcements from his capital under Yengana (the ^ 
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ncptew of Madanna), Mirza Sanjar Shaikh Minhaj 
and many other great gencralB One day the Quli>- 
Shahi vanguard under Hidolaha (? Haidar Shah 
or Dula Shah) by an attack and pretended retreat 
lured away the Mughal army with all ita elephants 
one Gentu leagfuc from their camp to very near the 
place where the GoDconda forces were settled The 
Mughal Van was reinforced by All Hasan Khan 
who fought very bravely which caused both amues 
to retire to thar respective camps The Qutb- 
Shahis were posted at Mangalgi 7 m north of 
Malkhed the Mughal encampment (October) Three 
days after this engagement the newly arrived troops 
attacked the Mughals who by a pretended flight 
drew the enemy mto an ambush where large 
numbers of them were slam But Muhammad 
Ibrahim arrived to the rescue of his men, pressed 
the Mughals back and released the captives they 
had taken For two months there was constant but 
mdeoarve fighting The Qutb-Shahis penetrated 
far within Bijapun and Mughal temtones and cut 
off gram convoys commg to the mvaders The 
desperate Mughals fell on the Golkonda camp on 
20th October ^lnd kdled every man emd woman 
and even the very children looted the ba 2 iir of all 
Its gram and other property thoroughly broke up 
the camp and scattered the Qutb-Shahi forces m 
headlong flight 
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But the triumph was momentary The enemy 
soon rallied The Afghans and Rajputs in the 
allied army suffered terrible hardships from excess 
of rain and the scarcity of grain caused by the enemy 
hovering around. Bahlol Khan was struck down 
by a mortal illness, and his retainers dispersed to 
save themselves from starvation Then Dilir made 
a disastrous retreat to Kulbarga, the enemy 
hemming him round and making daily attacks 
His baggage was looted and his men had to stand 
to arms from morning to night in self-defence and 
suffer heavy losses It took them 12 days to retrace 
their steps over the 24 miles between Malkhed and 
Kulbarga, the enemy disputing every mch of the 
groimd. The famished imperialists ate the seeds 
of the toddy-palm and the date-palm For two 
days they had to seek shelter m a nala without any 
<irinkmg water It was only the unconquerable 
spint of the Rajputs and their ready sacrifice of life 
that brought Dihr’s army back to safety at last 

There was nothing left for him but to solicit 
peace, especially as his only supporter, Bahlol Khan, 
was dymg. Before this, Siddi Masaud and other 
nobles faithful to the house of Adil Shah, being 
disgusted with Afghan rule at the capital and the 
impending rum of their sovereign, had appealed to 
Golkonda to mediate. Abul Hasan Qutb Shah 
brought the heads of the rival factions together and 
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§ 9. Masaud feccomc^ Regent; Afghan mutiny; 

TcbcUtons tn pTOvinccs^ 

Bahlol died on 23rd Dec 1677. Masaud, 
«cortcd by a Golkonda army, was installed as 
RcBent tn February neM. Soon afterr-.ards, he sent 

t '■'= ‘nbutc to the Emperor, middle 

O 78 (M.A 167), and this drained his treasury 

k ■ A c k P^y up the arrears of 

the Afghan mercenaries, only on the strength of a 

promise from Qutb Shah to lend him six lakhs. But 
the latter delayed or refused payment, and then the 
^asperated Afghans broke out in lawless fury. 
They seized the houses of Bahlol Khan’s orphans, 
widows and other relatives, publicly insulting them 
to compel payment of their dues, attached their very 
eds and cooking pots, and even tore away the 
ornaments from the persons of the ladies of the 
arem. If they could treat their own clansmen 
us, one can imagine how they oppressed other 
peop e {DU. 1 55 ) All citizens believed to be 
rich were caught and tortured by them Masaud 
sent a force to besiege the Afghan mutmeers m 
possession of Bahlol’s house A free fight now 
deluged that suburb of Bijapur with blood “Chmtu 
Chimna, a Brahman robber, oppressed the people 
of the city, while the Afghans oppressed those out- 
side the fort-walls . All the time Masaud sat 
down m helplessness, shuttmg the doors of his own 
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house. Many people emigrated to the KaTnatak 
m fear (B,S 462 ) 

Nor waa the new regent better obeyed in the 
provincea When his family was coming from 
Adoni to ]om him at Bijapur the commandant of 
Raichur slew his son and imprisoned the rest of his 
homly It WEUJ only the mtercession of the 
universally loved pnneess Padishah Bibi that secured 
the release of the captives To crown his mis 
fortimes he provoked the wrath of the Mughals by 
trying to strength-^n hrmsclf by a secret alliance 
with Shivaji The Bijapun ryots lived m extreme 
misery owing to the universal disorder which 
Masaud utterly failed to put down He wanted to 
buy off Shiva whose violence and encroachment had 
passed all boimds Dilir Khan forbade hnn to do 
so saying that the Mughal army was ready to co- 
operate with him m hghtmg the Maralhas But 
Masaud distracted by the lawlessness rampant 
throughout the kingdom appealed to Shivaji as an 
old subject of Bijapur to help him m arrestmg the 
rum of the monarchy and expelling the nlTen 
Mughals (BS 468 ) 

§ 10 Dilir intkidcs Bijopur Shivaji assists 
Masaud f 1678 

This breach of huth on the part of Masaud 
absolved D3ir Khan from the treaty of Kulbarga 
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“respect for which alone had so Jong kept him back 
from the invasion of Bijapnr.“ Besides, the 
Emperor ordered an altncl: at this time, as Bahlol 
was dead, llic Afghan soldiery dispersed, and the 
Dcccani nobles divided in a civil war. Dilir Khan 
began his task in the approved Mughal fashion by 
seducing the Bijapuri officers with promises of 
mansah and jagir under the Emperor. The desert- 
ing chiefs were granted six annas daily as cash 
salary for every trooper under them, pending the 
grantmg of jagir s In this way a force of 20,000 
Bijapuris was enlisted by Dilir Khan. (Di7. 158.) 
The chief among them were the kmsmen of Bahlol, 
who had recently been starving through unemploy- 
ment.^ 

At the end of the rainy season (October 1676) 
Dilir Khan moved out of Pedgaon and halted at 
Akluj to complete his preparations for the invasion 
At this time Shambhuji ran away from his father to 
the camp of the Mughal general, (1 3 Dec ) 

Meantime, Shivaji, according to treatyr-Si^lEf^ 
thousand steel-olarL troo ^rs to guard Bijapur an d 

* As the Mughal envoy at Bijapur wrote to the Emperor, “Abdul 
Karim had assembled a body of good fighters with whom he used 
to confront Shiva and often defeated him These men being now 
out of employment are wishing to go elsewhere They wll turn the 
scale m favour of whichever side they will join Better enlist them 
in the imperial army ” Aurangzib agreed, and ordered Dilir Khan 
to engage them (B^S 470 ) 
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remforce Mas aud But hearty co-operation between 
the two edlies waa impossible Masaud could 
never shake off the suspiaon that Shiva would take 
the first opportunity of seizing Bijapur by treachery 
as he had done m the case of so many other Adil- 
Shahi forts When Shrvaji s men asked to be put 
in charge of one gate and bastion of the aty it 
only confirmed Masaud a fear They encamped 
near the aty wall m Zuhrapur while Masaud urged 
them to remain at a distance at the village of 
llangihnl (6 m n w ) The Marathas were detected 
in trying to smuggle arms into the fort concealed 
m sacks of gram while they themselves were dis- 
guised as dnvers of the pack-oxen So the two 
allies stood on guard against each other The ill- 
fcelmg between them deiily mcreeised and finally 
broke out m open quarrel Then Shivaji resumed 
plundering the Bijapur temtory The Maratha 
troops approached the aty and looted the suburbs 
of Daulatpur (/ e Khaivaspur) Khusiaupur and 
Zuhrapur took the nch merchants prisoner and slew 
some Muhammadan officers But a cannon ball 
from the fort ivalls Jailed the Maratha commander 
near the tomb of Ibrahim Adil Shah and they 
retired (BS 472 — 474) 

Masaud m greater fear of his pretended ally 
than of hjs open enemy sought the protection of 
DJir Khan A Mughal force was mated to Bijapur 
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and royally welcomed, and then sent with Bijapuri 
auxiliaries against the Marathas Shivaji himself 
arrived with 7 or 8 thousand more men to strengthen 
his first detachment. But the Bijapuri cause was 
weakened by £in angry quarrel between the regent 
and Sharza Khan, whom the death of Bahlol had 
left as the best general of Adil Shah. 

In the meantime, Dilir Khan made a successful 
diversion m favour of Bijapur by capturing and des- 
troymg Shivaji’s stronghold of, Bhupal-garh and 
defeating the reheving army of 16,000 Marathas 
with heavy slaughter But Masaud’s duplicity at 
last wore out his patience, and he wrote to the 
Bijapur regent, “Your words and acts are all deceit- 
ful. Your real aim is to remain umted to Shiva at 
heart and profess hp-friendship for us. Otherwise, 
why have you failed to keep your promises ? 

(B.5. 477). 

§ 1 1 Civil War between Masaud and Sharza Khan 

The Mughal general followed this message by 
crossing the Bhima at Dhulkhed (40 m n of Bijapur) 
with his artillery and marching to Halsangi, only 35 
miles north of Bijapur. ♦ The Adil-Shahi Govern- 
ment was in no position to offer resistance. Indeed, 
'‘the Government had been dissolved and there was 
utter anarchy 'ih the country and capital in consequ- 
ence of the feud betiv-een Masaud and Sharza Khan. 
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All the works of Masaud came to a standstill 
through the opposition of Sharza Great disorder 
prevailed Every day Sharza Khan sat armed and 
ready for battle in his own quarters wdule his soldiers 
kept their horses saddled day and night in the 
Bahlolpura and Mahdavipum wards The regent 
sent a force of his own with a body of Mughal horse 
and artiUcry to destroy Sharza Khan and issued a 
proclamation inviting the ruffians of the city to 
plunder Sharza s property with impunity Even the 
guns on the fort walla were tramed on his house 
But the grun and silent determination of this heredi 
tary wamor to sell his life dear cowed Masaud s 
party and they shrank back without venturing to 
deliver an attack (B S 479-480 ) 

Sharza Khan knowing Masaud to be his deadly 
enemy appealed to Dilir Khan to do justice between 
them and offered to enter the Mughal service Dihr 
seized this opportumty of gettmg control over the 
bravest Imng general of Bijapur By a shameful 
breach of faith he arrested Sharza s wife and children 
who had come to his camp at Dhulkhed under his 
solemn promise of protection and then sent them to 
Aurangabad to be held as hostages for the blmd 
obedience of Sharza Khan 

The Mughal viceroy of the Deccan had now 
become the sole arbiter among the warring factions 
of Btjapur Even Masaud sent his son and 5 000 
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troopers, — all the force left at Bijapur, — to his side 
at Dhiilkhed Finding all the Bijapuri nobles 
assembled in his camp, Dilir planned to arrest them 
by treachery and then swoop down upon the city of 
Bijapur and capture it without a blow as it was now 
utterly denuded of its troops and leaders. But the 
Afghan was a bungler in conspiracy; the secret 
leaked out, the Deccani chiefs became alert, Sharza 
Khan got ready for battle and sent him a challenge. 
Dilir was covered with shame; he abandoned his 
infamous plan and begged Sharza’s pardon. He 
then paid large bribes to Sharza and Venkatadri (the 
chief adviser and agent of Masaud), and through 
them seduced many of the Bijapuri nobles “About 
10,000 troopers of Adil Shah, consistmg of Deccani 
Muslims, Afghans and Marathas, entered the 
Mughal service and gathered round Dilir, while only 
three or four thousand starving men remamed with 
Masaud m Bijapur, and even these hankered for 
Mughal pay.” {B S. 481 — 486 ) 

§ 12 Masaud maizes abject surrender to the 

Mughals Sultan s sister married to Prince 

Azam 

Such a kingdom was in no position to refuse 
any Mughal demand Aurangzib wrote censuring 
Dilir Khan for not having exacted the terms of the 
treaty of Kulbarga The most painful of these, to 



^679] BIJAPTJR PRINCESS GIVEN UP TO MUGHALS I8I 

the Bijapuns was that the Sultan a sister Shahar 
Banu sumamed Padishah Bibi should be sent to the 
Mughal harem This prmcess was truly the guar" 
dian deity of the dynasty and the beloved idol of the 
royal family and the citrzena alilce Though a girl 
of sixteen years only she was very wise and expert 
m counsel and management of affairs All the 
eimuchs and maids of the palace used to obey her 
cheerfully and all the old servants of the State stood 
by her side The wretched Masaud feared this one 
true soul m a corrupt self-seekmg Court and knew 
that his power could not be absolute while she was 
there She also knew it and refused to desert her 
young brother Silmndar go to Delhi and many the 
son of a bigoted Sunni who hated her for a heretic 
Shia Masaud hoivever influenced her through 
her dear nurse Tauah Ma and convmced her that the 
safety of the State and the permanence of her 
brother s throne required that she should enter the 
Mughal family This noble Iphigenia of an Eastern 
clime agreed to sacrifice herself On 1st July 1679 
she left the city of her birth * anudst the tears and 
wailings of die Court and the populace The 
dtrzens^ — men women imd children — Imed the 


* She reacKed the Emperor Corot at Udaiptir on 4th March 
1680 and after iccalvlns trala tn g In the hamn waa mazilad to Piinca 
Axua OD 26 July 1681 (M^ 190 and 210 ) 
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Streets, to have a last look at the living palladium 
of their city departing for ever. {B.S. 487). 


§ 13. Dilir Khan invades Bijapur; Shwaji assists 

Add Shah, 1679. 

But the sacrifice of the royal maiden was of no 
avail^ to the doomed dynasty. Mughal greed was 
insatiable, and Mughal statecraft knew no generosity 
or fidelity to plighted word. Dilir Khan now 
demanded that Masaud should resign the regency 
and retire to his own fief, while the Bijapur govern- 
ment would be carried on by a creature of the 
Mughals (Hakim Shams-ud-din) supported by a 
Mughal garrison, and the Bijapuri army would be 
sent away to fight Shivaji. Masaud wisely rejected 
the proposal as “a stratagem of the Mughals for 
putting an end to the Adil-Shahi dynasty ” {B S. 
490 ) He imprisoned Venkatadn, his right-hand 
man, who had entered into collusion with Dilir Khan 
to effect this change of wazirs, (12 Aug. 1679 ) At 
the same time, Masaud ’s son slipped away from the 

Mughal camp v^th his troops and returned to 
Bijapur. 

The Mughal general, bemg thus openly defied, 
at once declared war agamst Bijapur On 18th 
August he crossed the nver and halted near 
Dhulkhed to assemble his full force Masaud sent 
envoys to avert the blow, but his new overtures were 
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scornfully rejected Tlus was the last and greatest 
Mughal invasion of Bijapur before the final attack 
by Aurangzib in 1685 and we shall describe it m 
detail 

Dilir Khan had passed from diplomatic pressure 
mto war m a fit of anger But hia own posibon was 
really weak though he trusted to achieve much by 
his former seduction of most of the Bijapun nobles 
For one thmg he lacked the chief smews of war 
his treasure-chest was empty while his soldiers pay 
was m arrears Secondly the new viceroy of the 
Deccan Prmce Shah Alam was hia sworn enemy 
and tned his best to foil his undertnlongs and cover 
hnn with discredit TTie viceroy refused to supply 
the general woth siege artillerv and even the neces 
sary money, saying that Dihr was merdy waatmg 
the resources of the empire and would be p>aid his 
expenses only if he succeeded m capturmg Bqapur 
(Ishwardas 59 a BS 492) 

Dilir Khan was thus brought to a halt at the 
very outset of the campaign and wrote entreating 
the Prmce for money Masaud utilized the delay 
m strengthcrung the defences of Bijapur provision 
mg the fort and mustering troc^ from all the pro- 
vmces Above all he sent an envoy to Shrvaji 
appealing to him to come to the rescue of Add Shph 
m his supreme need (B S 493^ 

Shivaji a response was prompt efiectual and 
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highly creditable to his -wisdom and sense of honour. 
He told off 10,000 Maratha cavalry to aid Masaud, 
despatched 2,000 ox-loads of provisions to Bijapur, 
and proclaimed to his subjects that they should send 
gram and other necessaries to that city for sale to 
save it from scarcity. Urging MasaudjtQ_jC Qnfine 
himself to the defence of the capitaP widi the 10,000 
Marathas placed under his orders, Shivaji himself 
undertook to go -with the rest of his army and punish 
Dilir Khan. 

The Mughals took possession of Mangalvide 
(52 miles north of Bijapur) and the country between 
the Bhima and the former fort, in September 1679 
They also raided Salotgi, Kasigaon, and Almala, 
and besieged Aklu], but -without success. Dilir 
Khan, after receivmg money and buildmg some 
redoubts to guard his commumcations, advanced 
from Dhulkhed ( 1 5th Sept.) and coming to Halsangi 
halted there for three weeks, fortifying his position. 
On 6th October he reached Bahman-halli and next 
day Baratgi (6 m n e of the capital), setting up a 
Ime of outposts all the way. Here he was met by 
the agents of Masaud -with offers of peace But the 
repeated palaver between the two parties only 
resulted m much loss of time. 

§ 14. Dilir Khan s failure and distractions 

Dilir Khan, distracted by the opposition of Shah 
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Alam the censure of the Emperor for hw delay m 
effecting the conquest and quarrels among his 
counsellors and allies saw failure staring him in the 
face Tlie Pnnee repeatedly Avrote to the Emperor 
complainmg against Dilir ^^hllc Dihr and his asso- 
ciates Hakim Shams ud-dm and Malik Barkhurdar 
(the Mughal envoy to Adil Shah) sent despatches 
atatmg that Bijapur Avns utterly defenceless and could 
be easily captured The Prmce %vrote m a con 

trary stram saying Dilir IQian has spent a vast 

sum of our money but accomplished nothing The 
capture of Bijapmr is nnpossible Masaud may even 
deliver the city to Shrvaji for defence against Dilir 
The Elmperor getting reports of the ravage of his 
dommions by Shivaji as the ally of Bijapur angnly 
censured Dilir and recalled Shams-ud-dm and 
Barkhurdar to G^urt A quarrel broke out between 
these two men and Dihr each party accusing the 
other of having deceived it vnth false reports of the 
possibility of captunng Bijapur easily 

Masaud 8 real object m opening peace negotia- 
tions was to gam tune and make Dihr waste his 
resources m inactivity But the regent s strongest 
weapon of defence was Shivaji The Mnratha long 
had arrived at Selgiu (midway between Panhala and 
Bijapur) with a new division 1 0 000 strong and had 
been jomed by his advanced division of the same 
strength under Anand Rao (3 1 Oct 1 679 ) He 
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offered to wait upon Adil Shah, but as the Bijapur 
Court insisted on his escort being limited to 500 men, 
Shivaji’s suspicion was excited by his Peshwa Moro 

( Pant, and he refused to enter the fort. On 4th 
November he divided his army into two bodies , one, 
6,500 strong, under his own command, marched 
, north-east by way of Muslah and Almala, while 
I the second, 1 0,000 men led by Anand Rao, entered 
Mughal territory by the Man ( ?) and Sangula route 
(north-westwards.) Dilir made light of this move- 
ment of the Marathas, thinking it to be their annual 
raid for blackmail, and refused to be diverted from 
his mam objective, Bijapur, saying, “If I capture 
Bijapur, it will be the highest gain Thereafter 1 
can easily expel Shiva from our temtory.” (B.S. 
497) 

But the Maratha chief, with an army swollen to 
30,000 horse, 'spread a fan of freebooters and “raided 
the impenal dominions m all directions from the 
Bhima northwards to the Narmada, plundenng, 
burning, and slaymg. From the country south of 
Aurangabad he levied booty beyond imagmation, 
and then turned to ravage Berar, Khandesh, and 
Baglana, totally ruining them and captunng_],2iQP0 
horses, anck jjooty wdrd r_Zgk/iS-an]dC^^^ The 
Mughal soldiers who had jagirs in the Deccan were 
financially rumed and complamed to the Emperor 
Dilir Khan’s enemies, too, seized the opportumty 
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to run htm dovm saying This extremely foolish 
Afghan has caused the rum of the entire empire 
through hifl greed for Bijapur and has wasted money 
beyond calculation 

To add to Dihr s misfortunes Shambhu)i fled 
from hiH camp at this time He had built high 
hopes on his possession of the jjerson of Shivaji s 
heir expectmg to paral5«c the Maratha power by 
ktndlmg a crvil war and to capture the hill forts easily 
with the aid of Shambhuji a retamers expert m that 
kmd of warfare But Sharohhuji escaped from Dilir s 
camp on 20th November and reached Panhala early 
next month {B S 504 & 500 ) 

§ 15 Dilir ravages country round Bijapur 
Stung by the Elmperor s reproaches eind dis- 
illusioned by Masaud s abandonment of his insmcere 
peace negotiations Dilir Khan resumed the cam- 
paign Despamng of taking Bqapur by siege or 
coup de main and afraid of bemg attacked by Shivaji 
m the rear if he opened siege trenches the Mughal 
general dqxisrtcd hia heavy artillery and urmecessary 
baggage at Bahmanhalli left the environs of the aty 
on 14th ^k)veTnbe^ emd marched westwards mtend- 
ing to mvade the Miraj Panheja region and create a 
diversion there which would quickly recall Shivaji 
home The scheme seemed proimsmg as 
Shambhuji bragged of hia abihty to capture forts 
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fjuirldv with hi*; MnMlha follov/crr .-mfl thus mnkc 
tht* pro'rrf *5'? of the inipcriftli'^t*! ert^iy, tvhilc the petty 
rlpef*? (nai;af^‘-tL7ars) of Mira] finrl been nlrcYidy won 
over b\ a Muphal apent. 

But his rir<>t work was to r.u’af^c the Bijnpuri 
territory \sith insane cruelty. By wa\ of 
Bahmanlinlii, Maknnpur. and jn]p:cri, he reached 
Tikota (13 m, w. of Bijnpur), a rich and populous 
village, wlicrc the wealthy men of the neighbour- 
hood had taken refuge with their fnmtlics. “Tbe 
Mughnis Avcrc utterly unexpected. Wlicn Ikhlns 
Khan with (Dihr’s] vanguard arrived there and 
began to plunder it, the wives of the Hindus and 
Muslims with their cJuldren jumped into the wells 
near their houses and committed suicide. The 
village was utterly sacked. Ncarl}' 3,000 men, both 
Hindus and Muslims, w'ere taken prisoner [for being 
sold into slavery ] ... .Leaving Tikota on 18th 
November, by wa}' of Honvad and Telsang, ravag- 
ing tlie country and carrju’ng off the people as slaves, 
the imperialists reached Athni (43 m. w. of 
Bijapur) ” Here, according to the English factory 
records, a breach took place between the Mughal 
general and his Maratha ally. Athni, “a consider- 
able mart,” was burnt down and Dilir proposed to 
sell the inhabitants who were all Hindus into slavery 
Shambhuji objected to it, but was over-ruled, and 
began to grow sick of bis associates. On 21st 
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November Diltr left AtKiu for Amapur 12 rmlea 
weatwarda but Icamt on the way that Shambhuji 
had fled away to Bijapur the night before Dihr 
immediately turned back terwarda Bijapur and sent 
his agent Khwajah Abdur Razzaq to that aty to 
bribe flie regent to arrest and deliver up the Maratha 
Pnnee (28th ) In the night of the 30th Shambhuji 
getting scent of the matter shpped out of Bijapur 
fell m wifli an escort sent by hia father and arrived 
at Panhala about the 4th of December 

From Amapur Dilir Khan had faced round 
Making a wide detour round the south aide of 
Bijapur aty by way of Savalgi Kakhandla, Ukli 
and Mangah he raided the fertile and flounshmg 
valleys of the Don and the Krishna — the former of 
which was known as the granary of Bijapur — laid 
waste all the gardens fields and vJlages on the 
way took all their inhabitants prisoner and then 
reached Ahabad (6 miles n e of the aty) on 4th 
December and made it his base of operations 
IBS 500 ] 

§16 Dilir a siege of Bijapar Dec 1679 

From this place he used to march out dafly with 
his guns and men and exhaust his ammumtion 
soldiers and horses by vrildly firing at the 
impregnable fort walls one day Irom this suburb 
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anollicr day from llint. “Tlic fort-guns killed 
many Mughal soldiers and elephants. The 
Doccanis made gallant sorties in which they lost 
heavily Some of the Mughal cannon-balls fell 
inside the city,” This fruitless artillery duel took 
place day after day. ‘‘In spite of his having 20,000 
troopers under his command, Dilir Khan could not 
invest the fort, but only fired his guns from one 
point or another.” {DiL 163.) But he utterly des- 
troyed the gardens, houses and cultivation in the 
many large and prosperous suburbs around Bijapur, 
and cut the channel which conveyed water from the 
tank of Shahpur to within the fort. On 22nd 
December the Deccanis made a sortie from the 
Allapur (or eastern) gate and repulsed the Mughals 
■with hea-vy loss. (B.5. 502). 

During this attack Bijapur was denuded of all 
her old cap tarns except Maloji Ghorpare, his 
maternal uncle’s son Manikji Khare ( ? Khopde), and 
the officers newly appomted by Masaud. The total 
strength of the garrison was only 5,000, and ‘‘even 
these men were weak from scarcity of food. 
Masaud ’s o'wn retainers were placed in charge of 
the towers, while the other troops were posted in the 
city, the suburbs and the ditch of the fort The 
Bijapuris "vVere powerless to injure the Mughals. But 
God willed 4 t that the Mughals would not take the 
city this time ” (B.S: 503) From ShivajTs territoiy 
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mucli gram eind other necessaries reached the fort 
daily and caused abundance there while the scarcity 
m the besiegers camp reached its extreme Dilir 
m utter disappointment sought for peace but 
Masaud declined as he knew the hopelessness of the 
Mughal position 

The quarrel between Sha h AJam and Ehlir 
Kh an daily g rew bitterer The Pnnce repeatedly 
urged Dihr to come away from Bijapur and expel 
Shrvaji from the imperial temtory He even sent a 
secret message to Masaud offering to mduce the 
Emperor to make peace with Bijapur and recall Dihr 
m return for a bribe of 25 000 hun Dilir a palpable 
failure rather than Shah Alam s complamts had 
effect on the Empxnor and he wrote a strong letter 
of censure to the general saying Your first duty 
was to guard the rmpenal domiruons What folly is 
dus that you have practised? You have neither 
protected my dominions nor gamed your object 
Withdraw qmckly from the siege of Bijapur to the 
defence of the empire The Pnnce, as the 
supreme authority m the Deccan sent instructions 
to the Mughal officers there not to supply any money 
gun or mumPon to Dihr and even proclaimed to 
the captains of diat general s army not to obey his 
order tp eittack Bijapur as against the Emppror a 
wishes JS S ^04 505 ) 
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§ 17. DiUr retires jrom Bijapur and invades 

Sagar, 1680. 

Dilir’s position before Bijapur was no longer 
tenable. His army refused to obey him ; sergeants- 
at-arms sent from tlie Court pressed him hard to 
retreat ; an agent of the viceroy came to his camp to 
make peace with Adil Shah over his head. So, on 
29th January, 1 680, he broke up his camp at Begam 
Hauz and began his retreat, after having wasted 56 
days before the fort of Bijapur 

Foiled of his purpose and dreading to face his 
master without being able to show better results for 
his huge expenditure of men and money, Dilir Khan 
gave vent to his worst passions, and roamed about 
like a mad dog, slaying and looting with fiendish 
cruelty, needlessly mflictmg unspeakable misery on 
the innocent peasants, and turning into a barren 
wilderness the region from Bijapur city southwards 
to the Krishna and eastwards to the fork between 
the Knshna and the Bhima 

His one aim now was to wreak vengeance by 
ruming Bijapur territory On 23rd January he 
detached Sharza Khan with artillery to ravage the 
Adoni district Then he himself vath the rest of 
his cirmy left the environs of Bijapur (29th Jan ) and 
advanced southwards to the bank of the Knshna, 
plundering the villages on the yray, slaymg their 
defenders and dragging away the remnant of the 
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populfltjon into slavery In one village the ofiFcrcd 
ransom of Rs 10 000 was refused and it was totally 
looted die brave headman who had resisted the 
entire Mughal army with only 15 muBketecra was 
slam and the whole population of 2 000 persons with 
2 500 heads of cattle was earned off by the invaders 
Two other villages bought safety by paying large 
sums — m one case Rs 45 000 

He next mvaded the Berad country whose 
capital was Sagar then ruled over by Pam Nayah 
one of the most powerful and lo}^ Hmdu 
feudatones of Bijapur Practismg his usual 
bngandage all the way Dihr Khan reached Gogi 
{20th Feb 1 680) the terror-stnehen peasants having 
deserted their villages on his route before his arrival 
Here he pitched his camp to conduct the siege of 
Sagar which lay 8 miles south Pam offered 

a ransom of 1 lakhs of Rupees for his capital but 
Dihr would accept nothing less than 15 lakhs 
{BS 506-509) 

§ 1 8 Dilt besieges Sagar is reptdsed 
But the Berads were then reputed as the bravest 
soldiery of Southern India sure shots and hardy 
hunters These strong athletic and patnobc savages 
were destined to meet Aurangzfb s Grand Army 
Itself on almost equal terms a few years later and 
now they inflicted a crushmg defeat on Dihr Khan 
13 
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On the first day (20th February) he began 
operations by entrenching at Shahpur, a pettah or 
walled village nestling under the fort of Sagar. His 
two wings were placed in two gardens under Abdul 
Ghafur and Ikhlas Khan, the centre under Dilir 
himself took post near the canal. All day an 
exchange of fire from matchlocks and camel-swivels 
was kept up. In the evemng the Berad infantry 
charged and drove back Abdul Ghafur’s wmg with 
some loss At sunset Dilir withdrew to Gogi. 

Next mornmg (21st Feb.) he returned with his 
entire army and arbllery, and breached the gate of 
Shahpur with his cannon. Standing near the gate 
on his elephcint, he kept encouraging his troops, who 
entered the village and looted it completely. Ikhlas 
Khan occupied the village, while a reserve under 
Dilir’s son stood near the field of crops The Berad 
mfantry, sheltered behind the parapet of the fort, 
hillocks and even boulders, plied their matchlocks 
with deadly effect on the Mughal troops densely 
crowded m the village So heavy was his loss and 
so impossible any effective reply to the enemy s fire, 
that Dilir abandoned the village at noon and ordered 
a retreat to Gogi But this movement was soon 
turned into a disastrous rout; the Berads, so long 
hidden in the passes, rocky nooks and jungles, now 
charged the retreating Mughals from all sides. Dihr s 
son escaped with his bare life Vast numbers of the 
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JVlughals capeoaDy the aoldicra (hapersed for 
plunder 'were slam or ^vo^mdcd The imperial 
cavalry galloped away m a panic, assailed in their 
hacks by the fleet footed Berads and piteously crying 
for mercy The Mughal casualties mounted up to 
I 700 men on that day 

The battle was decunve Dilir himself indeed 
wanted to halt there for three days and avenge his 
defeat by a fresh attack upon the Berads But the 
spirit of his soldiers ivas utterly broken and they even 
declined his offer of Rs 5 000 as bounty for iacmg 
the enemy agaim As he still refused to retreat the 
imperial sergeants-at-anns deputed to bring him back 
to Aurangabad pubhely rebuked and abused him 
cut his tent ropes put guards round his kitchen, and 
drove him about with daily insults The soldiers 
knowing him to be a disgraced general loosened 
their tongue m abuse of him They resolved to 
abandon him if he persisted m staying there (BS 
509 512) 

§ 19 Dilir Khan is disgraced and recalled 
Dihr Khan was utterly disgraced and his credit 
with die Emperor entirely gone At last on 22nd 
or 23rd February he set out on hia return journey 
moving northwards along the ciist aide of Bijapur 
burning the villagea on the route scixing the popula 
hon for ransom, and dismantlmg the outposts and 
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redoubts he had built during his outward march. 
Crossing the Bhima near Dhulkhed, he re-entered 
the imperial territory, a general humbled, ruined and 
shorn of power and influence. {B S. 512 ) 

His officiating viceroyalty of the Deccan had 
ended in October 1678, when Shah Alam had 
arrived at Aurangabad to fill that office for the fourth 
time The Prince continued in the Deccan till May, 
1680. His supine admimstration was rendered 
more than usually barren of success by his constant 
opposition to his general, Dilir, and his only achieve- 
ment was that he influenced the moribund Govern- 
ment of Bijapur (March 1680) to read the l^hutba 
and stamp corns in Aurangzib’s name {M.A. 169, 
192.) 

The Emperor was displeased at the failure of 
both his viceroy and general and issued an order 
(1 March), recalling them and appomtmg Khan-i- 
Jahan as subahdar of the Deccan for the second time 
This general, on his return from his viceroyalty there 
(Oct 1677) had fallen imder the Emperor’s wrath 
and been deprived of his rank and title, cind all his 
property had been confiscated to the State, on the 
ground of “tyranny m extorting tribute from th® 
Deccan’’ and the suspicion of havmg falsely appro- 
priated a portion of the money to himself. But on 
23rd May 1678, he had been taken back into favour 
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and rcalored to Kw former rank and title (Af A 
168 189 Dil 156 163 BS 452) 

Khan 1 Jahan s second viceroynlly began at the 
end of May 1680 Avhen h e relieved Shah Alam at 
Aurangabad (ATiS 193) That Pnnee and Dilir 
Khan haslcned northirarda to reinforce the Emperor 
m the Avar Avith the Rajputs Avhich absorbed all the 
resources of the empire for the lime being so that 
Khan 1 Johan could not look for any additional men 
or money till two years later by which time 
Aurangzib* himself had amved in the Deccan 
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§ 1 . Rupture with the Mughals its causes 

In terms of the new agreement with the 
Mughals, Shambhuji was sent to the viceroy’s Court 
at Aurangabad He interviewed Prince Muazzam 
on 4th November 1667 and was next day permitted 
to return home On 5th August next year a Maratha 
contingent was sent to Aurangabad under Pratap 
Rao and Niraji Raoji. [Jedhe ] Shambhuji was 
created a Commander of Five Thousand agam and 
presented with an elephant and a jewelled sword. 
Jagirs were assigned to him m Berar. Half his 
contingent attended at Aurangabad, while the o 
half was sent to the new jagu: to help m collecting 
the revenue. {Dil. 70 ) For a year and ^ 

Maratha contingent lived in the jagir, ee S 
themselves at the expense of the Mughal dommion. 


as Sabhasad frankly puts it. 

Dunng 1667, 1668 and 1669, Shivaj. lived at 
peace with the Mughal Government The hug « 
factory letters at the close of 1668 ^ m 
descnbe him as “very quiet” and as 
vassal, (bound) to do whatsoever is commanded 
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the Pnnce Hifl relaUons with Bijapur also were 
pacific 

In fact dunng these three yearo (1667-69) he 
was busy framing a act of very 'wise regiJations 
which laid the foundations of his Government broad 
Etnd deep and have rcnuuncd an object of admiration 
to after ages (Sabh 27 33 58 ) 

But the peace was essentially a hollow truce on 
both sides Shivaji s sole aim m making it was to 
save hnnself from the pKissibihty of a combrncd 
attack by three great Powers and to recover hia 
strength dunng this respite from war Aurangzib 
ever suspicious of his sons looked upon Mua 22 am a 
fnendship wifii Shivaji as a possSale menace to hia 
thiotle and he secretly planned to entrap Shivaji a 
second tune or at least to sore his son and general 
as Kosta'ges (Sabh 62 ) 

Sabhasad tells us that Aiirangzib wrote to bts 
son to arresTPr^p Rao and Nirajl Pant the Maiatha 
agents at Aurangabad and attdeh thfe hdrses of there 
troops and that the Prmce Who had learnt of the 
order befor^iand from his Court agent revealed it 
to Niraji and instigated the Marathos to escape while 
the unpenal order arrived a week afterwards when 
It was too late to carry it out (Sabh 61 -62 ) 

The rupture mevitablc] in any case was pre- 
apitatcd by financial cau^ Retrenchment of 
expenditure had now become a pressing necessity to 
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Aurangzib, and he ordered the Mughal army m the 
Deccan to be greatly reduced The disbanded 
soldiery took service with Shivaji, who hadTo~Ehd 
ernploymenrf6rlhem7~Ahother iH^udg ^ measure of 
\imperial parsimony was to attach a part of Shi van’s 
new ]agir in Berar in order to recover the lakh of 
Ru peeF~advan^d tcTliim m 1666 for h is- 4 oiimey 
.tojhejCoi^, The news of it reached Shivaji when 
l]le had completed his military preparations He 
sent a secret message to Pratap Rao to slip away from 
Aurangabad with his men. The other half of the 
contingent fled from Berar at the same time, plunder- 
ing the villages on the way I {Dil 71 .) 


§ 2. Wa r with the M ushals re newed, 1670 

Tins breach -with the Mughals occurred at the 
beginning of Jemuary 1670, or a fortnight earlier. 
On 1 1th Dec. 1669, the Emperor received a 
despatch from the Deccan reportmg the desertion 
of four Maratha captams of Shivaji ’s clan (biradari) 
from the impenal service. Aurangzib soon set to 
strengthenmg his forces in the Deccan On 26th 
January 1670 an order was sent to Dilu to leave 
Deogarh in the Gond country and hasten to 

* TTiere is no evidence for holding that Shivaji broke the peace 
with Aurangzib Qan 1670) as a protest against the latter’s general 
order for temple destruction (9 April 1669), though the two events 
€ire placed immediately after one another in an Elnglish Factory letter 
(Foster, xui 256) and Jedhe 
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Aurangabad Daud Khan %vna ordered to arrange for 
the defence of his province of Khandesh and then 
go to Pnnee Muozzam s assistance Mnn> other 
officers Mere IranaferTcd from North India to the 
Deccan {Akhbarat year 12 ) 

Shivaji opened his offensive with great vigour 
and immediate success His roving bands looted 
Mughal temtory and he attached several of the forta 
-which he had ceded to Aurangzib by the Treaty 
of Purandar The imperial officers in command 
of most of these forts fell after fighting heroically 
Every day the Emperor got news of such loss of 
forts But some of these places defied capture by 
reason of the strength of their fortifications and 
abundant supply of war matenal {Dil 64 ) 

His most conspicuous success was the capture 
^ of Kondam t- ^m Udai- bhapj its Rajput qiladar, 
f4th Feb TfiTO) Assisted by some Koli guides 
who knew the place well one dark mght Tanaji 
Malu8ar6 with 3(X) picked MavU infantry men 
scaled the less abrupt hill-side near the Kalian gate 
by raerms of rope ladders and advanced mlo the 
fort slaying the scntmels The alarm \vas given 
the Rajputs stupefied with opium took some time 
to arm and come out but m the meantime the 
Marathas had made their footmg secure The gam 
oon fought desperately but the Mavles with their 
war cry of Haral Ham! Mahadevl earned havoc 
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into their ranks. The two chiefs challenged each 
other and both fell down dead, after a single com- 
bat The Marathas, disheartened by the fall of their 
leader, were rallied by his brother Suryaji Malusare, 
opened the Kalian gate to their supporting columns, 
and took complete possession of the fort The rest 
was butchery. Twelve hundred Rajputs were slam, 
and many others perished m trymg to escape down 
the hiU-side The victors set fire to the thatched 
huts of the cavalry Imes and the signal blaze in- 
formed Shivaji at Rajgarh, nme miles southwards, 
that the fort had been taken. He mourned the 
death of Tanaji as too high a pnce for the fort, and 
named it Singfi-^garh after the lion-heart that had 
won It 

' On 8th March, Nilo Pant recovered Purandar, 
captunng its qiladar Razi-ud-nm Khan. (M A. 
99 ) A few days later the Marathas looted the 
village of Chandor, seizing an elephant, 12 horses 
and Rs 40,000 belongmg to the impenal treasury, 
then entered the town and plundered it, while the 
imperial qiladar was shut up in the fort. At one 
place, however, he met with repulse The fort of 
Mahuli (in North Konkan, 50 miles n. e. of 
Bombay) was held for the Emperor by a gallant and 
able Rajput named Manoha r Das Gaur, th &-nephew 
of Rajah Bithal Das of Shah Jahan’s time. Shivaji 
invested it m February 1 670 and attempted a surprise 
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at mgKt He sent up 500 of Lia men to tte 
ramp>artfl by means of rope ladders But Manobar 
Das who used to be on the eJert day and night 
fdl on the party slew moat of the men and hurled 
the rest down the preapice Shrraji then raised 
the siege turned to Kal ian Bhivan di and recovere d 
It after sldymg its thanahdar Uzbak Khan and dnv-* 
mg out the Mughal outpost there {Dil 65 O C 
3415 Surat to Co 30 March 1670 ) Ludi Khan 
the faujd ar of Konlmn, V | fgs wmm ded m a battle with 
the Maratha forces defeated m a second encoimtcr 
and exhelied from his distnct The Mughal faujdar 
of Nander (7) fled away deserting his poet 

The only officer who made an attempt to up- 
hold the imperial prestige m the Deccan was Daud 
Khan Qurcshi who had been second only to Dihr 
Khan during Jai Smgh s Maratha campaign of 1 665 
Lcavmg the provmce of Khandesh m charge of his 
son Daud Khan amved at Ahmadnagar on 28th 
March 1670 Six da 5 rs afterwards he set out with 
7 000 cavalry to expel Shrvaji s men who were 
roving near Pamir Junnar and Mahuh They 
evacuated Pamir and Junnar and retired before him 
while he occupied these two posts Meantime 
Shrvaji had mvested three Mughal forts m that 
region and Dand Khan left Junnar to relieve them 
But at the approach of his Van (imder his gallant 
son Hamid and Ludi Khan) the Meirathas raised the 
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Siege and fled away, and the Mughal advanced divi- 
sion fell back on their main body 

Soon afterwards, these two officers went with 
a detachment and destroyed an old fort which the 
Marathas were repainng on the frontier, 20 miles 
from Mahuli. Towards the end of April, Daud 
Khan himself marched to Mahuli, and after throw- 
mg provisions into the fort, returned to Junnar. 
The Emperor m open Court highly praised Daud 
IChan for his spirit m invading the enemy’s country, 
regardless of the smallness of his own force, and 
thereby creating a useful diversion of Shivaji’s 
attention (AJ^hbarat, year 13 ) 

On 16th June Mahuli too was lost to the 
Emperor Manohar Das, conscious of the in- 
adequacy of the garrison and provisions m the fort 
to repel another attack of the superior Maratha 
forces, resigned his post m despair of getting 
reinforcements Shivaji seized the opportunity, and 
captured Mahuli, sla5nng its new commandant 
Alawqirdi Beg and his garrison of 200 men {Dd 
65.) By the end of April 1670 he had looted 51 
villages near Ah madnagar, Jimnar ^ ^d Parenda. 

§ 3 Quarrel between Muazzam and Dilir 

* 

But the Mughal admimstration of the Deccan 
was m no condition to make a stand agamst Shivaji. 
For half of the year 1670 it was passmg through a 
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Civil war of its own In obedience to die Ejnpieror s 
anxious and repeated orders Dilrr Khan left 
die Gond country where he had been profitably 
employed m squeezmg the local chieftains and set 
off for the Deccan Starting from Nagpur on 19th 
March 1670 he expected to reach Aurangabad and 
wait on the Pnnee on 12th April But at hia near 
approach the old quarrel* between the viceroy 
and hie general brote out afresh We have seen 
how they had disiigTced m 1 667 So now too when 
Dilir after pursuing some enemy raiders reached 
Pathn near Aurangabad (about 8th April) and 
received an order from the Pnnee to wait on him 
he feared to go to the mtcrvicw lest he should be 
trcachcTOualy imprisoned or killed by the Pnnee 
Twice or thnee he took horse for the purpose of 
visiting the Pnnee but returned from the "way and 
spent some days on the plea of illness 

At this act of insubordination Muazzam and 
Jaswant wrote to the Emperor accusing Ehlir Khan 
of rcbelhon The Khan had already denounced the 
Pnnee to the Elmpcror saying that he was m collusion 


• Quut«1 between Moezzam end Dilir Klum In 1670 t DU 75-73 
80-82 (mein •oorce) labwmidM (Impoctent) 59a — 62a Storta, IL 161 
166 wblle A/^ 101 jreer 13 nod tecerda glr* 

end « few detell^ O C 3415 F R Snret VoL 3 VoL 105 
(Bombey to Smmt. 5 Sep,) Acti. Mirai-t-AhmaiS 290 merely coptee 
laKwetdee. 
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with Shivaji and had done nothing to defend 
the imperial dominions, and offering to crush the 
Maratha chief if the command of the army in the 
Deccan were left in his (Dilir’s) hands for two years 
with an adequate supply of artilleiy and siege 
material. 

AuTcingzib was at this time filled with senous 
anxiety at Muazzam’s wilful conduct, neglect of the 
imperial business, and failure to carry out orders 
Popular voice m the Deccan could account for the 
open audacity and easy success of Shivaji’s rmds 
and the Pnnce’s inactivity, only by ascnbmg to 
Muazzam a treasonable design to attempt his father s 
throne m alliance with the Marathas 

So, at the end of March 1670 the Emperor had 
sent his Chamberlam (Khan-i-saman), Ifti khar Khan^ 
to Aiurangabad to mvestigate how matters really 
stood, — ^whether Muazzam was really bent on treason 
and what his relations with Shivaji were This 
officer was now mstructed to mquire mto the 
Prince’s charges agamst Dilir Khan, and, if the 
Pathan general was found to be really guilty, to 
bring him by any means to the Pnnce’s presence 
and there “do to him what the exigencies of the 
State required.’’ {Dil 74 ) Ifbkhar’s brother, a 
high officer of the impenal Court, learning of this 
order, wrote secretly to Dilir to be vigilant when 
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\'i*>tinp ihc Pnncc Thu onl) deepened 

the nhirm nnd mifpiaon of Dilir Khnn 

IftjhKnr nftcT hu nm\‘nl nt AumnpnUnd \vcnt 
out to \Tsit Dihr and Itftcn to hi« explanations of h« 
conduct When he tned to clitpel the nlamn of the 
(jcncml and rv^*ore that no disgrace u'ould be done 
to him m the Pnncc a presence Diltr put him to 
shame and silence h> aho;Mng him tlic letter of hia 
brother nt Court reporting the Emperor « instruc- 
tions Iflikhar therefore could only advise Dilir 
to keep nvv'n> from the Pnncc longer by pretending 
illness and then march awaj without seeking an 
interview or permission from the viceroy 

Iftikhar no doubt moved by k]ndl> intentions, 
thus became guilty of double-dealing As an 
English gunner in Muazzam s service wrote He 
ployed the Jack on both sides and told the Pnncc 
that Diln Khan was his enemy and vscnt to Dihr 
Khan and told him that the Pnncc WDuld seize on 
him if he came to Aurangabad His unfortunate 
advice to Dilu' only prolonged the tension 

Iflikhar then relumed to the Pnncc a Court and 
falsely testified to Dilir s illness adding many 
miaginary details to it Ddir rnnrehed southwards 
to attack a Mamlha force (under Pmtap Rno) that 
was raidmg Mungi Pattan (in May) 

Muazzam complained to the Emperor that Dilir 
Khan had openly defied hia authonty and that the 
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Dilir might be permitted to serve under him as 
jaujdar of Knthiawad. Tlic Emperor’s suspicion 
and alarm had also been excited b> Muazzam’s 
approach to Hindustan ; it looked so very like his 
own move in 1658 I Indeed, his own position now 
w'as weaker than Shah Jahan’s in that year, for, 
the war with Shivaji had drawm the greater part of 
the Mughal forces into the Deccan and Aurang 2 ab 
bad no army in Northern India large enough to con- 
front his son’s It was the talk of the Prince’s camp 
that “if he had marched forward, he would before 
this have been king of Hindustan.’’ Mua 2 zam 
promptly obeyed his father’s order and returned to 
Aurangabad at the end of September, 1670.“^ 

These internal troubles paralysed the Mughal 
arms, and Shivaji made the most of this golden 
opportunity. We have seen how he had recovered 
several of his forts early in the year. His cavalry 


* We may here conclude this episode in the life of Muazzain 
In Apnl hi8 mother, Nawab Bai, was sent from Delhi to visit him 
and bnng him back to the right path by her influence She returned 
from ' her mission in September Iftikhar Khan, the imperial 
Chamberlain, had harshly repnmanded the Pnnee But when the 
Emperor learnt that Muazzam a heart was loyal and that his motives 
bad been misrepresented to him by his enemies, the imperial 'vvralh 
fell upon Iftikhar Khan for having exceeded his instructions and^^‘ 
been guilty of double-KJealmg at Aurangabad His brother, Muftakh^H 
Khan, too, was punished for communicating ofiiael secrets to DilirV 
Khan Both brothers remained deprived of office for some months | 
{M A, 101, Ahhbarat, 13-3) 
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bandB roamed over the coxmtry plundenng far and 
■wide In March the Ejighah factors at Surat wrote 
Shrvaji marches now not [as] before as a thief 
but in gross with an army of 30 000 men conquering 
as he goes and is not disturbed though the Prince 
Jies near him t- 

§ 4 Second Loot of Surat 

In April Bahadur Kha ^-visite d3 urat with 5 000 
horse to guard the town against an apprehended 
attack by Shrvaji In August there were false 
rumours that Muazzam, then suppiosed to be m 
rebelhon against his father was coming to Surat 
to take possession of this town and castle The 
Mughuls demanded from the Court of Bijapur a 
contingent of 1 Z 000 horse for service against Shrvaji 
and some ammumbon from the English at Bombay 
for the fort of Kondni (?) People were expectant 
as to what the impenalists would do when the rams 
woiJd cease and campaigning agnm become 
possible ButShivaji as usual struck the first blow 
On 3rd October he plundered Surat for the second 
tune 

Throughout September he had been a>wmMmg 
a large body of cavalry at Kalian evidently to -mvade 
Gujrat The matter was so notonous that on I2di 
September the English factors at Surat had nghtly 
concluded that that town would be the first place 
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he would lake,” and “foreseeing the ensuing 
danger, [we] had taken a convenient time to empty 
all our warehouses at Surat of what goods were 
ready baled and sent them down to Swally;” even 
their entire Council with the President (Gerald 
Aungier) were at Swally at the beginning of October. 
And yet the Mughal governor was so criminally 
negligent as to keep only 300 men for the defence 
of the city. On 2nd Qctqb gr ca me successive reports 
of Shivaji’s arrival with 1 5,000 horse and~foorwithin 
20 miles of Sural. All the Indian merchants of the 
city and even the officers of Government fled away 
in the course of that day and night On the 3rd, 
Shivaji attacked the city which had recently been 
walled round by order of Aurangzib After a slight 
resistance the defenders fled to the fort, and the 
Marathas possessed themselves of the whole town 
except only the English, Dutch and French factones, 
the large New Serai of the Persian and Turkish 
merchants, and the Tartar Serai midway between 
the English and French houses, which was occupied 
by Abdullah Khan, ex-king of Kashghar, just 
returned from a pilgnmage to Mecca The French 
bought ofl the readers by means of ‘‘valuable 
presents.” The English factory, though it was au 
open house, was defended by Streynsham Master 
with 50 sailors, and the Marathas were received 
with such a hot fire from it that they lost several 
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men and leaving the Elnglish alone assaulted the 
Kashghar lang s serai from the advantageous 
position of some avenues next to the French factory, 
which they were suffered by the French to occupy 
The Tartars made a stout resistance all the day, 
but finding the post untenable they fled with then- 
long to the fort at night giving up to plunder then- 
house With its valuable property mduding a gold 

and other costly presents from Aurangzib 
From the safe shelter of the Tartar Serai the 
Marathas prepared to op>en fire on the English Jactory^ 
the next day but the i«olute attitude of the handful 
of Ejiglishmen cowed them and after an rmgty 
parley they came to an understanding and agreed 
not to molest the English The Dutch warehouse 
-was untouched A messenger came from die 
mvader to assure us that no harm would befall us 
if we remained qiuet and gave him bur 

assurances that -we would not mterfere for or agamst 
him The Turks m the New Serai successfully 
defended themselves inflicting some loss on the 
raiders 

The Marathas plundered the large houses of the 
aty at leuure takmg immense quanbhes of treasure 
cloth and other -valuable goods and setting fire 
to several places so that nearly half the tovm 
was burnt to the ground They then approached the 
fortress of Surat threatenmg to storm it but it was 
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a mere demonstration, as they were not prepared 
to conduct a siege, and did not venture close to the 
walls. The third day (5th Oct ) they again appeared 
before the English factory, threatening to burn it 
dowm. Shivaji and his soldiers were greatly 
enraged at the loss of their men in the first assault 
on this house, and they clamoured for vengeance 
But the wiser cimong his captains knew that a 
second attack would result in further loss of life, 
and at their request two English agents waited on 
Shivaji in his tent outside the town, with some 
presents of scarlet cloth, sword blades and knives 
The Maratha king “received them in a very kmd 
manner, telling them that the English and he were 
good friends, and putting his hand into their hands 
he told them that he would do the English no 
vurong ’’ 

§ 5. The total loss suffered by Surat. 

On 5th October, about noon Shivaji suddenly 
retreated from the town, though no Mughal army 
was near or even reported to be coming. “But he 
had got plunder enough and thought it prudent to 
secure himself. When he marched away he sent a 
letter to the officers and chief merchants, saying that 
if they did not pay him twelve lakhs of Rupees as 
yearly tribute, he would return the next year and 
bum dovm the remaming part of the town No 
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sooner Shivaji "wns gone than the poor people of 
Surat fell to plundenng %vhnl ^^ms left in so much 
that there was not o house great or small exceptmg 
those which stood on their guard which were not 
ransacked Even the Elnglish sailors under S 
Master took to plundenng 

The fact that all the three European fnctones 
at Surat were untouched while every other shop and 
house ^vnB ransacked by the nudera naturally excited 
suspiaon Both at Surat and the imperial Court 
people talked of the three Christian nations having 
made a league with Shivaji when he was here 
The foreign merchants therefore received no reward 
from the ruler of the land this time 

An official inquiry ascertained that Shivaji had 
earned off 66 laj^hs oL Rupe es worthjjf booty f rom 
Surat. 1 — oiz , ca sh pearls andoHiCT articles tvorth 
53 laJihs from the aty itself and 1 3 la}(hs worth from 
Naw al Sahu and Han S ahu and a village near Surat 
But the real loss of Surat was not to be estimated 
by the booty which the Marathas earned off The 
trade of this the nchest port of India was practically 
destroyed For several years after Shiva)i s with- 
drawal from It the town used to throb ivith panic 
every now and then whenever any Mnratha force 
came within a few days march of it or even at 
false alarms of their coming On every such 
occasion the merchants would quickly remove their 
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goods to ships, the citizens would flee to the villages, 
and the Europeans would hasten to Swally. Business 
was effectually scared away from Surat, and inland 
producers hesitated to send their goods to this the 
greatest emporium of Western India. 

§ 6. Shivaji defeats Daud Khan at Dmdori, 

1 7th October 1670. 

Prince Muazzam had just returned to Auranga- 
bad after chasing Dilir IChan to the bank of the 
Tapti, when he heard of the plunder of Surat. He 
immediately summoned Daud Khan from Burhanpur 
and sent him ofiF to attack the Maratha raiders. 
Meantime, Shivaji had left Surat, entered Baglana, 
and plundered the villages nestling at die foot of the 
fort of Mulhir. Daud Khan, after sending his 
baggage back to Aurangabad, marched westwards 
with light kit to Chandor, a town at which the road 
from Nasik to Baglana crosses the hdl ra nge. Spies 
brought him news that Shivaji had started from 
Mulhir, and intended to cross the Chandor range 
by the pass of Kanchana- Manchana, ten miles w est 
of Ch and pju-- Amvmg at the hamlet of Chandor 
(below the fort) at about 9 P M., Daud Khan waited 
to venfy the news of the enemy’s movements At 
midmght his spies reported that Shivaj'i had already 
issued from the pass and was rapidly following the 
road to Nasik with half his forces, while the other 
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half of his array was holding the pass to pick up 
stragglers Daud Khan at once resumed his march 
But the moon set about three o clock m the morrung, 
and in the darkness the Mughal soldiers ^Te^e some- 
what scattered 

Ikhlas Khan Miana (son of Abdul Qadn Bahlol 
Khan a former Pathan leader of Bijapur) com- 
manded the Mughal vanguard Ascending a 
hillock m the early morning he beheld the enemy 
standing ready for battle in the plam below While 
his men were putting on their armour which was 
conveyed on camels he himself with a handful of 
followers recklessly charged the enemy The 
Maratha reargunurd which had faced about was 
1 0 000 strong and commanded by distinguished 
generals like Pratep_fi ap Gujar the Master of the 
Horse Vya nkaji Datto and M akaji^Anand Rao (a 
natural son of Shahji Bhonsl^) Ikhlas Khm wns 
very soon wounded and unhorsed After a time 
Daud arrived on the scene and sent up Rai Makarand 
and some other ofi&cers to rcmforce the Van while ho 
left his elephants flags and drums at a nuned village 
on a h^ht surrounded by naloM, with orders to 
make his camp and rearguard halt there when they 
would come up 

For hours together ein obstinate eind bloody 
battle raged Sangr ^ Kh an^G hon and his kins- 
men were wounded and many were slam^on'lEc 
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Mughal side The Marathas, **Iihe the Sargis of 
the Deccan, fought hovering round the im{)eriahsts.” 
But the Bundela infantry of the Mughal army with 
their abundant fire-arms kept the enemy back. 
Daud Khan himself entered the fight, repulsed the 
enemy with his artillery, and rescued the wounded 
Ikhlas Khan. 

Meantime, in another part of the field, Mir 
Abdul Mabud, the darogha of the divisional artiller}^, 
who had been separated from the main army by a 
fold in the ground, was attacked He was wounded 
with one of his sons and some followers, while 
another son and many soldiers were slam, and his 
flags and horses were carried ofl by the enemy. 
There was a lull in the fight at noon. 

At that time Daud Khan had less than 2,000 
men with him, while the Marathas outnumbered him 
fivefold. In the evenmg they charged him agam, 
but were driven back, evidently by the artillery. 
At night the Mughals bivouacked under the autumn 
sky, their camp was entrenched, and they engaged 
m burying the dead and tendmg the wounded The 
Marathas retreated to Konkan without further opposi- 
tion This battle was fo ught nea r^Dindon on the 
1 7th o f October, 1670 _ Abo ut a week later th e 
Peshwa captured t he fort of Tnmbak (Nasik distnct.) 

This battle neutralized the Mughal power for 
more than a month afterwards The day after the 
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fight Daud Khan marched with the broken remnant 
of hw army to Nasik, and halted there for one month 
evidently to recoup his strength and also to ^vatch 
the route from Konknn ^ the Tnl pass?) The 
wounded were sent to Aurangabad Late m 
No^vembcT he removed to Ahmadnagar but at the 
end oF December he ^vas recalled to the scene of 
his last battle by the revival of Maratha activity m 
the Chandor range 

§ 7 Maratha raid into Bcrar and Baslana 

We shall pass over Shivaji s activity at sea 
and in the ■western coast stnp dunng November and 
December 1670 after his return from Surat Early 
in December a Maratha force under Pratap Rao 
made a raid mto Khandesh after captunng Ahrvant 
and three other forts in Ba gl ana on the ■w ay 
Advancmg ^ iapi3 marchM he plundwed 
Bahadurpura a village two miles from Buihanpur 
(the capital of I^bandMh) bu t did not come cl oser" 
to the c^ because^o f the wammg of jaswant Smg h 
who had been pos ted there smee Septem ber last 
Passing into Berar he fcdl, when least expected* 
upon the nch and flourishing aty of Knnnja and 
looted it completely Four ^thousand ox en ^and 
donkeya^rre 1 on d ed . wi th. .tha Jpooty — consistmg of 
fine cl oth, s i lver a nd, gold to the value of a fe rorc 
of Rupcfss captured here All the nch men of the 
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place were earned off for ransom. Only the most 
eminent one among them escaped in the disguise of 
a woman. The other towns also yielded vast sums 
of money. That nch province, with its accumulated 
wealth of more than half a century of peace and 
prospenty, afforded a virgin soil to the plunderers 
in this theu first raid. A force, reported to be 
20,000 strong, looted the neighbourhood of Ausa 
and collected chauth, but they rode away without 
attackmg the fort. In the neighbourhood of Karmja 
and Nandurbar the Marathas took from the aflFrighted 
people wntten promises to pay them one-fourth of 
the revenue (chauth) in the future. 

No resistance was made by the MughEJs. 
Khan-i-Zaman, the governo r of Berar, moved to o 
slov dy to mtercept th e raid ^s^^ ^d he sto pped on 
reaching J ^ogar bu Daud Khan, the governor of 
Khandesh, was absent campaigmng near Ahmad- 
nagar, while his son Ahmad Khan, who officiated 
as his deputy at Burhanpur, was at open war with 
Maharajah J as want Smgh, who was tiying to raise 
money for the Prince’s expenses and had demanded 
five lalihs from the treasury of Khandesh Daud 
Khan’s son replied that if the Maharajah could 
procure Aurangzib’s order, he would pay him even 
20 lakhs, or else not a pice, at which message Jaswant 
threatened to sack the town 

Daud Khan from his camp near Ankai Tankai 
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hastened towards Burhanpur Amving near the 
pass of Fardapur he heard that the Marathas return 
mg from Beror hod turned aside from Burhanpur 
and taken the rood to Baglana The situation at 
the capital of Khandesh was also saved by the arrival 
there on Ist .|anuarv 1671 of a n ew supreme com 
mander M^aljat Khan who took Jas want away 
with Kim^f when leavmg the tow n 

§ 8 Shiva takes Salhir 
From Fardapur Daud Khan swerved to the 
west and entered Ba glana on the heela of the 
Marat has While Pratap Rao had been sackmg 
Kannja m Berar another Maratha band under Moro 
Tnmba k Pmgle had-beeiv-Iooting _West K hande sh 
and Bagla na and now these two divisions had united 
m the neighbourhood of Salhir They had 
plimdered the village imder the hill fort of MuHur 
and laid siege to SaHiir Daud Khan arrived near 
Mulhir at about 8 P M but could advance no further 
as most of his camp and army were lagging bchmd 
The Khan urged his troops to start next 
mommg m order to raise the siege of Salhir He 
himself set out before sunrise But most of his men 
had not yet arrived and the few that had come 
with him were scattered They busied themselves m 
oookmg food or takmg rest in the camp instead of 
resuming the march with their chief Daud Khan 
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heard on the way that Salhir had cJready been 
captured by the Marathas, and so he returned in 
disappointment to Mulhn, and after a short halt 
there fell back on his new base near Kanchcina- 
Mcinchana in the Chandor rajige. 

Shiva ji had invested Salhir with a force of 
20,000 jTorse_ai^ foot, and one day finding the 
garrison off their guard he 'had scaled the wall by 
means of rope-ladders The qiladar 
Khan fell fightmg, and his wife’s brother 
up the fort to the enemy. This happened about 
5th January 1^71 . The success of the Marathas 
continued. They threatened other forts in the 
provmce, such as Mulhir, Chauragarh and Hulgarh. 
Their rovmg bands cut oflF the gram supply of 
Neknam Khan, the faujdar of Baglana (whose head- 
quarters were at Mulhir ) They also laid siege to 
Dhodap, the loftiest hill-fort in the Chandor range. 

§ 9. Campaigns of Mahabat and Daud Khan, 1671. 

The second sack of Surat and the Maratha 
ravages m Baglana roused Aurangzib to a sense of 
the gravity of the situation in the Deccan As early 
as 28th November, 1670, he had appointed Mahabat 
Khan to the supreme command in the Deccan. The 
events of December only deepened the Emperor’s ' 
anxiety On 9th January 1671 , he s gi^ orders to 
Bahadur Khan to leave his provmce of Gujrat and 


Fathullah 

theiTea^ 
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take the commaJid of one of the imperial army corps 
m tKe Deccan Dilir Khan being directed to accom 
pany him The Emperor also rej>eatedly talked of 
gomg to the Deccan and conducUng the ^var against 
Shrvaji in person but the idea \va8 ultimately 
dropped Daud Khan was instructed to attach 
ShiVBji wherever he was reported Amar Smgh 
Chandawat and many other Rajput officers with 
their clansmen were posted to the Deccan Re- 
inforcements money and provisions were poured 
mto Baglana m January^J^l 

1671 

the 

Muazzam and set out to join the army near Chandor 
Daud Khan had been appomted his chief heutenant 
and the commander of hia vanguard but he 
despised this office as below his rank and begged 
the Elmpcror to recall him 

We shall now trace the history of the war m 
the Chandor range Late in December 1670 
Shrvaji a men had laid siege to Dhodap, rmd Daud 
Khan had started on the 28th of that month to 
reheve thq fort But the qiladar Muhamniad 
Zaman successfully repelled the attack unaided 
Daud Khan had next advanced to the relief 
of Salhir but had been too late to save it as we 
have already seen In January 1671 he held a 


Mahabat Khan left Burhanpmem 3rd Jan uary 


10tlii.43aid hia respects to the viceroy Pnnee 
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fortified base near the Kanchana pass from whicli 
he sallied forth in every direction in which the 
Marathas were heard of as roving. From the 
Emperor’s letters it appears that Daud Khan was 
under a general order to right everything that might 
go wrong in Baglana ! Once after a night-march 
he fell on a body of the enemy near Hatgarh and 
slew 700 of them. 

Late m January 1671, Mahabat Khan join 
Daud Khan near Chcmdor and the two laid siege 
to Ahivant, which Shivaji had recently taken. After 
a month had been wasted in a fruitless exchange o 
fire, the fort was entered from the trenches of 
Khan and the garrison capitulated to him. Maha at 
Khan became furiously angry at losing the creht o 
this success He had been previously treatmg^^^^ 
IChan, a 5-hazan, with 

relations between thom^ became straineh^^L- 
utmost. Leaving a garrison to noia 
Mahabat spent three mo nths at N ash__gL— -r 
went to Pa mir (20 miles 

pass the ramiy season (June^lo September) 
while Daud Khan was recalled to Court 
June). 

§ 10 Campaign of Bahadur and DiiVt) 
defeat of Ihhlas Khan at Selhf 

r 1 ft, Mahabat 

The Emperor was dissatisfied wi 
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Khan for the poor rcault of his campaign m the first 
quarter of 1671 and hia long spell of inactivity after- 
wards and suspected him of having formed a 
secret understanding with Shivaji So he sent 
Bahadur Khan and Ehlir Khan to the Deccan next 
winter They marched from Gujrat mto Baglana 
laid siege to Salhir (now m Maratha hands) and 
leavmg Dchlas Khan Miana, Rao Amar Singh 
Chandawat and some other officers to continue the 
siege proceeded towards Ahmadnagar 

From the environs of Ahm adnagar^ Bahad ur 
Khan advan ced (m the Puna di strict) while 

Dihr Khan wi^ a^flvmg^colu mn recovered P una 
massacring all the m habrtants above the age of 9 
years _(end of , December 1671) Early m January 
1672 jlimg ji was at Mahad, drain ngh^ forts of 
men to raise a vast army for expelling the in^ders 
from the home of his childhood But the pressure 
on Puna was immediately afterwards removed and 
Bahadur Khan was recalled from this region by a 
severe disast er to the Mughal armsV m Ba glana 
There the division left to besiege Salhir was 
attacked by a large force of Marathas under Pratap 
Rao Analid Rao and t he Peshwft ^,,.^AftCT 
obstmato battle Ikhlas Khan and Muhnkam Singh 
(the eon of Rao Amar Singh Chandawat) vrero 
wounded and captured witfi ^O of then pTmcipaT^ 
15 
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officers,^ while Rao Amar Singh and many other 
commanders as well as several thousand common 
soldiers were slain, and the entire siege-camp "was 
taken by the enemy. Shortly afterwards Moro Pant 
captured Mulhir, and then putting fresh me^^ 
munitions and provisions in the two forts, he humea , 
back to Konkan unmolested. This took place atj 
the end of January and the first week of February,',' 
1672 Shivaji’s prestige and confidence m his own 
power were immensely increased by these successes. 
Surat was now m constant terror of him, as he 
entirely dominated Baglana 

From the Enghsh records we learn that Shivaji 
now “forced the two generals {viz , Bahadur and 
Dilir), who with their armies had entered mto his 
country, to retreat with shame and loss.” But the 
Persian accounts are silent about it. We can, how- 
ever, be sure that the Satnami rising in March and 
the rebellion of the Khaibar Afghans in Apnl next, 
made it impossible for the Emperor to attempt the 
recovery of his prestige m the Deccan, and Shivaji 
was therefore left the master of the situation through- 
out the year 1672. 

Bahadur Khan returned from Baglana with 
failure, encamped for some time on the bank of the 


* They were released after a time and returned to Ahmadnagar 
(DiZ 1 15) On the Maratha side also many soldiers were slam and 
only one chief of note, Surya Rao Kakre, a comrade of Shivaji’s youth 
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Bhima and then went bock to Ahmndnagnr to 
canton for the roina About May 1672 Mahnbat 
Jeft the Deccan for Hinduston and a month later 
Muazzam did the same Bahadur Khan Tv'as ap- 
pointed commander m chief and acting viceroy of 
the Deccan m the place of these two becoming 
auhstanbve suhahdar m January 1673 and holding 
that o£Gce till August 1677 

§ 1 1 Maraiha occupcdion of the KoU country and 
demand of chaufh from Swat 1672 
So greatly v^Tis the spint of the Marathos roused 
by their victory over Ikhlas Khan capture of MuDiir 
and expulsion of Bahadur and Dihr from Puna that 
their actTvity oontinu^jjnnhated^ven during the hot 
weather and the mmy season of this year On 5th 
June a large Mamtha army under Moro Tnmbak 
Pinglc captured Jawhar from its Koli Raj ah Vilcram 
Shah ^ and se ized there treasure amountmg to 17 
lal^hs of Rupees The place is ordy^f^^Hes from 
-Surat and adjoins the Nasilc district from which it 
IS 8cF>arated by the Western Ghats Advancmg 
further north he threatened the other Koli State of 
Ramnagar which is on ly sixty miles sou th of Surat 
Heavy ram stuped the activity of the~K^ralEas Tor 
a few days But soon afterwards Moro Pant with 
his army raised to 15 000 men returned to the 
attack and took Ramnagar in the first week of July 
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The old capital, Ramnagar, now called Nagar, is 
24 m s. w. of Dharampur, the new capital, whose 
name is now borne by this petty State. 

The annexation of Jawhar and Ramnagar gave 
the Marathas a short, safe and easy route from 
Kalian up Northern Konkan to Surat, and laid that 
port helplessly open to invasion from the south. 
The city became subject to chronic alarm, whenever 
any Marathas were heard of even 60 miles o£F, at 
Ramnagar. 

From the neighbourhood of Ramnagar, Moro 
Trimbak Pmgle sent three successive letters on 
behalf of his master to the governor and leading 
traders of Surat demanding four lalihs of Rupees 
as blackmail, and threatening a visit to the city in 
the event of their refusal. The third of these 
epistles was very peremptory in tone; in it Shivaji 
wrote, “I demand for the third time, which I 
declare shall be the last, the chauth or quarter part 
of the king’s revenue under your government As 
your Emperor has forced me to keep an army for 
the defence of my people and coimtry, that army 
must be paid by his subjects. If you do not send 
me the money speedily, then make ready a large 
house for me, for 1 shall go and sit down there and 
receive the revenue and custom duties, as there is 
none now to stop my passage.” 
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At the first news of the amviJ of the Maratha 
^alny in Ramnagar the governor of Surat 
mimm oned all the leading Hindu and Muhammadan 
merchants and proposed that they should subscribe 
Rs 45 000 for engaging 500 horse and 3 000 foot 
to guard the town for two months Officers were 
nnmediately sent to make a list of all the Hindu 
houses m the town for assessing this contribution 
But no soldiers were enlisted and the governor 
pockete d whateve r money was actusilly raised for 
the defmce 

On the receipt of the third letter from Shivaji 
the helpless citizens were seized with a pamc The 
nch went to the governor that very night and wanted 
permission to remove th&r f ami hes to Broach and 
other towns for safety He kept them vrailmg till 
after midmght gave them the permission but re 
tracted it next morning when he held a second con 
ference with the townsmen asking them to raise the 
blackmail demanded — the merchants paymg one 
laJ^h and the desofs raismg two lakhs from the culti 
valors of the villages around After a discussion 
lasting a day and a night m which he reduced his 
demand to Rs 60 000 the people finally refused to 
pay anything as they knew too well that he would 
appropriate the money instead of buying the enemy 
off with It Thereafter every time that there was 
an alarm of the approach of Shrvaji s troops the 
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citizens of Surat hastened to flee from the town, but 
the governor shut the gates to keep them in I 

§ 12 Further Maratha successes in 1672, hut raid 
into Khandesh and Berar, Dec 1672, defeated 

From their base m the Koli country of Jawhar 
and Ramnagar, a Maratha force imder Moro 
Trimbak easily crossed the Ghats into the Nasik 
district, in the middle of July 1672, and plundered 
and occupied it. Jadav Rao Deccani, a great- 
grandson of Lakhji Jadav (the maternal grandfather 
of Shivaji) with 4,000 men, was the Mughal 
thanahdar of Nasik-Trimbak. He was defeated 
and captured after losmg many of his troops in 
battle. Siddi Halal, the thanahdar of Vam-Dindori 
(or North Nasik), was also defeated and his charge 
looted by the Marathas. For this failure, both the 
ofiicers were sharply reprimanded by Bahadur 
Khan, and m anger they deserted to the Marathas, 
with two other officers and all the men of their 
“four great regiments of horse” (October) Other 
desertions were apprehended, and Dilir Khan was 
left in great danger with a weakened army to defend 
the province of Gujrat against the exultant enemy 

On 25th October, a large Maratha army 
appeared at Ramnagar again, and Surat trembled in 
alarm, especially as a party of Shiva] I’s horse 
advanced to Chickli But that city was not Shivaji s 
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objective now He made a lightning raid mto a 
different comer of the Mughal empire 

He sent his light cavalry to plunder Bcrar and 
Telmgana The viceroy Bahadur Khan on hearmg 
of it set out from Ahmadnagar due eastwards left 
his heavy baggage at Bit (70 miles to the east) and 
Qandahar and arrived as fast as he could near the 
fort of Ramgir (18 35 N 79 35 E ) m pursuit of the 
raiders But they had been two da 3 ^ beforehand 
with him looted the village at the foot of the fort 
and earned off the famihes of most of the inhabitants 
for ransom So the baffled Mughal general returned 
by way of Indur (modem Nizamaha^ 95 miles due 
west Ejitenng the Qutb-Shahi temtory he ravaged 
the land at the instigation of Dihr Khan The 
Marathas m their retreat divided mto two bodies 
one escaping south mto the Gollconda State and the 
other tummg northwards to Chanda and thence 
westwards mto Bcrar proper EHlrr Khan was sent 
off to pursue the first division while Bahadur Khan 
tried to cut off the retreat of the second 

Sending his heavy baggage back to Aurangabad 
from the neighbourhood of the village of Khair (?) 
the viceroy hastened by ^vay of Partur Shellode and 
Peedola and arrived near the pass of Antur (38 
miles north of Aurangabad) Here the Marathas 
turned at bay and attacked the Mughal Van under 
Sujan Sm^ Bund^ But they were repulsed and 
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pursued till evening, many of the horses of traders 
and other kmds of booty were recovered from the 
enemy and restored to their owners. Next day the 
Mughals crossed the pass and encamped at Durga- 
pur, four miles from the fort of Antur. 

The followmg day, when they were marchmg 
to Aurangabad m rather straggling groups, before 
the time fixed for the starting of the general, one 
division of 10,000 impenahsts was charged by 750 
picked Maratha cavalry on the left of the pass of 
Bakapur, six miles ofi After an obstinate battle, in 
which the Mughals were remforced by their general, 
the Marathas retreated, leavmg 400 of their number 
dead in the field. The credit of this victory belongs 
to the Bundelas under Su bh-Kam , ^ whose gallant 
son Dalpat Rao was wounded m thought. 

The division under iTiIir TGian headed the other 
Maratha band off into Bijapur territory, capturing 
much booty and rejoimng Bahadur Khan. That 
general cantoned his troops at Pathri, 76 miles s e. 
of Aurangabad. This Maratha raid into Khandesh 
and Berar, unlike their first incursion m December 
1670, was completely foiled, and the Mughal troops 
showed commendable mobility and enterprise 

(Nov -Dec, 1672.)* 


* It IS probably this campaign that is referred to in M A 128, 
among Court news of 1673, in the following terms * Bahadur Khan 
had defeated Shiva after a forced march of 120 miles, made large 
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To guard against a repetition of these two 
Maratha penetrabons into Khandeah from Balaghat 
Bahadur Khan set up gates across the tops of the 
chief passes and posted troops with artillery at each 
of them Bajaji Nayalc Nimbalkar a great Deccani 
zammdar and father of Shivaji s son m law 
Mahadji with his family was now won over by the 
Mughala ^ 

§ 13 Desultory fighting in Desk 1673 

Maratha acbvity thus shut out of Khandeah 
and Bcrar burst forth m another quarter (Jan 1673 ) 
They next raidgd ^e ^ u^ distnct Bahadur Khan 
left his baggage at Chamargimda hastened to meet 
the mvaders and defeated them after a severe beetle 
Then he encamped at Pedgaon on the north bank 
of the Bhima eight miles due south of Chamargunda 
This place became the residence of his army for 
many years afterwards and here a fort and town 
grew up from then cantonment which the Emperor 
permitted him to name Bahadur-garh {Dil 126) 

Pedgaon occupies a pcsibon of great strategic 
importance It stands on the plam just clear of the 
long moimtam spur running eastwards from Puna 
From ihiH place the Mughal general could at will 
move westwards along the north of the range to 


captmea of tpolU 4md tent tKem wltL D«lp«t to the Emporor who 
▼l»wod tLes) on 22 Oct ” 
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protect the valleys of the Mula and the Bhima (the 
North Puna district), or along the south of it to guard 
the valleys of the Nira and the Baramati (the southern 
portion of the distnct) Northwards he could com- 
municate with his great depot of arms and provisions 
at Ahmadnagar, without having to cross any nver 
(except at the foot of that fort), and southwards he 
could easily invade Bijapur through the Sholapur 
distnct In short, the cantonment at Pedgaon served 
as the Mughal advanced base for some yea rs aft^ 
this time, exactl3L-as Aur^gzib’s c amg ^t Brahma- 
pun, 90 miles s e e of it, did twenty-two years 
later, when the Mughal empire had extended further 
south. 

It was most probably in this year (1673)* that 
Shivaji met with a sore disappomtment The fort 
of Shivner, a mile west of Junnar, was no doubt of 
strategic importance, as it guarded the Mughal 
frontier in the north of the Puna distnct and blocked 
the shortest route by which he could sally out of 
North Konkan to ovenun Mughal Oeccan'. But 
what gave it the greatest value in Shivaji’s eyes was 
that it was his birth-place The Mughal governor 
of Shivner was Abdul Aziz Khan, a Brahman 
convert to Islam and one^'oTThe'rnoit faithful and 
valued servants of Aurangzib. Shivaji promised 

* But / S asserts that he besieged Junnar (i c , Shivner) in 
Sept 1670 
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him moimtaina of gold for Burrendermg the fort 
mto Maratha handa and he pretendmg consent 
received the money appointed a day for the 
dehvery and asked Shrvaji to send 7 000 cavalry 
to take the fort over But Abdul Aziz at the same 
tone secretly informed Bahadur Khan of the plot 
the Maratha army fell mto an ambuscade planned 
by the Mughals and retired m disappointment with 
heavy loss (Fryer i 339 340 ) 


§ 14 Gains from Brjapitr and raids info Kanara 
1673 

In another direction however a wide door of 
conquest was now opened to the Marathas All Adil 
Shah II died on 24th Nov 1672 and m a few 
months the government of Bijapur (with a boy of 
four on the throne) fell mto disorder and weakness 
This was Shivaji s opportunity On 6t h March 
167 3_ he go t possession of Panhala a second ^ 
by bribery and on ^th July he secure d the hill fo rt 
of Satara ^by^e same m ean s In May his men 
under Pratap Rao Gujar burst mto the inland parts 
of Bijapun Kanara lootmg Hubh and numy other 
nch ahes But they received a great check from the 
Bijapun general Bahlol lOian who (m Jxme 1673) 
took post near Kolhapur repeatedly defeated the 
Maratha rovers and expelled them from Ka n a ra 
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MaratKa activity in this region was checked, but for 
a time only. 

As Mr, Gerald Aungier, the English President 
of Bombay, wrote on 16th Sep. 1673, “Shivaji 
bears himself up manfully against all his enemies 
. .and though it is probable that the Mughal’s 
army may fall into his country this year and Bahlol 
Khan on the other side, yet neither of them can stay 
long for want of provisions, and his flying army will 
constcintly keep them in alarm, nor is it either their 
design to destroy Shivaji totally, for the Umarahs 
maintain a politic war to their own profit at the 
king’s charge, and never intend to prosecute it 
violently so as to end it.” 

Shivaji took full advantage of his enemies* moral 
and political weakness. Early in October 1673, hel 
was reported to have made 20,000 sacks ‘‘ready to ) 
convey what plunder he can get, having also a consi- 
derable flying army ready for that action.” On the 
10th of October, this army, 25,000 strong, led by 
Shivaji m person, burst into west Bijapur temtory, 
plundering many rich towns, and then passed mto 
Kanara for more plimder. This work occupied him 
till the middle of December. 


§ 15. Defeat of Dihr Khan, Jan. 1674. 

Late in January 1674, a Mughal army tned to 
descend into Konkan and cause a diversion m that 
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quarter simultaneously \vitK the Bijopun mvnsion of 
the Panh-iln region But ShixTiji stopped the paths bj 
brcoking the roads and moimtam passes and keeping 
a constant guard at vanous points \Nhere the route 
'ivas most difficult and the Mughals had to return 
Imfflcd It was probably this expedition to which 
the Enghsh merchants refer in n letter -wntten at the 
end of January 1 674 m the followmg words Dilir 
Khan hath lately received a rout by Shivaji and lost 
I 000 of his Pathans and Shrvaji about five or six 
hundred men If so Dihr Khan had either made 
a rash frontal attack on one of the entrenched posses 
or fallen mto an am buscade of the Marathas 
Throughout these four months December 1673 to 
March 1674 Shivaji s \var3 with Adil Shah and the 
Siddis were earned on languidly with only occasional 
outbreaks of vigour The soldiers on both sides 
were weary of fightmg and their commanders not in 
earnest to end this paymg business The ^vmler 
rams of this year were very heavy and bred 
pestilence Shivaji m December and January w-ns 
compelled to distribute his horses throughout his 
dommions m order to stable them m comfort 

Soon afterwards the Mughal power m the 
Deccan was crippled The nsmg of the Khaibar 
Afghans became so senous that Aurangzib had to 
leave Delhi (7lh April) for Hasan Abdal m order to 
direct the war from the rear and next month Dilir 
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Khan was called to the N orth-western ^ frontier. 
Bahadur Khan was left alone in the Deccan with a 
greatly weakened force. This lull in the war was 
utilized by Shivaji to crown himself with the greatest 
pomp and ceremony, on 6th June, 1674, at Raigarh. 


§ 16. 


Loot of Bahadur Khan’s camp and extensive 
contest with the Mughals. 

The coronation exhausted Shivaji’s treasury 
and he was m need of money to pay his troops, it 
was, therefore, necessary for him to be out on raid 
immediately afterwards. 

His first movement was ageunst Bahadur Khan. 
As early as May 1 674jt^w as th gJalk^ofjhe Maratha 
Court that Dilir Khan, whom they feare^^^Ost, 
having been recalled by the Emperor, the Mughal 
forces m the Deccan were commanded by Bahadur 
Khan alone, whom they despised and whose 
“quarters they mtended to beat up after the rams.’’ 
The blow was struck much sooner, at the very height 
of the monsoons. Towards the middle of July, a 
body of 2,000 Maratha light cavalry, made a false 
demonstration and lured Bahadur Khan some 50 
miles away from his cantonments at Pedgaon, when 
Shivaji himself with another division, 7,000 strong,\ 
swooped down by another route on his defenceless! 
camp, carried away a lirore of Rupees in bo oty 
200 fine horses'Tollected for^^pi^entationf to tlie^ 
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Emperor and burnt all his tents In August 
Septonber and October Mnratha bemds spread 
northwards mto the Koh country giving repeated 
alarms to the port of Surat But a body of three to 
four thousand Bhils of Ramnagar held the jungles 
and p^lases through that State and opposed the 
Marathas who vainly offered them a bribe of one 
laJ^h of Rupees for a safe peissage (middle of 
October 1674) 

Shortly afterwards the baffled Marntha army 
after provisioning thar forts m that region inarched 
away to jom Shrvaji near Aurangabad and Surat 
breathed freely «gnin They had fotmd an easier 
prey m another quarter Late in October a large 
army commanded by Shivaji m person crossed the 
Ghats mto the Deccan plateau slorted Bahadur 
Khim s camp which was hotly alarmed —looted 
several towns near Aurangabad and”then burst mto 
Baglana andTChandeS where they contmued for 
more thnn a mofflh^Nov to middleof Dec ) Among 
other places th^ pillaged emd burnt Dungom 
(Dharangaon 1 0 m north of Erandol) and its English 
fruiory Qutb-ud-dm Khan Kheshgi bravely opposed 
the raiders but his small force was routed with the 
loss of 3 to 4 hundred men and he fled to Auranga 
bad for refuge 

It was probably on his return from this raid that 
Shivaji encamped near Junnar but a shot from a 
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22 feet narrow-bore gim on the walls of Shivner 
killed a Rajab of his army* and caused the prompt 
retreat of the Marathas. (Fryer, i. 332 ) 

At the end of January 16 75, a band of 3.000 
Marat ha cavalry und er .Dattaji-rovedjixJhe Kolhgipur 
dist rict, levying blackmail from the towns In the 
middle of February, a Mughal force crossed the 
Ghats, fell on the town of Kahan, burnt the houses 
(mcluding those of many Khojas) and then quickly 
retired, after which the Marathas re-occupied the 
place. 

§ 17. Shivajts false negotiations with 
Bahadur Khan, 1675. 

Shivaji next opened delusive peace negotiations 
with Bahadur Khan, who eagerly^ w^dlosveiit^^ 
as he was weary of the war and at his wits’ ena 
how to guard all parts of his viceroyalty against 
such a mobile and elusive enemy. For nearly three 
months (March — May) Shivaji kept the Mughals in 
play, by feeding false hopes of a peace. His real 
motives were to gain respite from Mughal attacks 
m order to provision his forts, to get money out of 
Adil Shah by the threat of an alliance with the 


* Fryer says that Jt happened “some four months before 

22 May, 1675 
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MugKnls for the invasion of Bijnpur, and to secure 
hia northern frontier dunng the siege of Phonda 
It was proposed that Shrvaji should cede 17 of 
his forts to Aurangzib and send his son Shambhuji 
>vith a contingent to serve under the Mughal 
suhahdar, while the Emperor would create Shambhuji 
a coramander of 6 thousand horse and grant Shivaji 
all the country on the nght bank of the Bhuna The 
negobahona were deliberately spun out Shivnji 
demurred to sendmg his son to the Mughal general 
until he had better secunty for his safety Bahadur 
Khan reported the terms to the Emperor who sent 
m reply a jarman acceptmg them and pardoning 
Shrvaji s past misdeeds Then the viceroy sent 
messengers to Shivaji to receive the farman and 
dchver the forts But by this time Quly 1675), 
Phonda had been captured Shivnji now threw off 
the mask and dismissed the Mughal envoys with 
taunts, saymg What pressure have you succeeded 
m puttmg on me that I should seek peace -with you7 
Go hence quickly or you will be disgraced ^ 
Bahadur Khan ashamed at bemg thus outwitted 
and amaous to cover his foolish creduhty and diplo- 
matic defeat by some stnkmg success humedly 
made an agreement wih the Bijapun warar Khawas 
Khan (October) for a jomt war on Shivaji {BS 445 ) 
Aurangzib approved of the idea and is said to have 
offered to give up one year a tribute from Bijapur if 
16 
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that State heartily co-operated with his viceroy in a 
concerted attack on Shivaji from two sides. But the 
overthrow of Khawas IChan and the usurpation of 
the regency by Bahlol Khan (Ilth Nov ) spoiled this 
plan, and soon afterwards the Mughals were drawn 
into the whirlpool of faction-fights at the Adil-Shahi 
Court. 

§ 18. ShivajVs war with the Mughals renewed; 
his union with Bijapur. 

In November, Bahadur Khan, on being sharply 
censured by Aurangzib, marched to Kahan, and 
pressed Shivaji hard in North Konkan In January 
next (1676), a Maratha band spread near 
Aurangabad, but Bahadur with light equipment and 
no tent, made a rapid march from Pedgaon, 
defeated the rovers near Lasur, 28 miles from the 
capital, and drove them back towards Junnar. 

At this time Shivaji was taken severely ill, and 
passed the next three months on the sick-bed at 
Satara. His perfect recovery was announced at the 
end of March. The Marathas looted Athni, 43 m. 
west of Bijapur, m Apnl. Tlie civil war that had 
broken out between the Deccani and Afghan parties 
at Bijapur, was Shivaji’s opportunity Early m May 
we hear of his having sent out “4,000 horse that 
ranges up and down, plunders and robs without any 
hindrance or danger. 
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In Ma\ his pnmc mmiMcr Moto TnmKnh 
cIro\e the Rnjnh of Rnmnnpnr oiil of his counlr> nnd 
toot Pmdol* end Poinceah \'.nthin three dnj» march 
of Sural But the monsoons beinp nt hand lie left 
A 000 men to pamson the dislnct nnd retired snlh 
the rest of his nrmj to Rnipnrh nl Uic end of the 
month 

On 3 1 ft Mn> Bahndur Khan opened n vaporous 
nnd lonp campaign npamsl Dtjnpur where the 
Afphon faction had scircd the Government The 
consequence was to dnvc the new repent Bahlo! 
Khnn into the nrms of Shrvnji nnd in Jul) we have 
the report of o peace between the two having been 
concluded through the mediation of the Colhondn 
minialcr Mndnnna The term* of this trcat> were 
thnt the Adil Shnhi Government would pay Shivnji 3 
lakhs of Rupee* down ns o gift nnd one lakh of hun 
fmmmlly os subsidy for protection ngnmst the 
Mughals nnd confirm hun m the possession of the 
countrj boimdcd on the cast by the Krishna, 
including the Kolhapur distnet But the union w’as 
shortlived ns no policy could be durable in a State 
ravaged by avil war and subject to almost daily 
changes of authority Shivnji hardly minded the 
rupture of this subsidinr> alliance lu* c>cs were 

tl m » r DKn mpor In llvp DK»r*TrtTrtjr S\h\ti 
totrtK o| Scrrit Peinceth I* pfoluJjljr rltJiM P*nco 5 m w of 
Plndrij OT P*n*f 9 in n, of DKartjnpar Al 24 N E.) 
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fixed elscwliere: and in J nmmry jicxt ( 1677 ), he set 
out on the grcnlest^jgjcciition ofTunrf^ the ihvn^on 
of the Knrnnfnk. ^ 


§ 19. Diplomatic preparations for the Karnatak, 

expedition. 

The political situnlion in the neighbouring 
countries wns eminently favourable to the design. 
The Mughal Emperor had, no doubt, returned to 
Dellu on 27th March, after a two years* absence in 
the Punjab, but his best troops were still engaged m 
controlling the revolted hillmcn of the N. W. frontier. 
At Bijnpur the Afghan leader Bahlol Khan, who 
had seized the guardianship of the boy-king 
Sikandar, alienated Bahadur Khan, the Mughal 
viceroy, who openly took the side of the Deccani 
parly and on 3 1st May opened a campaign against 
Bijapur which was to continue for more than a year. 
The rotten and tottering Adil-Shahi Government was 
in no position to trouble Shivaji at such a time. 

Over the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan, 
Shivaji ’s clever diplomacy won a complete tnumph 
Bahadur Khan had now grown weary of his more 
than two years’ war with Shivaji, which had been 
cliequered by as many defeats as successes and 
which seemed to promise no decisive end as far as 
he could look into the future He had already 
coquetted Avith Shivaji for a friendly understanding 
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and offered to make peace between him and the 
Emperor and gel a command of 6 000 horse for hia 
son Shombhuji (June 1675 ) And now on the eve 
of opening the Mughal campaign against Bijapur 
(May 1676) It ^va3 ns much his mlercst to make 
fnends -with the Mamthas on his right flank ns it 
was Shtvaji s to secure Mughal neutralit> in his rear 
dunng his mvasion of the Knmatnk When t\ o 
parties find a mutual advantage in being at peace 
the terras are qinckly settled 

Shrvaji sent his Chief Justice Nirnji Raoji a 
I clever logician to Bahadur Khan wlh costly 
presents to induce him to promise neutrality during 
" his projected absence in the Kamatak the conquest 
of which was expected to take one year Bahadur 
received a large bnbe for himself m secret, and a 
certain sura in public os tribute for his master and 
made a formal pence with the Marathas 

With Gol konda j dosc fnepd ghip. juid co-op>era 
hon were secured Madanna Pandit the all powerful 
wazir of Abul Hasan Qutb Shah had already made 
a subsidiary allmnrr,witli'ShrvTij ^ promisi ng him an 
annual tribute of on e_/ajg/i of hurt f or th e defence 
of the r ealm Prahlad NiraiKa shrewd diplomatist 
had been posted at Haidarabad as Maratha envoy 
Shivaji decided to get from Golkonda the expenses 
of the campaign and the assistance of an nimliniy 
force by promismg a ehar6 of the conquest But he 
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was careful to avoid the least show of force, and 
trusted to his personal magnetism and power of 
persuasion m winning Qutb Shah’s alliance. 

§ 20. Shwaji’s alliance With Golkpnda and 
conquest of the Kamatalz 

Qutb Shah having agreed to receive him, 
Shivaji started from Raigarh at the begmning of 
[an uary 16 77, and advanced due east by regular 
narches, at the head of 50,000 armed men, arriving 
it Haidarabad early in February. Abul Hasan, 
being very favourably impressed by Shivaji’s 
personal charm, character and abihty, and the 
strength and disciplme of his army, bade his wazir 
grant him whatever he wanted After some dis- 
cussion a secret compact was made regarding the 
commg campaign. The Sultan was to pay Shivaji 
a subsidy of 3,000 hun a day, or four and a half 
lal^hs of Rupees a month, and send an army of 
5,000 men in charge of one of his generals (sar-i- 
lashhar), Mirza Muhammad Amin, to co-operate 
in the conquest of the Kamatak. A tram of artillery 
with material was also supplied by Qutb Shah, and 
probably a large sum of money as advance payment 
of the promised subsidy. In return for this aid, 
Shiva] 1 promised his ally such parts of his conquests 
in the Kamatak as had not belonged to his father 
Shahji. The defensive alliance against the Mughals 
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VVB3 strengthened anew with solemn oaths taken by 
ShivBji m the presence of Qutb Shah while the 
latter promised to pay hia annual tribute of one 
/okh of hun regularly and to keep a Moratha 
ambassador at his Court 


The temtory annexed by Shrvaji in the 
Kamatak m the cour se of 1 67 7 and 1676 w as 
estimated to y^d 20 |akha oF Turn a year a nd 
mcluded a hi mdred fo ^ t aken or built by hi m 
In August 1678 the Madras factors write Shrvap 
by his deputies has a full and qvuet possession of 
all thise countries about t hose^two stron g mntles 
of Jmji a nd Vellore which are worth 22 lakhs of 
pardocs or 5*^0 thousand pounds sterlmg per aimum 
at five shiUings the pardoe m which he has a con 
siderable force of meny-and horse 72 strong hills 
and 14 forts [m the plam] — bong 60 leagues long 
and 40 broad {Diary and Consult 1678-79 
pp 105 106) But^pld^— and not land was his 
chief ^objec t The whole ^ of the Kamatak w as T 
peeled to the bones by his system of organized \ 
plunder and exaction • 


* & ancccM u K»PP7 u Caaui • in Sp*ln, ko mne, ««w 

ud aveicAnto, and reported ao raat a treaaare in toId> diamond* 
•tnerald*, nibiea and mon^t caaral itat Kare ttien«tbeoad hi* anna 
wUK Tory aU rfnow* to pmaecot* lih fnrtKer dctorlcm* doiiirna " 
(H, Gary to Gi, dated Bomljaiy 16 Jan (678 OC 43H ) Pardoe** 
a gold coin wortb R« 2 I 
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§ 21. Shwaji*s return from the Kamatah. 

After his marvellous success in the mvasion of • 
the Kamatak, Shivaji left the Madras plains (early 
in November, 1677) and entered the Mysore plateau, 
conquering its eastern and central parts From Sera 
in the heart of the Mysore kmgdom (December, 
1677), he marched to Kopal, 125 miles north, the 
fort of which he took, then turned 35 miles west- 
wards to Gadag, and 24 miles south of the latter 
to Lakshmishwar in the Dharwar distnct, (capturmg 
the forts at both these places) Bankapur, 20 miles 
s. w. of Lakshmishwar, was besieged unsuccessfully, 
about the middle of January, 1,678. From this 
place Shivaji retraced his steps iiorth wards, and 
amved m the Belgaum district. 

Soon afterwards he had a very great disappoint- 
ment, — ^the greatest m his life, which we descrihe 
in the words o^^ ^e^aj apur factors in their "letter 
dated 3rd ApriL *‘Jamshi d Kham ~sinFe~die~death 
of his master the Nawab [Bahlol Khan, on 23rd 
Dec , 1 677] , found himself incapable of longer 
holding out, agrees with Shivaji to deliver up [the 
fort of Bijapur and the person of Sikanda r A dil_ 
Shah] for 600,00 0 pagoda s Siddi Masaud, having 
intelligence of this, feigns a sickness, at last death, 
and causes a handol publicly to be sent away widi 
part of the army to Adoni, the residue (of his troops) 
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about 4 000 sent to JamaKid pretending that aince 
the leader was dead if he would entertain them 
they 'ivrould serve him He presently accepts thar 
service and receives them into the Fort who wilhm 
two days seized his person caused the gates to be 
opened and received the Siddi in alive. 

The nc\'7S‘"^riKe~~&an8rS^f the Adil Shahi 
capital to Siddi Masaud (2 let February) reached 
Shivaji at Turgal and he swerved aside to the west 
and returned to his own stronghold of Panhnla in 
the first week of April 1678 

§ 22 Maratha aciioUy in 1677—78 

During this period (January 1677 — March 
1678) the army left at home under Moro Tnmbok 
in Deah and Ann an Dn tto^m-Konknn naturally 
conSned itself to the defence of the realm without 
venturing on any distant expedition In November 
1677 however Dattaji takmg advantage of the 
crushing repulse of Diln and Bohlol by the Golkonda 
troops (in September) roved the inland parts of 
Kanarn and looted Hubli Early m January 1678 
Moto Pant plun dered Tiimbak. N asik _and othe r 
consi derable^ pbcea m the Mu ghal te mtorv Dihr 
Khan hastened mere \wth the remnant of his broken 
army (imddle of February) 

Late m Apnl 1678 Shrvaji s troops plundered 
Mungi Pattan on tbe Godavan 30 milea south of 
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Aurangabad. {M.A. 166.) It was probably next 
month that they made a second attempt to get 
possession of Shivner. They invested the village 
(of Junnar) at its foot, and at mght tned to scale 
the fort ‘Three hundred Marathas climbed the 
fort-walls at night by means of nooses and rope- 
ladders. But Abdul Aziz Khan was an expert 
qiladar Though he had sent away his sons and 
followers to reinforce the faujdar Yahiya Khan in 
the village, he personally with a few men slew all 
the infantry of Shivaji who had entered the fort. 
Next morning he hunted out the few who had 
concealed themselves in the hill [side] below the 
fort and among rocks and holes, and released them 
with presents, sendmg a message to Shivaji to the 
effect, ‘So long as I am qiladar, you will never take 
this fort.’ 

§ 23 The Mughals, Btjapur, and Shivaji, 1678. 

A rupture now took place between Shivaji and 
Qutb Shah, and the diplomatic system so patiently 
built up by Madanna Pandit fell to the ground. 
Qutb Shah’s indignation had been nsmg as he found 
himself made a mere cat’s paw of Shivaji m the 
Karnatak adventure He had borne all the expenses 
of the expedition and supplied artillery and an auxi- 
liary force for it. But not one of the conquered forts 
was given to him, not one pice of his contribution was 
repaid out of the fabulous booty carried away by 
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Shivaji from that land of gold And now the Maratha 
plot to caphjre Bijapur by treachery destroyed the last 
trace of patience m the Golkonda kmg especially 
as he had been playing for some years past the 
flattering role of a chivalrous fncnd and protector 
of the boy Add Shah So Abul Hasan arranged 
for a peace between the nc%v Bijapim regent Siddi 
Masaud and Kis nvals (especially Shaiza Khan), 
helped him with money to pacify the unpaid 
mutinous soldiery and bound him to wage "war 
agatnst Shivaji and confine Kim to Konlcan The 
Add-ShaKi nobles prepared to open the campaign 
m October next with about 25 000 cavalry and 
numerous mfantiy But Dihr Khan spoded the 
whole plan 

Dihr Khan had exacted heavy and humdiatmg 
concessions from Siddi Masaud when he made peace 
with him at Kulbargn (Nov 1677) The odium of 
diat treaty fell on the new regent and all the 
disorders m the State and all the suffermgs of the 
people were laid at his door Distracted by 
domestic factions dady insulted and threatened by 
the Afghan soldiers and hopeless of preventing 
Shrva s boundless violence and encroachments 
with the resources of the rumed divided and 
bankrupt State Siddi Masa ud wrote to Shrvan. W e 
are nag hbours We eat the same salt You are 
as deeply concerned m [the wellS^Tsf] this State 
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the refuge of tlic families of lus subjects in the 
neighbourhood during his wars vvsth the Mughals. 
By great labour the imperialists dragged some guns 
to the top of a neighbouring height during the night 
and ncKl morning began to batter the walls anJ 
towers. The assault was launched about 9 A.M. and 
the Mughals fought with vigour till noon, when 
they captured the fort, after heavy slaughter on 
both sides. Vast quantities of grain and other 
propert}-- and large numbers of people were captured 
by the victors. Seven hundred survivors of the 
garrison were deprived of one hand and then set 
free; the other captives were evidently sold into 
slavery. 

Before this Shivaji had sent 16,000 horse to 
relieve the fort. They amved too late, but hovered 
on the four sides of the Mughals. Suddenly they 
learnt that Iraj Khan and Bajaji Rao [Nimbalkar] 
were bringing provisions from Parenda to the 
besieging army, and then they immediately hastened 
to intercept the convoy. But Dilir KJian detached 
Ikhlas Khan with 1,500 cavalry to the aid of Iraj 
Khan Twelve miles from Bhupalgarh he overtook 
the Marathas Ikhlas Khan’s small force was 
enveloped and he took refuge in a walled village 
and repelled the Maratha assault with his back to 
the wall, doing great havoc among the enemy with 
his artillery, and slaying nearly one thousand of 
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SKivaji 8 men Then large remforcementB arrived 
from Dihr Khan at whose approach the Marathas 
fled Dilir then went back to Bhupalgarh burnt 
everything that he could not carry off dismantled 
It* fortjficationa and returned to Dhulkhcd 

The fugitive Marathas however scored a 
success Near Karkamb (30 miles south of 
Parenda), th^ fell in with Iraj Khan looted all his 
gram and the property of his troops and forced him 
to flee with a few men mto a small fort hard by 
where he was afterwards reheved by his kmaman 
Mrr M uhamm ad Khan the qiladar of Parenda 

The fall of Bhupalgarh took place on2nd 
Apml ]679^ ^Tben followed a i?enod of puzzlmg 
mtngue and counter mtngue between the Mughal 
viceroy and the Biiapui nobdity and also cjuartela 
between Masaud and Sharza Khan Masaud and 
Dilur and Masaud and his favourite Venkatadn 
About the middle of this year Shrvaji sent to 
Aurangzib a well reasoned and spinted letter of 
protest against the jaziya which was drafted by Nda 
Prabhu m eloquent Persum (Hist of Attrangzib 
m Ch 34 Appendix ) 

§ 25 Dilir intXides Btjapur Shioaji aids 
Ada Shah 

On 18th August DlLct crossed the Bhima at 
Dhulkhcd 40 m due north of Bqapur and opened 
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a new campaign against Masaud. That helpless 
regent begged aid from Shivaji, sending to him an 
envoy named Hindu Rao charged with this piteous 
appeal : "The condition of this royalty is not 
hidden from you. There is no army, money, or 
ally for defending the fort and no provision at all 
The enemy is strong and ever bent on war. You 
are a hereditary servant, elevated by this Court. 
And, therefore, you will feel for this house more 
than others can. We cannot defend the kingdom 
and Its forts without your aid. Be true to your salt; 
turn towards us. Command what you consider 
proper, and it shall be done by us.” 

Shivaji undertook the defence of Bijapur, as we 
have seen in Ch. 42. Shambhuji, who had fled 
from Dilir, reached Panhala about the 4th of 
December. 

§ 26. Last campaign of Shivaji. 

We shall now trace the history of Shivaji s 
movements from 4th November, 1679, when he 
marched out of Selgur (55 m. w. of Bijapur.) The 
Maratha cavalry, 1 8,000 strong, rapidly moved 
northwards in two parallel divisions under Shivaji 
and Anand Rao, and poured like a flood through 
the districts of Mughal Deccan, plundermg and 
bummg all the places m their track and taking an 
immense booty in cash and kind In the middle of 
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the month Jalna, a populc^ trading town 40 miles 
cast of AurangaEad wris captured and plundered 

Here the godly samt Sayyid Jan Muhammad 
had hia hermitage m a garden m the suburbs Aa 
Shivaji m his raids always spared the holy men and 
holy places of all religions most of the ^vealthy 
men of jalna had taken refuge in this hermitage %vith 
their money and j«ve]s The raiders Ending very 
httle booty m the town and Icammg of the con- 
cealment of the ^vcalth m the saint s abode entered 
It and robbed the refugees, wounding many of them 
The holy man appealed to them to desist but they 
only abused and threatened him for his pjoiiis 
(K K. u 271 Da 165 T 5 39a) Then the 
man of God who had marvellous efficacy of 
prayer cursed Shivaji and popular behef ascribed 
the Rajah s death five months afterwards to these 
curses 

Retribution visited the Maratha army very much 
sooner Jalna both town and suburb was 
thoroughly plundered and devastated for four days 
Then as the Marathns loaded with booty consisting 
of countless gold silver jewels cloths horses 
elephants and camels were retreatmg an enter- 
prising Mughal officer Ranmast Khan • attacked 

• Ruunut fCItJUt, brotiicer of KTitrr Kbui P*nJ io cal T « d • tobo of 
bonoor fitMH tins Empoioc oa IWi S«pt«nl>«r 1682 um] w« aro«ted 
Bdh«lar Kl*a in Anaa*t omd: (M A 222. 233 ) T S iponka of tlm 

17 
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their rear-guard Shiclhoji Nimbalknr with 5,000 
men held him in check for three days, but was at 
last slain with many of his men. In the meantime, 
very large reinforcements were hastening up to the 
Mughals from Aurangabad, close at hand, under 
Kesari Singh and Sardar Khan. When these came 
to a halt six miles from the fighters, Kes an Singh 
sent a secret m essage to S hivaji as a brother Hindu, 
to rurr away at once before the Mughals could 
complete their circle and cut him off. . Shivap 
trusted to his chief spy, Bahirji, under whose skilful 
guidance the Maratha army escaped by an obscure 
path after three days and nights of anxious and 
ceaseless marching. But they had to sacrifice much 
of their booty, besides losing 4,000 horsemen killed 
and Hambir Rao wounded. 

From this disastrous expedition, Shivaji returned 
to Patta-garh"*^ (about 22nd November) and rested 
his exhausted and stricken army for some days, and 
then, at the beginning of December, went to Raigarh, 


as thanahdar or qiladar of Jalna at this time We afterwards meet 
him as thanahdar of Ahluj (Di/ ) 

* Patta, 20 m s of Nasik and the same distance east of Thai 
Ghat (Ind Atlas, Old sheet 38), 19 42 N 73 54 E The fort ^sas 
renamed Vishram-garh or the Castle of Rest Bombay writes (29 
Nov ) that he **fled here with 500 horse, having’ lost the greatest part 
of his army near Bijapur, where Dilir Khan wholly routed him. and 
took 2.000 horses besides prisoners ' [F R Surat lOS ] Here tbe 
place of battle and the Mughal general are incorrectly named 
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Avliere Ke seema to have passed the whole of that 
month 

Aa Dilir Khan was advancmg westwards from 
Bqapur (imddle of November) and seemed mtent on 
laymg siege to Panhala and the presence of 
Shambhuji m the enemy s c^m3p threatened a avil 
war m the Maratha State Shrvaji tned to convert 
Panhala into an impregnable refuge by rcmovmg to 
it the guns of many of his other forts » besides 40 
pieces bought from the French 

Towards the close of November a fresh 
Maratha army of 12 000 men assembled near 
Rajapur m South Konlcan They fired the town 
(26th) and set out (on the 28th) for Burhanpur but 
abandoned the idea and turned off towards Malkapur 
where Shivaji himself was reported to have arranged 
to meet them with 20 000 more cavalry Evidently 
he did not do so and the Maratha division that 
raided Khandesh m the last week of November 
bunung and plundering Dharangaon Chopra and 
many other considerable towns adjacent was led 
by one of his generals 

§ 27 Death oj Shivaji 
The recent rebelhon of Shambhuji had reveiJed 
the serious danger that threatened the newly 
founded Maratha kmgdom The character of his 
eldest son filled Shwaji with the gloomiest 
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anticipations of the future. A profligate, capricious 
and cruel youth, devoid of every spark of honour, 
patriotism or religious fervour, could not be left sole 
master of Maharashtra. And yet, the only 
alternative to Shambhuji was Rajaram, a boy of ten, 
whose accession would have meant a regency. But 
there was such mutual jealousy and discord among 
the old rmnisters of the State, especially between 
Moro Tnmbak. the^ remier. and Anna2]_Datto, the 
viceroy of the West, that a council of regency would 
have broken up m civil war and the ruin of the 
State as surely as the Puna council of ministers did 
a century later. A division of the kingdom between 
the two prmces was proposed, Shambhuji taking 
Maharashtra and Rajaram the Kamat country beyond 
the Tungabhadra ; but the plan was not given 
effect to 

Shivaji tned hard to conciliate and reason with 
Shambhuji He appealed to all the nobler instincts 
of the pnnce as well as to his self-interest, read him 
many a lecture, showed him his treasury, revenue 
returns, list of forts and muster-rolls of troops and 
horses, and urged him to be worthy of such a 
splendid hentage and to be true to all the high hopes 
which his own reign had raised in the Hindu world. 
But a bom judge of character like Shivaji must have 
soon perceived that his sermons were^felling^ondeaf 
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ca rs, an d hence his last da 3 r 8 were clouded by 
despair 

On 23rd March 1680 the Rajah was seized 
with fever and blood dysentery The illness 
continued for twelve days Gradually all hopes of 
recovery faded away and then after giving solemn 
charges and wise counsels to his nobles and officers, 
and consoling the weeping assemblage ^vith 
assurances of the spirit s nnmortality m spite of the 
penahablenesa of the body the maker of the Maratha 
nation performed the last ntes of hia religion and 
then fell mto a trance which imperceptibly passed 
mto death It was the noon of Sunday 4th AprJ 
1680 the full moon of the month of Chailra 

He had not yet completed the 53rd year of his 

a. / 

§ 28 Extent of Shivaji g kingdom 

At the time of his death Shrvaji s kingdom 
mcluded all the country (except the Portuguese 
possessions) stretching from Ramnagar (modem 
Dharampur State m the Surat Agency) m the north 
to Karwar or the Gangavah nver m the Bombay 
distnct of Knnara m the south The eastern 
boimdary embraced Baglana m the north then ran 
southwards along an irregular shifting Imo through 
the middle of the Nasik and Puna districts and 
encircled the whole of the Satara and much of the 
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Kolhapur districts. A recent but permanent 
acquisition was the western Kamatak or the 
Kanarese-speakmg country extending from Belgaum 
to the bank of the Tungabhadra opposite the Bellary 
district of the Madras Presidency. 

Shivaji’s latest annexation was the country 
extending from the Tungabhadra opposite Kopal to 
Vellore and Jinji, i.e., the northern, central and 
eastern parts of the present kingdom of Mysore and 
portions of the Madras districts of Bellary, Chittur 
and Arcot His two years’ possession of them 
before his death was too short to enable him to 
consolidate his gains here, and this province was 
really held by an army of occupation and remained 
unsettled m 1 680 ; only the forts garrisoned by him 
and as much of the surrounding lands as they could 
command, acknowledged Maratha rule 

Besides these places there was one region where 
the contest for mastery was still undecided at the 
time of his death This was the Western Kanara 
highlands, mcludmg the south Dharwar district and 
the principalities of Sunda and Bednur. 

Outside these settled or half-settled parts of his 
kingdom, there was a wide and very fluctuating belt 
of land subject to his power but not owning his 
sovereignty. It consisted of the adjacent parts of the 
Mughal empire {Mughlai in Marathi), which formed 
the happy hunting-ground of his horsemen In 
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theae he levied blackmail (khandani, i c , ransom 
m Marathi) as regularly as his army could repeat 
its annual visit to them The i noney paid w as 
popularly called chauth, because it amounted to o ne- 
jowih oi^ the st andard assessment of the land- 
revenue ot a place The payment of the chauih 
mcrely^mvcd a place from the unwelcome presence 
of the Maratha soldiers and g vil UlldCTlmgs but 
did not impose on Shi ^i anv corr esponding 
obhgabon to guard the dist rict frorn _forcjgn_m.YEsion j 
or mtcrmJ~'dJsordeir 

Idls revenue is ^ut by his courtier Sabhasad 
(p 102) at the roilnd figure of one ^trore of hun 
while the chauth jlvhcn collected in full brought m 


another 80 laJihs 


§ 29 The Maratha army and chauth 


It was Shrvaji s settled pohey to use his army to 
draw supplies from foreign domimons every year 
The troops were to go into cantonments m the 
home temtory during the ramy season (June — 
September) Gram fodder and medicmes were 
kept m stock for the horses and the huts of the 
troopers were kept thatched with grass On the 
day of Dasahara (early m October) the army should 
set out from the camp for the country selected by 
the Rajah At the time of their departure a list 
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was made of all the property that every man, high 
or low, of the army carried with himself. The 
troops were to subsist in foreign parts for eight 
months and also levy contributions. No woman, 
1 female slave or dancing-girl was to be allowed to 
Vaccompany the army. A soldier keeping any of 
these was to be beheaded. No woman or child was 
Jo be taken captive, but men only. Brahmans were 
not to be molested, nor taken as hostages for ransom. 
No soldier should misconduct himself [during a 
campaign] .” 

‘ ‘Eight months were to be passed m such 
expeditions abroad. On their return to their own 
frontier in Baishakh (April) the whole army was to 
be searched, the property found was to be compared 
with the old list, and the excess was to be deducted 
from their salary. Any one secreting any booty was 
liable to punishment on detection by the general.” 

Shivaji justified his spoliation of his neighbours 
by saying, as he did to the Mughal governor of 
Surat (1 672), ‘‘Your Emperor has forced me to keep 
an army for the defence of my people and country. 
That army must be paid by his subjects ” Such a 
plea might have been true at the begmmng of his 
career and m relation to Mughal temtory only, but 
cannot explam his raids mto Bijapur and Golkonda, 
Kanara and Tanjore. It fails altogether as a defence 
of the foreign policy of the Peshwas. 
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§ 30 Shioaji 8 character and influence on history 
But whatever might be the moral quality of the 
means he employed his success ^vas a daradmg 
reahty This jagirdar s son proved himself the 
mepressible opponent of the Mughal empire and all 
Its resources This fact deeply impressed the mmds 
of his conteraporanes in India and abroad 
Aurangz2> was m de spmr as to how he cou ld subdue 
ShivBji A significant statement is made m a ne%vs- 
letler ofTus Court m 1670 that the Emperor read a 
despatch from the Deccan reportmg some raids of 
Shrvaji and then remained silent In the inner 
council of the Court he often armoualy asked whom 
he should next send against Shivaji seemg that 
nearly all his great generals had failed m the Deccan, 
and Mahabat Khan irreverently replied wth a sneer 
at Abdul Wahhab s influence over the Emperor 
No general is necessary A decree from the Chief 
Qazi will be sufiiaent to extinguish Shiva I The 


young Persian long Shah Abbas II sent a let ter 
taunting Auran gzib^ You call ymqiwlf a Pafliwhnh 
but can not p :|ihdni-» g mer e za mmdar like Shrva I 
am going to India wifli an army to teach ou your 
b u^esa"^ 

To the Hmdu world m that age of renewed 


persecution Shrvaji appeared as the star of a new 


hope the protector of the ntuahstic pamt mark 
{tilal^ on the forehead of Hmdus and the saviour 
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of Brahmans. (Bhushan’s poems.) His Court and 
his son’s became the rallying-point of the opposition 
to Aurangzib. The two rivals \vcre both supermen, 
but contrasts in character 

Sliivaji’s private life was marked by a high 
standard of morality. He was a devoted son , a 
loving fat her a^ an attentive husband, though' he 
did not rise above the ideas and usage of his age, 
which allowed a plurality of wives and the keeping 
of concubines even among the pnestly caste, not to 
speak of warriors and kings Intensely religious 
from his very boyhood, by instinct and traimng ahke, 
he remained throughout life abstemious, free from 
vice, resp^tful tqjholy men, and passioQ^ely fond 
of hearing scripture readings and sao^d stories and 
songs^ But religion remain^ with him an ever 
fresh fountain of right conduct and generosity; it 
did not obsess his mind nor harden him into a bigot 
The sincerity of his faith is proved by his impartial 
respect for the holy men of all sects (Muslim as much 
as Hindu) and toleration of all creeds His chivalry 
to women and strict enforcement of morality in his 
camp was a wonder in that age and has extorted the 
admiration of hostile critics like Khali Khan 

He had the born leader’s personal magnetisjn 
and threw a spell over all who knew him, drawing 
the best elements of the country to his side and 
■winning the most devoted service from his officers. 
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while hia dazzling victonea and ever ready smJe 
made him the idol of his soldiery His joyal gift of 
judgmg charact er was one of the m ain raiiftes of 
hia success as his s electi on of generals — and- 
governors ^i^omatists and^ 


secretanes waa ^n ever 
at faylivZfmcl his administration both avil and 
mihtary was a great improvement on the past I 
How well he deserved to be kmg is proved ' 
by his equal treatment and justice to all men within 
his realm his protection and endowment of all 
rehgions his care for the peasantry and his remark 
able forethought m malong all arrangements smd 
plannmg distant campaigns 

His army organization was a model of efficiency 
everythmg was providsd befoT^iand and kept 
m its proper place under a proper care taker an 
ex cel l ent sp y system supphg L him m ^advane g wi th 
the mos^ jamutejifonnfltion abo iu thr theatre of his 
mtended cam^ugn divisions of his army were 
combmea or dispersed at will over long distances 
without failure the enemy s pursuit or obstruction 
was successfully met and yet the booty was rapidly 
and eeifely conveyed home without any loss His 
inborn raihtary gemus is proved by his mstinctrvely 
adopting that system of warfare which was most 
s^ed to the racial character of his soldiers the 
nature of the country the weapons of the age and 
the internal condition of his encimea His light 
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cavalry, stiffened withswift-footed infan 
irresistible m the age of Aurangzib. 


■was 



§ 31. Shivaji’s true achievement. 

Shivaji’s real greatness lay in his character and 
practical ability, rather than in originality of concep- 
tion or length of political ■vision. Unfailing insight 
into the character of others, efficiency of arrange- 
ments, and instinctive perception of what was 
practicable and most profitable under the circum- 
stances {tact des choses possibles ), — ^these were the 
causes of his success in life To these must be 

*v 

added his personal morality and loftiness of aim, 
which drew to his side the best mmds of his 
community, while his universal toleration and 
msistence on equal justice gave contentment to all 
classes subject to his rule. He strenuously main- 
tained order and enforced moral laws throughout 
his oivn dommions, and the people were happier 
inder him than elsewhere 

His splendid success fired the imagmation of 
his contemporaries, and his name became a spell 
calling the Maratha race to a new life. His kmgdom 
was lost ■within nme years of his death But the 
imperishable achieve ment of his life was_fiieweldm^ 
of the Marathas into a naHonT anTfiiTmo^precious 
legacy wa^ the spint thatTie^reathed into his people. 

Before his rise, the Maratha race was scattered 
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like ato ms throu gbLjaaDy E)cc giiu kmgdo ms He 
■weld^ Uieni into a mighty nahgju— -And he 
achieved this m the tekh ot the ^posibon of four 
mighty Pmvers like the Mughal empire, ^ jjapnr 
Portugu ae India, a nd the Aby^inians-of-Janjira 
No other Hmdu has shmvn such constructive gcniua 
m mo dem tii gca. — 

Before he came the Marathas were mere hire 
hngs mere s ervants of ahens They served the 
State but had no lot or part m its management 
they shed their life-blood m the army but were 
demed any share m the conduct of war or peace 
They wg:e~al ways eutyrdmflte a. never Jcadg a^ 

Shivaji was tKemst to challenge Bijapur and 
Delhi and thus teach hia countrymen that it was 
possible for them to be mdeoendent leaders m wa r 
Then he founded a State and taught his people that 
they were capable of administering a kingdom m all 
Its departments He has prove d by his exam ple 
that the Hmdu race can build a nation foun d a 
Stat< ^ defeat eng ff»H»^ , ^ ev can conduct their own 
def ence they can protect and promote literature and 
art commerce and mdustry . they can mamtam 
navies and o<^ n trading fleets of~^ ^ ovm and 
conduct ^vJ^ ttles on e<jual tennsTvith fomgtiers 
He taught the modemTHmdus^lo rise to the full 
stature bf*thCT growth ' 


CHAPTER XLIV 

Reign of Shambhuji, ] 680- 1684. 

§ 1 . Rajaram crowned as Shivaji's successor 

The death of Shivaji left the newly created 
Maratha kingdom utterly divided and distracted 
Not only was the strong hand that had so long held 
the State together suddenly withdrawn, but the 
future also looked very uncertam Shivaji had not 
ncimed his successor before his death; nor was the 
question easy to decide True, his - eldest son 
Shambhuji had come of age and geiined experience 
m the conduct of campaigns and the civil admmistra- 
tion m his father’s lifetime But his Jjicentious 
character promised an unhappy reign to his subjects, 
while his recent desertion to the mortal enemy of 
his faith and fatherland discredited him in the eyes 
of all nght-thmkmg men Indeed, his wise father, 
in his last days, after vainly trjong to reform 
Shambhuji, had been constramed to keep him under 
surveillance in the fort of Panhala Though the 
prmce was not confined in pnson, his freedom of 
movement was restricted and his actions stnctly 
watched. The governor of the fort, Vittal Tnmbak 
Mahadkar, was to be the pnnce’s keeper and to take 
his orders from Shivaji. 
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And yet the altcniative to Shainbhuji as long 
was hifl brother F^jaram a boy of ten whose 
succession meant a long regency A regency can 
succeed only u nder an able and energetic gueen- t 
mothe r like Terra Bai or a united and patnotic council 
of ministers like the one led a century later by Nona 
Fadnis But Rajaiam s mother Soynu Bai Jacked 
the capacity and spmt of her future daughter m law 
and there ^vns mortal jealousy between Shrvaji s two 
highest ministers, l^ro Tnmbok Pingl6 (the 2, 
Pcshiou) and Annaji Datto (the Shurnis) and also 
between the Brahman ministers as a class and the 
Maratha^ generals ^mglenesa of policy and con 
certed action were impossible among Rajaram a 
partisans , while the fact of Shambhuji being his own 
master and knowmg his mind gave to all his 
measures unity of command and promptness of 
cxecubon This factor decided the contest for the 
throne between the two brothers^ 

Meantime at the Maratha capital as soon as 
Shivaji s funeral was over the question of filling 
the vacant throne called for immediate decision 
Soyra Bai convmced most of the ministers and 
generals present there that the accession of 
Shamhhuji would mean disaster to the State and 
thar own loss and humiliation while her eon a 
chaiarter_jpromised better times for his subjects 
They agreed and Rajaram was proclaimed as long 
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by the ministers present in Raigarh, on the lead of 
Anna]! Datto. 

This change in the natural order of succession 
was effected by a party only at the capital. The 
people in general and the troops outside had not 
been consulted, and they naturally murmured The 
selfish love of personal gain and the consequent 
mutual jealousy among the ministers and army 
chiefs was the solvent of the Maratha monarchy. 
They had no public spirit, and neither Shivaji’s 
towering personality nor Ramdas’s spiritual teaching 
had schooled them to subordinate self-interest to the 
general good The disruptive force may be kept in 
check for a time by a hero as king, — a Shivaji or 
Ba]i Rao 1 ; it IS sure to break out again on his death. 

The crowning of Rajaram gave the signal for 
a division among the Marathas. A faction for 
Shambhuji was soon formed, not because they felt 
themselves morally bound to guard the just rights 
of the eldest bom, nor that they feared any harm to 
the nation from Rajaram ’s coming to power, but 
solely because they had gamed little from the new 
king and hoped to gam much more by gomg over 
to his rival and eammg his favour by their timely 
help Tlio,^^niy, gorged with plimder in Shivaji s 
time, seems to have received no bounty at this 
change of masters and was ^ger to transfer its^yenal 
sword-to Shambhuji, whose helpless condition made 
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him reckless m his promises for gaming adherents 
There was also greater hope of plunder and 
distmction under a general like Shambhuji who had 
led expeditions m the late reign than imder a boy 
like Rajartun whose future mihtaiy capaaty 'was 
unknown The CQunal oL legcncy^as constituted 
a jRaig arh meant Brahman rule and the cotnmander- 
m-chief (a Maralha by caste) was not prepared to 
take his orders from a pnestly Mayor of the Palace 
any more than another ScnapcUi of the Maratha 
realm Khande Rao Dhabar6 was fifty years later 

§ 2 Shambhttji gains the throne 
The result was that withm a week of Shivaji s 
death parties of soldiers began to flock daily to 
Shambhuji at Panhala and he openly assumed 
royal powers ignoring the Government at Raigaih 
Shambhuji s first measures displayed a degree 
of sagaaty and timely energy which was quite 
unexpected from a man of his character He first 
made himself master of Panhala and then consoh 
dated his possession of the South Maratha country 
and South Konkan before ventunng on a contest 
with the forces of his rival at the capital 

While his enemies at Raigarh were planning to 
imprison him he guessed out the fact of Shivaji s 
death from the long cessation of news about him 
after the first reports of his illness he then very 
18 
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prompdy anticipated his enemies by takmg posses- 
sion of the fort of Panhala and confining its former 
governor The letters he sent out to all the 
important personages and officers, ,, appealing to them 
to support his rights as the eldest bom, had effect. 
Every day large parties of soldiers proceeded to 
Panhala to join him He next took charge of the 
Government of the neighbouring distnct through 
his own men He ordered all the com in Karwar 
city to be seized (about 1 5 th April) and sent to 
Panhala, mtendmg to meike himself secure there. 
A week later, he sent down Rayji Pandit to 
summon all the governors of the Kanara coast to 
Pcuihala for dehvermg their accounts and cash 
balances to him. The same thing was done m 
South Konkan; as the Rajapur factors wrote on 
27th April: “Shambhuji has taken upon him to 
govern and title of kmg He has sent for all 
persons that were m command as subahdars, 
havladcirs etc. Some he imprisoned, and some he 
discharged of their employs.”* 

Janardan N Hanumante, who held the 
Kolhapur district imder Shivaji, and Hiraji 
Farzand, who had nm away to Chiplun with 
Government treasure on hearmg of that king’s 

* Karwar to Surat. 19 and 26 April, 1680 in F R Surat 108, 
Tlajapur to Bombay* 27 Apr in OM 116 
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death were arrested by Shambhtiji o 
[Qiitms n 3-4 ] 

In the meantime, Annaji Datto had placed 
Rajaram on the throne at Raigarh on 2 let April 
and shortly afterwards started for Panhala with the 
Pcshwa ostensibly for the purpose of recovering 
that fort and impnsomng Shambhuji * But the 
news of the successful coups of Shambhuji dis- 
heartened them and they hesitated to attack him 
Soon the hands of the selfish double-dealing 
ministers were forced by the army At the end of 
May the commander in-chief Hambir Rao Mohit8 
arrested Annaji and Moro Pant and took them as 
captives to Shambhuji at Panhala There all the 
army dbiefs assembled and recognized Shambhuji 
as their kmg 

Annaji was cast mto prison loaded with 
■chains and the rumour at first spread that he had 
been beheaded The Peshwa made a timely 
recantation emd thus gamed Shambhuji s favour 
mmgled with distrust The new king felt that his 
position was now absolutely secure and he could 
deliver the decisive attack upon his nval He had 
already collected a force of 5 000 men and ^w on 

* Jtlh^ S Btxt a Bomlwy letter to Sunt, 3 M*t uy*. SWnUni 
la prodalmMl uid put in hi* lathar • plao*. Moro Pandit and Annaji 
Pawlit etc, are gone to Panhala to tecatre hi* order ** (No* Ukelj ) 
Jmdhe S b tot aathority for the condoct of the army 
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their, devotion by advancing t hem t WQ, raonthsl pay 
Then, after posting his own subahdars and other 
officers at different places, he set out for Raigarh, 
his army swelling to ,20,00 0 men .during thejnarch. 

The capital opened its gates to him (18th 
June.) Rajaram made no opposition, because he 
was incapable of makmg any A Government may 
possess all the resources of the State, but if it has 
a woman or child at its head, with division 
of command and jealousy among its agents, it can 
make no stand against a strong man of action with 
decision of character and concentration of authority 
m one hand, however small his origmal force may 
be. 

For the first few days Shambhuji seems to have 
acted with combmed vigour and thoughtfulness. 
On 12th July the Bombay factors write, “Shambhuji 
IS publicly declared Rajah, the coimtry begms to 
be well settled Report spealcs of him as very 
diligent and careful “ Rajaram, though deposed, 
was treated “with all kindness,’’ because he had 
been a mere tool m the hands of more designing 
men But Annaji Datto, as the head of Soyra 
Bai’s party, was “loaded with chains and put to 
great trouble.’’* 


* Jedhe S, Bombay to Surat 30 June and 12 July in O M 116. 
Chitnis s story that Shambhuji put Soyra Bai to death and perse- 
cuted the ministers in Raigarh immediately after his accession is- 
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Shambhuji first sat on the tlirone on 2CHh 
July The formal coronation Nvas performed with 

full ceremony and splendour on Ifith Janimry ^LfiflJ 

A son md henr was bom to hnn on 1 8th May 1 682 
who was dcstmed to revive the Maratha longship 
about 30 years later It was Shivnji II popularly 
knowif as Raja Shahu [Jcdhc S supported by 
Portuguese records Chitnis is wrong aboute date ] 

§ 3 War wUh the Mughxds renewed 
The new monarch gamed a long respite from 
foreign attacks All the mihtaxy resources of the 
Mughal empire were then concentrated for the war 
with the Rajputs under the Empieror s own eyes 
His mvnsion of Mewar had failed and immediately 
after Shivaji s death he had recalled his eldest son 
Shah Alam from the Dcccm to his side JGian i 
l ahan* was sent to the South for the second time 
as viceroyjJ^ut witKmadequate forces (end of May 
1680) In July he laid siege to Ahivan t a fort m 
the Chandor range which Shrvaji had recovered some 
months eiirher but the defenders made good 
resistance and the Mughals gamed no success 
They encamped m the neighbouihood for the rams 

prored falM tha Engtbh itconfa \ In fact be Ilm antedated tba 
orenta of Angtirt — October t6fil by one year 

* Ftocn tbla point onwardt wo sball dedgnate Babadm Kban 
by hla now tld of KKan-l Jaban, and Mnanam at Sbab Alam 
Rinmart Kban, wbo waa now created BahaJar Khan wlS contbroe to 
boar hl» former Utla. \ 
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{Dil. 1 67 ; CKopra to Bomb. 7 Aug. in F R Surat 
108) 

The Marathas could make no immediate reprisal 
on account of the weather But Shambhuji sent word 
of defiance to IChan-i-Jahan that he would * *give.hini 
battle in the open field after the rams.” At the end 
of October his armies were out, as usual j** after 
Dashahara One division, both horse and foot, was 
designed to march towards Surat and another towards 
Burhanpur, while a third kept Khan-i-Jahan in 
check by forming a screen before his encampment 
near Aurangabad (Chopra to Surat, 20 Aug. and 
10 Nov F R. Surat 108 ) The news of the raids, 
however, qmckly drew the Mughal general into 
Khandesh (about 25th Nov.) and the Marathas re- 
treated from the provmce, but it was_ for a time 
only 

§ 4 Sacli of Burhanpur suburbs 

At the end of January next (1681) the raiders 
were back again, evidently emboldened by the news 
of Prince Akbar’s rebellion, which rumour had 
exaggerated mto the downfall of Aurangzib One 
band under Hambir Rao (said to be 20,000 horse- 
men) sacked Dharcingaon,* and other towns m North 

* The Dharangaon factors report the raid in a letter dated 1 1 th 

February 1681 This town may have been sacked by the Maratha 
army retreabng from Burhanpur (unlikely), or by a second band 
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^ ^handesK^^ jnd _ passing ^further cast, fell on the 
anb uihs o f Burhanpnr (30th Jan ) after making a 
rapid dash for 70 miles from the place where they 
were las t hear d of The garrison of the capital of 
Khandeah had been temporarily reduced to 250 
men and the deputy subahdoT (then m charge of the 
town) WHS absolutely unprcpeircd for defence and 
taken by surprise Early m the mommg before 
their approach was even known the Maratha cavalry 
rode mto Bahadur pura a nch and populous suburb 
3 miles from Burhanpur and the chief r es ort of the 
traders and there gathered an immense quantity ot 
booty from the numerous shops imd houses m it 
Seventeen other wards {puras) outside the city walls 
were similarly plundered The surprise was so 
congplete that none could conceal or remove a penny 
worth of propicity or save his wife and children The 
smoke of the bummg houses first informed the 
governor of the enemy s presence but he was power 
less to do anything and merely shut hmasclf up m 
the fort I jikhs of Rupees worth of booty was 
taken m every pma Many respectable men slew 
their wives and daughters and then fell desperately 
fighting the brigands rather than see their family 
honour outraged Others sat down helplessly 
leaving then Fate to work its will ^ 

F or three d ays the Marathaa looted the suburbs 
to their hearts content without the least mtermption 
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and dug up the Boor of every house, thus discovering 
the buried treasure of many generations past. They 
even made ladders and tned to take the fort by 
escalade, but were repulsed They carried off 
nothing but gold silver and gems, and left the 
streets littered with the metal and China ware 
clothing and spices which they had at first seized. 

On hearmg of the enemy’s dash on Burhanpur, 
Khan-i~Jahan made a forced march northwards from 
Aurangabad across the Kanner and Fardapur hiUs, 
“covering in one day and night the space of four 
days’ march.’’ But his army suffered temble 
pnvations from the roughness of the track, the 
abundance of jungles, and the many hills m the 
way. The camp-followers and transport cattle were 
footsore and lagged two stages behmd the army, 
while the horsemen had to live on whatever they 
could get on the spot and to bivouac m the open 
This unwise haste brought about its natural result 
The whole force had to halt for two days to let the 
baggage come up The enemy’s horsemen, over- 
loaded -with booty, were sure to take the road to 
Salhir, their nearest stronghold for depositing 
plunder from Khandesh and Berar, as the forts of 
Konkan and the Sahyadri were too far off Khan-i- 
Jahan ought, therefore, to have hastened to Erandol 
and Chopra to intercept their flight. But after losing 
two days below Fardapur, he followed exactly the 
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oppoMte ciirection and marcted towards Idalabad 
and Burhanpur long after the last named town had 
been evacuated by the enemy Tlie Marathas 
immediately took the open road westwards and 
reached Salhir m four or five da}^ with all their 
prisoners and booty P opu lar voice m the Deccan 
charged the Mughal viceroy with having been bribed 
by Shambhu to follow this wrong strategy The 
dtizens of Burhanpur complamed to the Emperor 
to this effect and the Muslims threatened to stop ^ 
their Fnday prayers unless they were assured of the j 
safety of their life and honour m future * 


K, K. a Z72 275t Dil 167 16a. 

K. K. IL 272, BtT« 20 Mnh^rnm 1091 (11 Feb 1680) u the 
dets of the nhl on Btuhuiptir hut Shlrajl w*s then reig n teg ■ivl 
Shah Alam waa vlcaior at Atnangab^d Aa nanal with Khafi 
Khan, the daj and month are conect, but the year la wrong 1 
read 1092, which gl v ca 3(Hh January 1681 when the Deccan waa 
depleted of Mughal troopa and Shamhhu waa on the throne It 
caimot h« January 1682, becaoae on 13th Novemhei 1681 the Emperor 
hlmaelf had reached Borhanimr and though the ^'thlerea ((.« 
Marathaa) looted the camp of Lutf-uHah Khan near Lalbagh at 
night ten daya later during a powdet-magaTlna exploakm 215 

K, K. th 276), the dty waa atrongly guarded rrer afterwmrda (uauaQy 
by a ton or grandaon of Aurangxib) to enanre the crrmmnn L-arL-m of 
the Emperor In the Deccan with hie northem capital Th plunder 
of 23iir Nor 1681 may have been done by one of the Maratha guerilla 
handa that uacd to horer round tha Imperial c«mp cut oS amaB 
Conroy a and mockingly pr ay for the Emperor ■ long Uf aa the glrer 
of thdr dally bread I /adh* 5 plaeea the aack of Burhanpur In tha 
month of Mctrge-ahirWta (12 Nor — 11 Dec. 1680), whfch k ertdently 
a ml a taka for Magh (10 Jan — 8 Feb 1681 ) 
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§ 5. Maratha raid on Aurangabad fads. 

After rrlissing the Marathas, Khan-i-Jahan 
encamped near “the dargah of Shaikh Farid, 30 /jos 
from Aurangabad,” and subsequently moved on to 
Babulgaon, some 26 miles west of the city. Here 
he learnt that another Maratha band was coming up 
from the south, by way of Ahmadnagar and Mungi- 
Rattan to loot Aurangabad. He took horse imme- 
diately and set off with his cavalry at 3 o’clock in 
the morning, arriving near the city at noon, just in 
time to save it. The enemy were located at the 
Baipura suburb and the Satara hill, 6 miles south- 
wards The city was m the wildest terror Rajah 
Anup Singh Rathor, who commanded the gamson, 
had too small a force to take the offensive and 
contented himself with standing ready near his own 
pur a All houses were closed, the men sitting 

armed and trembling and the women weeping 
within doors The streets and bazars were entirely 
deserted; only three footmen guarded the Prefect V 
k office {J^otwali ) As soon as the Khan arrived, the 
|enemy fled without fighting (Dil 1 69 ) 

This relief of Aurangabad took place probably 
late in February J68I. At the approach of the 
ramy season, (Apnl) the Khan took up his residence 
m the old quarter (Kuhna) of the city, built by the 
Mughal Government, as distmct from the suburbs 
{pur as) built by the nobles, and began to raise a 
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protective wall* rouncl tte aty as ordered by the 
ESptror ^ (DU 1 70 ) But he was soon disturbed 
by the arrival of a new enemy the r^ael pnncc 
Muhammad Alcbar 

We get details of other Maratha activities m the 
Persian news-letters {/IJchbarai) In June 1681 
Shambhuji s troops came plundenng towards Indur 
but they were dnvcn back by Khan i Johan a son 
Muzoffar and Ranmast near the pass of Dharampur 
and fled abandonmg 8 000 heads of cattle and 
captives and many drums flags and weapons Next 
month Neta]! entered Baglana with 6 000 men As 
usual after the Dashohora day in October the 
Maratha light horse set out to rove m diflerent direc 
tions There were rumours of their making a dash 
across the Ghats towards Ahmadabad but Gujrat 
escaped this time One division 3 000 strong came 
to raid Punagarh(?) but was routed by^ Ranmast 
Khan who recovered much booty from the raiders 
Another band reported to be 25 000 moved towards 
Ahmadnagar but Khan i Jahan intercepted it at a 
place some 22 miles north of Bijapur and defeated 
It with heavy slaughter An attack cm Ahmadnagar 
was however actually attempted as two Maratha 
princesses (a wife and a sister of Shambhuji) 
captured by Oihr Khan were lod^^ m that fort 

Tbo ynSi WM computed in four moatlu aboat April 1683 
by AW CMlr die of AmMuit KW {Afu4 224) 
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\ and the Marathas wished to rescue them Some 
^Maratha soldiers who had secretly entered the fort 
in disguise were detected and killed by the qiladar 
(Muqim Khan) and the rest driven away after a 
fight, (end of October.) 

Shortly afterwards a band of 6,000 men 
threatened S holapj jr, but the imperial qiladar, 
Manohardas Gaur, made a sortie and pushed them 
back; then the siege was raised on the arrival of 
Khan-i-Jahan’s vanguard. Yet another Maratha 
force was out near Mulhir and Salhir, but Shihab- 
ud-din Khan, leaving his baggage at Galna, made 
a forced march, killed 900 of the enemy and cleared 
the Salhir region. (There is an unfortunate gap in 
the news-letters for the year 1682.) 

§ 6. Prince Al^bar seeks refuge with Shambhuji, 

June 1681 

Prince Muhammad Akbar, the fourth son of 
Aurangzib, had crowned himself Emperor (1st Jan 
1 68 1 ), issued a mcinifesto deposmg his father, and 
advanced on Ajmir to defeat and capture him, but 
the pretender’s army had melted away and he had 
been driven to take to flight from the neighbourhood 
of A]mir (16th January), — as we have seen in 
Chapter 37.' After being long pursued by his 
father’s forces through Rajputana, Akbar at last 
crossed the Narmada near Akbarpur (9th May) under 
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the guidance of the fmthful EHirgndaa Rnthor nnd 
made His %%*o> to MaHnrasHtrn Tavo dn>8 later he 
wrote to SKnmbHuji begging asylum Asith him but 
being unable to antuI for a replj he pushed on 
through Khandesh nnd Baginnn Asnting again to 
Shambhuji About the third aa'ccU of May Khnn i 
Johan heard of the Pnnee s coming nnd set out at 
mght from Aurangabad north\TOrds cvidcnllj in the 
direction of Burhanpur On the As’a> he learnt from 
a Jcltcr of the jaujdar of Baginnn that Akbar had 
taken the route to Nasik The Khan jmmediatcl> 
SAverved to the ancsI and marched to Nasik only to 
find out that Akbar had passed that tOAvn one day 
before him The Pnnee entered Konkan bj a pass 
near Tnmbfik On crossing the Mughal frontier he 
was Avclcomcd by several high officers of Shambhuji 
and conducted with honour to Pah (Ist June )• 

The Pnnee avbs occompwnied by 400 cavalry n 
small body of mfantry (mostly Rajputs Avith a few 
Muhammadans) and 50 camels for transport The 
residence chosen for him Avas a large house covered 

• D/l I70<I7I PmJI fort (/ 25 S E.) h 6 tn <Ju« of 

N«gotKna« ud omloolu umo rtror Rjdnaiti b »ama 25 ra 

•••-o of P«JL Atb*r todard at tlw v1]U{c« of Pod tha}\ptrr 6 m 
••tt of PJU mud two miles sooth of Dhondso Qtlt, U 11 sstys 
thst the name of the last Ttllaee was changed to Padlshahpur In 
honotu of ths new Emperor biit the two Tltlaees are qtdte dlstJaei, 
The Be/gaum C«xs</ser (ed I6JM) malces the bsurd statement 
Pochepsrr north of Belgaom was Akhar s residence 
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"With straw, at the foot of Pali-garh” , the walls were 
lined with white calico and the floor covered with 
ordinary carpets. 

Three hundred Maratha foot soldiers were told 
off to form his body-guard, and Shambhuji’s 
sahahdars (collectors) near about waited on him to 
pay their respects. A fortnight after his arrival, 
Hiraji Farzand (a natural son of Shahji) brought him 
a letter from Shambhuji with presents, — a thousand 
htin, a large string of great pearls with a diamond 
pendant, a large aigrette set with diamonds, and 
many pieces of costly cloth. Netaji Palkar was left 
m attendance upon him as Shambhuji’s representa- 
tive “All the respect imaginable is paid to him 
and provisions for himself horse and men are daily 
brought m by the several subahdars, (it) bemg 
Shambhuji’s order He is m want of money but 
hath with him jewels of great value ’’ (Bomb to 
Surat, 10th and 21st June, 1681, quoted m Orme’s 
Frag. 268—270, M A. 21 ] , Akh ] 

Shambhuji waited for an auspicious day to be 
chosen by his astrologers for paying his first visit to 
the new Emperor. But there was considerable 
delay in his commg He at first suspected his 
guest’s friendly intentions, and was later too 
engrossed m watchmg a conspiracy m his own Court 
to leave his capital 
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§ 7 Internal condition of the Maratha Cotrrl 
After gnininj Rnigtirh (16 June 1660) 
SHnmbhu)i imprisoned hta chief enemies including 
thetr leaders Annnji Dalto and Nillcnnth MorcsK\var 
Pinglc The latter s father Morcsh\s*nr Tnmbak 
Pingic had retained the Pcsh'\'n ship by n timel> 
desertion of Rnjaram s enuse but he neither 
deserved nor cnjoj'cd hu ne^v master s confidence 
e\‘cr after Early in October Morc8h>s*ar died and 
Shambhuji so far forgave the past ns to set hia son 
Nillcanth free and bestow the v'Oeant pnme minister- 
ship on him A still greater act of royal clemency 
was the release at the same time of the arch 
traitor Annaji Datto from prison and his appointment 
to the post of Accountant General {Majmuadar) 
which was second only to the Peshwn ship in 
influence 

But the unquiet ambition of Annaji Datto 
abused his master s unexpected generosity In 
August 1681, he formed n conspiracy with Soym 
Forznnd, and some other leading men 
to murder Shambhuji and give the throne to Rajamm 
under the protection of Pnnee ALbar They 
mlended to kill Shambhuji by putting poison in his 
dish of fish But a boy who was m the secret 
prevented his eating of it he gave some of it to I 
one of Kis servants and a dog both died m a few] 
hours Another story is to the effect that the 
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, conspirators invited Akbar to join them, but he 
f declined and promptly informed Shambhuji of the 
- plot. 

The traitors were immediately seized, flung 
into prison, and put to torture. Annaji Datto, his 
brother Somaji, Hiraji Farzand, Balaji Avji Prabhu, 
and Mahadev Anant, with three others were killed 
by being flung in chains under the feet of elephants 
Twenty more culprits were sentenced to death later 
Rajaram’s mother, So3rra Bai, who had been the 
prime mover of every conspiracy against Shambhuj'i, 
was charged with having poisoned her husband (a 
year eind a half earlier), and she was put by 
Shambhuji to a painful death, through poison 
(according to the Bombay factory report) or by 
starvation (according to Chitnis ) All this happened 
in O ctob er 1681 . Her father’s family, the Shirks, 
fell under Shambhuji’s persecution , their property 
was seized, many of their members were killed, and 
the rest fled to Mughal territory, entered the imperial 
army, and tried to carry on their blood-feud with 
him to the end of his days 

Throughout this dismal affair, Akbar’s conduct 
had been spotlessly upright, frank and loyal to his 
host, and Shambhuji appreciated it * 

• The story of this conspiracy and its punishment is based 
entirely upon the English Factory Records, which disprove Chitnis 
Bombay to Surat. 30 Aug, 8 Sep and 12 and 27 Oct 1681 in 
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§ 8 Kavi J^alash, the jatxntrite of Shambhaji 
SKambliuji 6 character and conduct made it 
impossible for any of the old servants of the State 
to regard him with that love and devotion 'which 
Shivaji had inspired among all ranks of the people 
His cruel vengeance on all who had sided ivith 
Rajaram separated many of the leading Maratha 
huruhes from him by a nver of blood while his 
nidenesa capnee and violence of spirit made even 
the highest of hia officers feel insecure and unhappy 
m his service On his part he could never forget 
that practically eill the notable mnusters and generals 
had at first given their assent to removing him from 
the line of succession He therefore felt that he 
stood absolutely alone and fnendless in his native 
country and his whole reign was m fact disturbed 
by frequent conspiracies and desertions among his 
officers and rebellions among his vassals 

In this forlorn situation he seemed to have 

OJVf 1 16 "' l iio complratDT* ftg&lntt S wmj Annafl P*iicIU, 

and Hlrajl Fanand wto wonld hayo brcmglit 
Akbat In, btit ho woold not tw* ImmodUtolj garo S notice of h by 
a meaeongtii which bath ao znoch gained on the Rajah that b hath 
promlaed the Saltan 30 000 horte that are rnaVfng ready to mexotrf 
pany him to BrnbanpriT {B Sep ] “S la now t RalrL For plottlngr 
Mialnst bla life, he bath pttl to death Anna^ Pandit, Hlia^ Faizand 
Bow^ (>) P and fr?a more (boond and pal tmdex elephanli feet.) 
Twenty mcae are to aaffer death {12 Oct,] ‘Rajaram a mother 
b dead by taport polaoood by Sbambho^ Rajab a contrtrance ** 

[27 Oct] 

19 
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gamed a truly devoted servant. A Kanauji 
Brahman, who had been the hereditary pnest of 
the Bhonsle family at Allahabad, arnved at Raigarh 
shortly before Shambhuji’s grand coronation. He 
■was deeply versed in Sansknt theology and popularly 
believed to be a master of necromancy. He soon 
made his way into the Rajah’s heart, and gradually 
monopolized his trust and the supreme control of the 
administration, while Shambhuji rapidly became a 
faineant king, blindly follo'wing the mmister’s 
advice, and devotmg all his time to wine and women, 
with fitful outbursts of martial vigour. Already m 
November 1682 he was known in Bombay as “the 
chiefest mimster of State” along -with Prahlad Niraji. 

This new Sejanus was ennobled -with the title 
of Kavi-}ialash or Pinnacle of Poets. But he -was a 
foreign Brahman and his admimstration ended in 
Shambhu’s ruin and the fall of the Maratha 
kmgdom. Hence, the local Brahmans and the 
Maratha patriots alike have cherished the bitterest 
hatred to his memory. They have vented them spite 
by pervertmg his name from J^alasha (pmnacle) to 
\ahisha (sm) I The ■vulgar in Maharashtra easily 
swallowed the tale (Chit. ii. 7) that this minister, by 
performing many hideous tantnk rites and occult 
^practices on the pretence of increasmg Shambhuji ’s 
’health wealth and dominion through supernatural 
'agency, really destroyed the young Rajah s 
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intelligence and will power and made him the helpi- 
less slave of his magic * The foreign favourite s 
wife 18 supposed to have ecconded his wicked efforts 
hy her marvellous cunning 

§ 9 A khar a relations wtih Shambhaji 
In his obscure village refuge Pnnee Akbar k^t 
up the pageant of an Emperor as far as his reduced 
means allowed He held pubhc Court {darbar i 
am) without subjects mamteuned a Chancellor of 
the Eichequer {dhean) without any revenue and 

* K«Tl-t«]tib cmild Dot been tb« mlnlfter oT Sbambbap • 

pjeunre u Ormn (folinwinjr Muiocd) calla btin, becaiMo Sbamhhn 
bad aliemdj leemt to ontimso womon In bit father lifetime tfvl 
vtine-cbrlnlins and me at -eating are coatomary among tbe Maratba 
caate to which tbe Rajah belongeth Nor can the fallore of 
Sbamhho^ a reign compared with tbe gtorlom roc ce aa of Sblrajl a. 
ha attrlboted to thla tntniitaT becaoae Moro Pant hlmaelf K*d bean 
nnabl to Induce bit joaiig matter to achieve anTtblng great. It It 
not con ten ded that Kavi talaih filled tbs admlnlatimtlon with hit own 
men, aa the other aeren pndhtoim and aD the lower officert were 
men of Mahaiathtim- It la, therefore, hlttorically untma to rruVa 
Karrl-halath th acapegoat for Shambba tint. Hit tmpopaladty 
wHb tbe Maratba mlnlatert of tb time (and, tberefora, with tbe 
Maratba bittorlant aver after) wai doe aolalj to tbe fact that ba 
gained tha royal farom ai^ tbqy conld not. Conld be bare poatlbly 
refo r m ed a ebaractar on wblcb Ramdti t teaching p r o duce d no 
clfect> Odbrnt ibao/oflctzm. lirtsntlfiod tbe political hatred felt by tb 
Maradxa Brabmana for Karl kalatb i tb^ were Teg ct ariana and 
Valabnarat or Sbahraa by creed, bot be wat a Shakta and Tantrlc 
wonbipper whoaa belleft and ritea were abominated by tbem. Tbe 
motoal Jaalonty b e t we en the prletta of theae two creedt and thdr 
aotdld rlvtJty for the royal patronage are Ictrldly IHottrated hi tbe 
5Wo*— ot?ltba^o— -Kalpetiini 
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^v^o^c letters in the imperial st 3 ^ 1 e dated in the years 
of his reign I Mercenary horsemen were constantly 
joining him, and by the month of August he had 
collected about 2,000 cavalry in his pay. 

But the rapid increase of Akbar’s forces and 
the assembling of thousands of foreign troopers 
round him alarmed Shambhuji, At the end of July 
the Maratha Rajah warned his guest, “If you wish 
to raise an army, go away to some other kingdom. 
But if you wish to live m my realm, you must 
remain in the same condition that you came in.” 
He forbade any more men to join Akbar, but fixed 
a daily subsistence allowance of 60 hun (Rs. 300) 
on the prince. [Akh., 16 Aug 1681 ] 

Akbar *s frank and friendly attitude during 
Annaji’s conspiracy convinced Shambhuji of his 
royal guest’s sincerity. He now promised to Akbar 
the co-operation of a strong Maratha army in 
conquering Mughal Deccan, set about equippmg his 
troops for the proposed war, and finally, after he 
had gained peace of mind by extinguishing the 
conspiracy in blood, paid his first visit to Akbar m 
order personally to cement the alliEince and settle 
the plan of the joint campaign “On 13th 
November, 1681, Shambhuji interviewed Pnnee 
Akbar at Padishahpur ( = Pali), taking the entire 
and retinue with him Durgadas was with 


army 
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Alcbar Great honour was shown to him 

IJedJie S ] 

But nothing came of this long-chcnshed plan 
of mvading the Mughal empire Indeed before the 
yeM 1681 closed Atbar s sole chance of success 
was gone The crisis of the Rajput wru: had ended 
m June when the Maharana made a definite peace 
with the Emperor The Mughal forces were now 
free to hunt Alcbar down On 3l8t July Prmce 
Azam was sent off from Ajtmr to the Deccan with 
a vast force reaching Burhanpmr m September and 
Aurangabad on 1 1 th November On 8th September 
the Emperor himself started from Rajputana for the 
South and took up his residence at Burhanpur on 
T3th November Thus by the middle of November 
all the military resources of the empire were con- 
centrated m the Deccan under the Emperor himself 
three of his sons and all his best generals while a 
strong force under his grandson and the prime 
minister occupied Rajputana across the road to 
Delhi Aurangzib himself took post at the strategic 
centre Aurangabad (on 22nd March 1682) while he 
secured all the frontiers with strong garrisons 
the better to keep watch on the domgs of Shambhuji 
Rajah and to give Akbar no opportunity of under- 
taking any notable enterprise (Dutch letter from 
Surat Blstjan 1682 DM Vol 37) At first he 
contented himself with followmg a watchful policy 
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waiting for Akbar and Shambhuji to show their 
hands, before choosing his own line of attack. 

§ 10. Aurangzih’ s strategic dispositions, 1682. 

In addition to meeting internal troubles,. 
Shambhuji was busy dunng the winter of 1681-82 
m attendmg to his navy and his maritime possessions,, 
and spent the whole month of January 1682 in 
' making a funous attack on Janjira under his own 
eyes This was Aurangzib’s opportunity. Hasan AIl 
K han, who had distmguished himself m the Jat and 
Rajput wars and nsen to high favour, was ordered 
(on 7th November 1681) to descend from Jimnar into 
North Konkcin at the head of 14,000 horse The 
Maratha attempt to oppose him when coming down 
the Nanaghat pass was defeated, and he took posses- 
sion of Kalian (about 30 Jan. 1 682) bummg aU the 
Maratha villages on the way and also, by mistake, 
some nine villages m Portuguese territory At 
Kalicin he encamped and sent an agent to Bombay 
to buy some gunpowder and other munitions from 
the English Many battles were fought with the 
Marathas m which the impenalists (especially the 
Bundela contingent under Dalpat Rao) distmguished 
themselves (Dil. 172, Bomb to Co 4 Feb mF R 
Surat 1 08 ; Surat to Bomb 24 Feb. 1 682, m Vol 90 ) 
In May next Has^^Ali withdrew from the province, 
in order to save his horses from the effect of the 
heavy ramfall of the west coast 
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Early m 1682 K han i Jalian -was ordered to 
make BaKadurgarli his base and leaving his baggge 
there to hasten wherever he heard of Maratha bands 
rovmg In the course of one of these expedibons 
he sacked Shivapur a towi^ michvay between Puna 
andShirwal (DU 173 216) 

The news of Hasan All s victories recalled 
Shambhuji to his great mortificalion from the 
unfinished siege of Janjira Leaving 10 000 men 
there to keep up the attack he returned to Raigarh 
) and made defensive arrangements Five 
thousand men were posted to guard the fords near 
the mouth of the Pen river and arrest the southward 
advance of the Mughals while the low coimtry from 
Chaul to Nagothna was defended by 15 000 men 
East of the Ghats 20 000 horse were distributed 
between Satara and Phonda to face the southern 
division of the Mughal grand army (Orme, 110) 

§ 1 1 Mughal siege of Romse? fails 
Soon after this Aurangzib arrived at Aurangabad 
(22nd March 1682) and sent otf Azam Shah and 
Dilir Khan to Ahmadnagar m the south while 
Shihab-ud-dm Khan with Dalpat Rao was sent to 
Nasik on the western frontier The latter general 
took some small forts m this region and then (m 
April) laid siege to* Ramsel 7 mdea north of Nasik 

Tb« cowlpx K1 m£ KLu t«Qa m (IL 282) tbjLt «a Sbali Jaluu 
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and standing 3273 feet above sea-level But it was 
defended by a gallant Maratba garrison under an 
expert qiladar, and the Mughals could make no 
impression on it. If we may believe Khafi Khan 
who was present at the siege, the fort had no iron 
cannon, but the gamson hollowed out trunks of 
trees and fired leather missiles from them “which 
did the work of ten pieces of artillery 

Siege trenches were dug and mines nm, but 
with no success. At last Shihab-ud-din decided to 
rciise on a hillock near the fort a wooden tower large 
enough to hold 500 musketeers. With incredible 
labour and cost it was built up storey by storey till 
it overtopped the fort-tower opposite {Dil 176) 

In May, hearing that Rupaji Bhonsle, and 
Manaji More were commg with a relieving army, the 
Khan advanced and checked them near Ganeshgaon 
(1 1 miles west of Nasik), though he lost 500 horses 
in the battle [Jedhe S ] 

Learning that the siege was protracted and. a 
large Maratha force was commg to raise it, the 
Emperor sent Khan-i-Jahan to reinforce the besiegers. 
But even he could achieve no better success, though 
he tned femts and even magic (K K. li 282- 83.) 

had very easily captured this fort and its fall had been a happy 
omen of the speedy fall of all other forts in the neighbourhood m 
1636, Aurangzib ordered Ramsej to be besieged first out of 
superstition 
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The Ejnpcror was displeased and about the end of 
May he sent a sazawwal (bailiff) to the siege-camp 
to compel hi8 generals to deliver an assault (Af A 
219) One night Khan i Jahan tned a secret 
esadade on one face while he made a noisy false 
attack with all his fire-arms on the opposite face of 
the fort But the defence had seen through his 
tnck and sat m grnn and silent preparation at both 
pomts The Mughals m trymg to chmb the hill 
side were assailed by a shower of stones, burning 
grass roofs and old quilts steeped m naphtha and 
set on fire The few who had moimted the ladders 
were bramed At last the Khan retired with heavy 
loss A second attack delivered by Shihab-ud-dm 
fared no better hia second m command Dalpat Rao 
being wounded with a atone (K K u 283 Dil 
177) 

The Mughals gained two mmor successes On 
20th May a foraging party under Shanf Khan was 
attacked by the Marathas near Aurangabad but 
returned after inflicting a heavy loss on them (M A 
218) Hambir Rao arrived with 18 000 mfantry to 
raise the siege of Ramsq but he was put to flight 
with the loss of 2 000 men (Karwar Occurrences 

30th July 1682 uiFU Surat 106) 

§ 12 Aurangzih s oj^orouj efforts 

AuTangzfla s spirit was now up He deaded 
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nti r*:i;^nr5vr oprraUonn the Mnmlhns. As 

ih<“ Ciiphrh nt Knrvvar v.ritc, "Me js so inveterate 
njrnJtvil the Knjah that he hath throv.n ofT his pagri 
And nv.(>rn never to ptit it on attain, tdl he hath 
either kiilrd, taken, or routed him out of his 
country'. {30ih juK 16h2.) lire Bijapur Sultan 
v'a*» offered n inrpr subsidy if he would co-operate 
with his forces by mvadinu' the Maratha kinf?dom 
from the south, i c., from Miraj. But a real concert 
Btjnpur v.-as imjrossible. Shnmbhuji ^vas 
populnrljr reported to have sent an ambassador to 
Add Shah dcsinrig to be taken under his protection. 
1 he latter demanded the restoration of Panhain, a 
price v.hicli Shnmbhuji was unwilling to pay. (/hid.) 

Assistance from Bijapur being a vain hope, 
Aurangzib turned to his own resources. From his 
centre at Aurangabad he sent Ruhullah Khan (23rd 
May) and later Muizz-ud-dm (28th Sep.) to defend 
the Ahmadnagar district, while Prince Azam was 
sent towards Bijapur (Idth June) to overawe that State 
and prevent it from aiding or sheltering Maratha 
bands. From Nasik Shihab-ud-din Khan was trans- 
ferred to junnar (June), while Ranmast Khan, the 
able lieutenant of Khan-i-Jahan, was promoted to 
the command of an independent army corps (Sep.) 
and ordered to invade Konkan In July-August 
excessively heavy rainfall for a month together 
suspended active operations for a time. 
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Khmi 1 Jehan continued the siege of Ramscj for 
some months more, delivered another assault which 
failed and then gave up the siege after burning 
down the wooden tower built with so much labour 
and cost The exultant Marathaa crowded the walls 
beatmg their drums for joy and tauntmg the retreat- 
ing Mughals m the foulest language (October 

mi)* 

As commanded by the Elmperor Khan i Jahan 
guarded the Mahajaf pass whfle Ranmast Khan 
crossed it and entered Konhan and occupied Kalian 
late m Nov 1682 Rupaji Bhonsl^ and the Peshwa 
opposed hnn to no effect though they fought many 
battles with heavy slaughter In the meantime a 
Maratha band had appeared near Nasilc and Khan 
1 Jahan had to hasten there and chase them back 
In the course of this pursuit he approached 


* Kl»£ IQijui stlds that a tlilnl seneraJ Qaalm KKra K trro anl 
aent tkai* to retriore tl>a Lmpeiial picad^o, btrt li too fallad to 
captare Ramao] SqbaeqoeQtly aftar Sbainlilia^ rswarded tb 

btvTo tfUodw and tTanafoned him to a hldd^ar poat. th Moghala 
btlhed hU rtt c caaaor and gained the fort (H. 2M ) 

t The Moluda paM U 23 m. m w of Naalk and 9 m, n- e- of 
^•lat. Thiee miles sonth of It U the moch bettai Sawal paaa srhlch 
loloa Paint and DlndorC 1 do not ttoderatand vrh/ tha Mnghala 
•boold hare choaen thta roote tmlsaa It wm to Sock Pelnt. They 
Karo avoided the march throogh the hUly coantty from Potet 
to Kalian, If they had deacended Into konkan hy acme paaa further 
•otilh anch aa tha It to gttaid the nordvom oad from 

Ralgarh to Swat and toteroept Akhar who was talking of maldng a 
on Surat? 
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Aurangabad (20tb Jan. 1683), but the Emperor 
sternly refused bim audience and ordered him to 
join Pnnce Muizz-ud-din who was marchmg east- 
wards from the Ahmadnagar distnct to Nander and 
Bidar on the heels of a Maratha force rumoured to be 
commanded by Akbar in person. (M A 224; Dil 
178) 

The Khan united with the Prince’s force at 
Ramdoo, on the Godavari, 25 miles s of Auranga- 
bad, and pushed on eastwards to Nander 
Thence the division went to Bidar, 86 m. due south 
But learning that the impenEJ elephants out grazing 
near Pathri (57 m. w. of Nander) were being earned 
off by the Marathas, Khan-i-Jahan hastened back 
from Bidar, sent his baggage back to Nander horn 
Lasona (20 m. w. of that city), and by forced 
marches overtook the raiders and rescued the 
elephants after a long runmng fight, which carried 
him to the frontiers of Chanda and Golkonda. Then 
he encamped at Kamtan, 6 m. s. w of Bidar. It 
was a highly creditable feat. Durmg this campaign 
the troops had to bear great hardship , even the 
general had no tent ; only the coarsest food could be 
procured, and at every stage many of the men 
straggled behind (DiZ. 178 — 180) 

Ranmast Khan’s army held Kalian for some 
months and was victualled by the Mughal fleet from 
Surat, (Dec 1682.) Later (March 1683) Ruhullah 
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Khan came wth a division from the G)urt and 
rcinfoTced him (M A 227 O C 4889 ) 

Hasan All Khan who seems to have been 
posted at Bahadurgaih, moved m the Parenda 
distnct m pursuit of the enemy Early m 1683 he 
*had a fight with them at Phaltan and •was wounded * 
At the end of December 1682 Prmce Azam 
had a severe encounter with the Marathas On 1 4th 
Jime he had been ordered to march out of Ahmad 
nagar and mvade Adil-Shahi temtoiy In the course 
of this campaign he took Dharur Then he entered 
Shambhuji s territory and Icavmg his wife Jj^anzeb 
Banu (popularly called Jam Begam) bchmd m hia 
camp with Rao Anurudh Singh Hada and his 
Rajputs to guard her he advanced with his army 
further mto the enemy s country The Maratheis 
scndmg off one division to keep Azam engaged 
suddenly threatened the Begam s camp m over- 
whdmmg force The herou, daughter of Dara 
Shukoh mounted her covered htter on an elephant 
and advanced two miles from her camp to oppose 
the enemy on the way Although Anurudh and 
other officers as well as her eimuchs tried to 
dissuade her from leavmg the shelter of the camp 
she did not agree but urged them to advance 

174j 529 The tnd piece (B-h-hbnA-o) of the 

held are hr Th piece may *lao bo Bhcimm*/ the 

l . hH o, ed. reed* Altruln () Almila.) 
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saying, “The situation is critical. Leave off 
talking and turn to the work.” 

Calling Anurudh Singh near her elephant she 
spoke to him in her own Voice, “The honour of the 
Chaghtais is to the Rajputs the same as their ovm 
honour.*^ I call you my son.” Giving them some 
spears with her own hand, she told them, “If God 
gives us victory with this small force, well. Other- 
wise, you may rest assured about me, I shall sit 
down after doing my work (f e , committing suicide, 
m order to avoid capture )“ Then a great battle 
?was fought. Nine hundred Rajputs fell on 
|Anmudh’s_ side, and inany_of_the Marathas ,too. 
^t last Anurudh gamed the victory, though he was 
'WoTJ^ed. While the fight was raging. Jam Begam 
contmued to send her eunuchs to present packets of 
^etel leaf to every one of the Rajput captams mdiyi- 
dually in order to cheer them 

After the battle she called the wounded 
Anurudh Singh to her side and comforted him, 
^gave him her ovm necklace of pearls worth 
Rs._ 40^000.., (a recent gift from Aurangzib),^ and 
|jlaced it round his neck with her ovm hands Then, 
playing the music of victory, she returned to her 
camp 

Azam, on his return from his expedition, was 
greatly pleased with his wife’s heroism and the 


* Sharm-i-Chaghtma ba-Rajpuita ek ast 
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devoted vbIout of die Flajpuhi [A IJiharat ] Then 
after some time spent on the bank of the Nira he 
%VBS recalled to Court m June 1683 

§ 13 Failure of Mughal c0orts Emperor s 
distraciion and suspfcions 
In March 1683 all the Mughal divimons 
operatmg against Akbar were recalled to the 
Emperor s aide RuhuUah and Ranrmist Khan 
evacuated Kalian on 23rd March after burning and 
razing to the ground the fortifications they had bmlt 
round the city The retreat ^vas opposed by a 
Maratha army under Rupaji Bhonal6 who attacked 
the Mughal rear at Htvala (seven miles n e of 
Kalian) kilhng many men and carrying off a large 
number of horses [Surat to Co 10 Apr 1683 
m FJi Surat 91 Portuguese Records, Vol I pt 2, 
Trans ] The jedhe chronicle tella us that Rupaji 
captured the Ra 3 put chief Padam Smgh (eon of Rao 
Kam) but m the stress of the battle slew him 
and many other high officers [Dil i 172-3 
''^^ly pnts the event a year earher ] 

The seventy of the struggle by which 
RuhuUah had to e^tneate himself from that broken 
wooded region and make his way over the Ghats 
back to the Deccan plateau is thus vmdly described 
m a news-letter from the imperial Court After 
RuhuUah had descended into Konkan on the sea 
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allowed to hold his Kabul viceroyalty by deputy 
while serving in the Deccan I [Jaipur records ] 
Again, on 19th June, it is reported m a Surat 
letter, “The Mughal is grown very crazy and his 
mind continually alters; his umaras generally much 
dissatisfied in him and if his days be not shortened, 
he will in all likelihood not live much longer. 
Sultan Akbar hath the good will of most.” Still 
later (2nd Oct.) it is the same tale “How the 
king’s mmd may alter we cannot tell. It is 
continually wavering and he is extraordmarily 
peevish and"^ uneasy because of Sultan Akbar. 
Sultan Azam, Begam [i.e., Jahanzeb Banu] and 
Dilir Khan degraded for even nothing but only 
suspected, without any grounds, of being kind to 
Akbar, that all persons of quality stand on tickhsh 
terms, are mighty careful.’’ {F R Surat, 91 ) 

Two years afterwards there were similar 
rumours agam On 18th July 1685, the Surat 
factors write, “We have frequent alarms here of 
all the Rajputs bemg m arms to assist Sultan Akbar 
&c., backed by many of the umaras dissatisfied to 
the kmg, who is very old, and m all appearance there 
will be great troubles on his decease.’’ (F R. Surat, 

92.) 

* * 

So much we learn from the camp gossip 

recorded by the Enghsh merchants and more briefly 

by Manucci too (Storm, u 259) The pnvate 
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rnemoir wnlcrs m J^craian tell us a little more 
BKimscn narrates ^ The Emperor felt a suspicion 
against Pnnee Azam who had been sent to 
Ahmadnagnr and he summoned the Pnnee and 
Dilir Khan to his presence They delayed coming 
but with great insistence he made them come 
DiLr fell under the Emperor s punishment (160 ) 
l8h\vardas (87) is more detailed He tells us that 
the Pnnee paid a midnight visit to the tent of Dilir 
Khan Kia chief officer and spent four hours in 
pnvate talk with him Spies reported he madent 
to the Emperor whose suspiaon ^vas roused so 
that he removed the Pnnee from the command of 
the expedition and recalled all his officers to Court 
The Pnnee m anger resigned all his posts disbanded 
his army and shut himself up m his house refusmg 
to sec anybody Then the Elrapcror visited him and 
pacified his mind with soothing words Dilir Khan 
took |X>i8on to avoid the Emperor s wrath • 

* Much of thia ftccmint U mere gocslp Dilir died a natural 
<lealb about 20tb September 16A3 Tba o^dal bivtoty telli a« that 
Aram, when aummoned to Court, arrived from the hanV of the 
Nlta by forced martbea In aptte of rain apd mud (June I6S3), and 
"wmi warmly recHred br AurmoBilb i30 — 234), Bot in Auffurt 

1683 Mabeimad Hadl (a aon of tbat Mir Kbap vrbo bad been ptmUbed 
in 1670 on soaplcloa of baring put ideaa of Independence i to tb* 
bead of Azam) wma brought under arreat from the camp of Azam 
and after aome daya apent la tba cuatody of taro oficera (probably In 
laveattgmtlon and torture), 'waa imprlaoned 237 ) Aram paid 

a n ot h e r vkh to bla father late In October and tberoforo ftax Dilir 
Jaatb, (M,v4 2J9) 
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/, The Emperor’s anger against Shah Alam was 
said to have been due to that Prince’s veiy great 
kindness towards Ahbar and unwillingness to follow 
the ruthless policy of slaymg him -in battle or, worse 
still, bringmg him in alive to undergo his incensed 
father’s vengeance^- 

§ 1 4 The Maratha navy and wars with the Siddis, 

1680—82 

Shiva] i had seized and fortified the isleind of 
Khanderi in 1679 and beaten ojSf the attempts of the 
alhed English and Siddi fleets to wrest it from him. 
Early next year (9th January 1680), the Siddi had 
landed men on the neighbouring rock of Unden 
and mounted heavy artillery on it, which neutrcJized 
the Maratha occupation of Khanderi The English 
then broke ofiF their alliance with the Siddi and made 
terms with Shivaji by promismg neutrahty. 

But there could be no amity between the Enghsh 
and Shambhuji, because the Siddi fleet, as well as 
occasional Mughal squadrons from Surat, used to 
pass the stormy monsoon months (May to October) 
m the safe shelter of Bombay harbour every year, 
and the Siddis settled m the Mazagaon quarter of 
the island, from which they frequently ravaged the 
Kurlas or nch low-lying tracts of Maratha territory 
on the mainland east of Bombay. The Siddis also 
used to bring into Bombay harbour their Maratha 
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pnze-vesscls and the caphves seized by them for 
ranson m these villages and the Bombay Council 
were not strong enough to always prevent such 
outrages on their neutrahty Shnmbhuji by turns 
threatened the English and offered them his alliance 
if thty would only exclude the Siddis from their 
harbour but the President and Council of Surat 
more afraid of the MugheJ s displeasure than 
Shambhuji s ordered the admittance of the Siddi 
fleet (Orme 112) Their policy 13 clearly stated 
m the instructions to Bombay on 3rd Jan 1684 
You must use all contrivances to keep fair with 
them as we would by no means quarrel with 
Shambhuji Rajah so upon no account can we with 
prudence fall out with the Siddi at present it bemg 
a very unfit time 

As they advised the Bombay factory The 
long (i c , Aurangzib) bemg so near us both you 
and we must prudently contrive to act the 

best for our Masters mtercsts keeping fair with all 
We much desire to keep fair with Shambhuji 
Rajah and would not afford him the least eeemmg 
face of displeasure so far as m us hea but such 
IS our necessities as we have no reason to think him 
our friend because of the Siddis being contmually 
supphed by our island and yet hf contmues fair 
with us not out of any respect to us but of kmdness 
to himself reaping a great benefit from our trading 
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to the Karlas, which brings into him a great deal of 
money yearly ” Therefore Shambhuji did not 
declare war against the English [24 Apnl, 1 682 , 
also Surat Consultation of 26 April ] 

The strength of the Maratha fleet ofl Bombay 
in Nov. 1 680 is given as 60 ships (both ghurabs 
and gallivats), carrying 5,000 soldiers on board. 
But in May 1 682 we read of 85 gallivats l5ntng in the 
rivers opposite Bombay, with about 5,000 soldiers 
on board, — ^his total naval strength being 120 
gallivats and 15 ghurabs. Shambhuji’s admirals 
were, besides Daulat fGian, (r) the son of Mai 
Nayak (a Bhandari of Rajapur), (n) Siddi Sambole’s 
son, and (ni) Siddi Misri, the nephew and son-in-law 
of Siddi Sambole The last-named Siddi, a very 
gallant fighter, joined Shambhuji m May 1682 and 
died of wounds received in battle on 5 th October 
next. 

The Maratha vessels being smaller in size and 
armament*'" than the Siddi ’s, lay sheltered up the 
Nagothna creek and in Khanden harbour dunng the 
monsoons, without ventunng on pitched battles. 
But occasional skirmishes took place between the 
rival gallivats {jalhas) m which the Siddis had the 
advantage, and these seas were often closed to the 
Maratha trading vessels An attempt by 200 
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Mnmlhoa to surprise Unden m ihc dnrk nipkt of 
Isl Aujnist 1660 totnlly fnilcd the Siddis next dny 
bnnpinj; lo Bombny 80 frv'crcd bends of the 
defeated nssnilnnli A >cnr oftcn^irds the nllcmpl 
was repeated on n \*n8tcr scale but wnlh no belter 
success About the middle of Aupust 1681 
Shambhuji s (lolilln of 22 gnIIiN'nte tned to land 
A 000 men on the island of Unden but were beaten 
off by the Siddi fleet nftcr n four hours fight 

*The Siddi s pallnnls nt Bombay, elated walh 
this success sailed cner to the Kur/flf, and brought 
away some of the pnnapnl inhabitants who had 
purchased their protection b> an annual tribute 
equal to what they paid to the Government of 
Rnigarh and though several of them as \vcll ns 
the Siddis were Muhammadans they %vcrc earned 
to Unden and beaten unmerafully, until they 
deputed one to fetch a ransom of Rs 18 000 
[Orme 1 07 ) 

On 7th December 1681, the Siddis burnt the 
town of Apia on the Pntalgnnga ten miles south 
of Pnnvel (They had first tacked it m 1673 ) A 
few days afterwards their whole fleet went dmv*n to 
Chaul and ravaged a large tract of the 

adjacent country On this provocation Shambhuji, 
accompanied by Sultan Akbar came down from 
Raigarh with 20 000 men and a vast tram of 
cannon to Danda [18 Dec ] and from the 
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hill opposite to Janjira” bombarded that island 
incessantly for 30 days, unhl all the fortifications 
were levelled to the ground But the garrison under 
Siddi Carry (? Karim) clung to a rocky citadel in 
the centre of the island * The success of the 
Marathas was illusory, because they did not 
command the sea and their vessels durst not 
transport their army across the bare half mile’s 
breadth of the chaimel to the island m the teeth 
of Siddi Qasim’s fleet stationed there 

Shambhuji now set 50,000 men to work to 
fill up the channel, 800 yards broad and 30 yards 
deep, with stones (or “'with timber and bags of 
cotton,’’ according to a Bombay letter) and thus 
form a causeway for his stormmg parties But the 
Mughal invasion of N. Konkan and capture of 
Kalian (c, 30 Jan ) forced him to hasten back to 
Raigarh, leaving only 10,000 men to continue the 
siege, which was done very slackly m his absence. 
Large Maratha forces had to be posted elsewhere 
to meet the three main Mughal armies, as we have 
already seen 

* Orme, 109, corrected from Bombay to Surat 3 Jan and 19 Jan 
1682, the last of wbicK adds * Shambbuji incessantly keeps firing 
against Danda Rajpun (i e , Janjira island), and it is thought by many 
that Siddi Carry will be forced to quit it, for the number of shot and 
gTcnado shells that are sent to the island eveiy day docs his peoplo 
much mischief and there is secunty m no part, and Shambhuji is 
resolved not to raise the siege so long as he hath a rag to his back " 
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In July 1682 tKe Marottaa getting uome boats 
togetber delivered an assault on janjira but they 
could gam no footmg on the storm beaten rocky 
coast and had to retue with heavy loss Sham 
bhuji Rajah ordered Dad Prabhu with several 

of his eminent commanders to choose out 4 000 
stout resolute soldiers for that purpose and the 
better to encourage them to go boldly on this design 
he gave them all gold and silver shackles (f e 
bangles ^ara) but they say most part gold weigh 
mg hnlf a seer each but it seems they had 
ill-success for not above 500 escaped the rest being 
all lolled by the Siddi and his men {F Surat 
108 Karwar Occurrences 30 July 1682 ) 

In August the Siddis sgam raided the Kmlas, 
brought away the Mfiiratha havladar of Ganunn (?) 
captive and cut off the noses of scvcteJ inhabitants 
there besides a great many taken at Nagothna 

On 4th October Siddi Misn (m Maratha 
service) with 30 galhvats gave battle to Siddi 
Qasun 8 squadron of 16 vessels crowded with his 
best men off Kalgaon 8 miles south of Kolaba 
Pomt But he was defeated lifter a bnef fight his 
other vessels fled away emd he was earned a prisoner 
mortally wounded with seven of his vessels to 
Bombay The other Maratha squadron of 80 
galhvats imder Daulat Khan lay hidmg m the 
Nagothna nver without venturing out to hia 
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assistance. [Orme 1 1 3 corrected from Bombay 
letter of 5 Oct.] 

Then Shambhuji played a dirty trick. He 
bnbed an Arab admiral of Masqat to fall on the 
E. I. Co ’s ship President (Captain Hide), with two 
ships and four large ghurahs off Sangameshwar 
(16th January 1683.) But the English defended 
themselves gallcintly and put the Arabs to flight with 
the loss of 700 men killed, 3 ships sunk and the 
other three “miserably shattered ’’ The victors 
lost 1 1 killed and 35 wounded, chiefly by a fire 
caused by the explosion of an enemy ghurab close 
by. Shambhu disavowed all knowledge of the 
outrage and expressed sympathy for the English. 
(Surat to Co. 10th April 1683, F R Surat 91 , &c ) 

§ 15 Shambhuji^ s war with the Portuguese, 1683. 

After his failure at janjira, Shambhuji’s anger 
had been swelhng agamst the Chnstian Powers of 
the western sea-board As we have seen, he tried 
alternate promises and threats on the English of 
Bombay, who used to let the Siddi fleet anchor m 
their harbour every monsoon, to the great loss of 
the Maratha coast districts and ocean trade, “which 
doth highly exasperate the Rajah against us ’’ But 
the English merchants, under orders from their 
chief at Surat, followed the delicate and difficult 
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iioncsilv tned to rcaimm tUr S ddi # nntl 

to prc\*cnt htm frem nb^uinp t!\e nctiiri1it> 
Boni\)a> m nn outnpenotin mnoncr Tlir 
mmulcff on their mtle long hnnkctrl for nn 
nllnncc v.iih the Enpli»h m the b«t counterpoise 
to the Mughnl-Sidch fiect 

Shnmhhu s vs'T'th therefore fell on the 
Portuguese nlonc The> hnd given him provocntion 
enough Enrl> m I6S2 he hnd sent o ruba^r/or 
with the intention of fortifying Anjithv nn islnnd 
just south of Knn^^ar ns n nnwil bnsc to countemet 
the Siddi stronghold of Jnnjim But the ncccssnry 
troops vsere not sent the opportunity v.tv3 lost nnd 
on 17th April four PortUfrueac g/iurcbs Inndcd there 
200 men who fortified the island under their own 
flag To this mortificntion was ndded the 
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Portuguese unfriendliness m December 1682, wben 
they allowed the Mugbal ships to pass under the 
Portuguese fort of Thana up the creek to Kalian, 
with provisions for the Mughal army under Ranmast 
Khan, then ravaging that district. In revenge, 
Shambhuji burnt several villages in the Portuguese 
territory of ‘the North.’ 

Pissurlencar, after quoting from the Goa 
records, suggests (ii. 13) that the Viceroy allowed 
the Mughal army a free passage through the 
Portuguese province of Daman (“the North’’) to the 
Maratha district of North Konkan and later permitted 
a Mughal provision-fleet from Surat to victual 
Ranmast Khan in Kalian by passing unimpeded up 
the Thana creek, which Was commanded by 
Portuguese forts, — “with a view probably to avert 
any conflict with the Mughal power ’’ But, reading 
between the lines, one is mclined to believe that 
Aurangzib’s agents heavily bnbed the Viceroy 
(See the Viceroy’s letter of 12th April 1683, 
effusively reciting his acts of fnendlihess to the 
Mughals in their war with Shambhuji, ii 21-23.) 

In provokmg a war with Shambhuji by thus 
openly siding "with Aurangzib, the Viceroy was 
backing the wrong horse, as Manucci pointed out 
to him (“This war could not be of any benefit 
to the Portuguese, seemg that the Mughal would 
never be content to leave the Portuguese to 
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Costa* the captain of Portuguese or Lower Chaul, 
bombarded and partly demolisbed Upper Chaul* 
which was a Mnrntha possession, m reprisal for the 
detention of a Portuguese priest m prison there 
Shnmbhuji retaliated on 31st July, when his 
Peshwa, %vilh 6,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, laid 
siege to Chaul. Early in the morning of 8fh 
August the Marathas made an assault on the city. 
TTie time was well-chosen; “the night watch had 
dispersed, and the men, weary from their vigil (the 
night having been very rainy), were resting and 
others were wathdrawnng to their houses. The 
enemy attacked the walls with many scaling ladders, 
which they easily set up, there being very few to 
oppose them. . . But the alarm being sounded, 

religious and lay men flew to the walls, slew those 
who were already upon the walls and threw down 
the scaling ladders. The enemy suffered great 
loss, . . . and in a short time were forced to 
abandon their attempt.” 

On the very same day the Marathas also 
‘ ‘attempted to take the fortress of Morro [ ? Korlai] , 
which is upon a mountain at the mouth of the bar 
of the city [of Chaul.] . . The enemy sent six 

spies from the side facmg the land to scale the 
bastion of the fortress which looks m that direction 
as silently as possible, kill the sentmels, and having 
done so, to sound the two trumpets they had with 
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them nnd at the signal the rest of their army ^vou]d 
come forward and tnlce powession of the fortrcsa 
The spies scaled the wall of the bastion but were 
caught and being put to the torture confessed the 
purpose of their coming The captain ordered the 
guns to be loaded Then he ordered the 

spies to blow their trumpets and give the signal for 
the attack which being done so great a squadron 
attacked the wall that the hill -was covered ^vith 
men The guns were then discharged "with such 
disastrous effect upon the enemy that they withdrew 
with the loss of more than 500 men 

In the plam of Chaul outside the fort is 
a Capuchin convent and church of the Virgin with 
a \vatch tower m one comer of the enclosure It 
was held by a small force of Portuguese and Indian 
soldiers for more than five months though several 
tunes attacked by the Maralhaa who would have 
entirely commanded the intcnor of the fort if they 
could have gamed pxisaession of the tower 

On 1 7th August Franasco de Tavora Count of 
Alvor the ViMxoy of Goa called out and armed all 
the monks of the aty as Sbambhuji was reported 
to be approaching against it with a large army 
Then very unwisely he determmed on going out 
and invadmg Shambhuji s dominions At mid 
night following the 29th he assembled all the 
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Indians of the island of Goa and ferried them across 
the river to the mainland of Savant-vadi, with a 
general licence to plunder and burn the villages of 
Shambhuji. This attempt to imitate the Maratha 
policy of mulkgiri was a failure, as “the spoils were 
not considerable.” 

The Marathas gained some success in the 
Portuguese territory on the coast north of Bombay 
We have recorded their sack of Tarapur m the pre- 
ceding Apnl On 2nd September 50 of their men 
began to destroy the ripe crops at the village of 
Anzor, near Basein, but fled as soon as they saw 
the 25 European soldiers whom the captain of Fort 
Parsica had sent against them. The Portuguese m 
making a headlong pursuit fell into an ambush, then 
fled m disorderly panic and were all slam with the 
exception of six men, who kept together and retreated 
by presenting an armed front to the enemy. 

Both sides made active preparations during the 
closmg months of the rainy season In October the 
siege of Chaul was pressed very close, “Shambhuji’s 
forces having taken possession of a hill close by the 
town on which they have raised four bulwarks and 
are bringing great guns to plant on it ” (Bombay 
to Surat, 8th Oct 1683, FR Surat, 109) But 
though for some months longer, “Chaul lay in a 
desperate condition,” the Marathas failed to take it. 
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§ 16 Portuguese attack on Phonda and disastrous 
retreat 

The Viceroy of Goa planned to make n 
diversion by laying siege to Phonda * though his 
forces were utterly inadequate for an offensive 
campaign in number valour and material resources 
On 17th October he set out from the town with 800 
white troops and 8 000 Kanarese and five pieces of 
heavy artiffery disembarked at Duibata and arrived 
(on the 22nd) m the vicuuty of Phonda without 
meetmg with any opposition Mounting hia artillery 
upon a hill a short distance from the fort he opened 
fire immediately Our guns for the first few days 
were occupied m dismountmg the only three guns 
which the enemy had mounted (one of which waa 
40 calibre) and also m breaking a huge beam which 
supported a large machme like a watch tower» which 
after many shots and much trouble was broken 
After three days finng the [enemy] artillery was 
dismounted and the [Portuguese] guns were then 


* Phonda 10 mllm of Coa towo twl now Inclotled In 

PortnffnMe (nritoKy It oixiat not be confcnuuled whb nnotbei 
Phonda hi tbo oxtrome •ootb of tbo Rntnaghl cUttrlcL. Tho VlcMoy 
took •tip At S Lomtto 5J^ m. do# *00111 of Go* and dUembaiked 
at Zlorbalfl oq tbo risbt bank of tbe Racbol rhrei 6 m. a.e of S 
Lonmzo and 3 m. ■ w of Phonda. (/nd. At 41 SW) Manned 
(U 263) tedl* the rtoiy that a apj of dhambhajl hired the Viceroy 
into attacking Pbooda by falaaly Informing blm that the fort con 
talnad a Taat treaaoie I 
21 




ii}<rofn or Atnwr./ir (af 

plnt^rd i\\ the mouth of u *ilrccl near the forJr<!ss, 
from whr'ncc they began to batter tlic walls . . A 
bre-jch was made iti the barbican after Jong battering. 
Then the Viceroy sent three companies of Portuguese 
soldiers with some Kannresc to carry a fascine and 
raise a pahs,idc at the mouth of the hrc<ach, and that 
this might he accomplished wth less loss, the 
General Dom Rodrigo da Costn attacked the enemy 
upon the other side of the fortress.” But the feint 
failed, and the Portuguese had to retreat with 8 
dead and some 27 wounded. *'The Viceroy was 

sunk in deep depression But he ordered 

the battcr>' to continue and a breach was made in 
the very strong interior woill.” 

The 30th of October had been fRed for scaling 
the brcacli of the inner wall. But that very day a 
relieving force under Shambhuji was sighted, — at 
first 800 cavalry and a large body of infantry. Tlie 
Portuguese army w^as completely outflanked and 
lost heart, ‘‘none could resolve to prevent them” 

(i e , the Marathas.) The Viceroy held a council of 
war which voted with only one or two dissentients 
for raising the siege. 

On the 3 1 st the besiegers began to retreat The 
garrison sallied forth m a body and tned to seize the 
guns, but were beaten ofl. The retirement was bravely 
and skilfully conducted by the Viceroy in person; 
air the field pieces and ammunition were brought 
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away and tte Portuguese had onlj a small slormiah 
ANduch coat about 100 men on each aide Next 
day the let of November they reached Dinbata 
where they were to embark for return to Goa 

On the retreat of the bcaiegcrs Sharabhuji 
raxed the fortificabona of Phonda to the ground 
saying that his father had taken several months m 
capturing it and had not been able to damage it m 
that long penod so much as the Portuguese had done 
m ten days I By his order another fort was built 
near the place (F R Surat 1 09 Karwar to Surat 
26 Nov ) 1 suspect that the real reason was the 

extensive mjuiy done to the walls by the Portuguese 
fire which mad© it hardly ■worth ■while to repair the 
old fort, 

The retreat from Durbata was disastrous for the 
Portuguese A Kill dominated the place of 
embarkation and the Viceroy sent three companies 
of white and one company of native mfimtiy to fortify 
the hill top with wooden cheoaux de frise and hold 
It at all costs m order to ensure a safe retreat But 
the Maratha foot posted behind the bill by a 
pretended flight lured the holders of the hdl to 
descend from it and pursue them m the open The 
Viceroy seemg the danger himself hastened to 
-occupy this supremely important position but only 
16 out of his 60 horsemen foUenved hnn the rest 
hangmg back m fear 
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“When he reached the summit of the hill the 
enemy’s cavalry was already attacking our infantry, 
which was in such disorder that all the three 
companies fired at once. Several of the enemy were 
killed, but the rest . . . reforming and bending to 
the necks of their horses and covermg themselves 
with shields, attacked our infantry with great deter- 
mination The Kanarese [i.e., the native troops of 
Goa] threw dovm their muskets and fled. 

Finally, nearly all the Portuguese did the same, but 
m vain, for the blacks rode over them, trampling 
most of our men xmder their horses’ hoofs , though 
some who were present in the conflict declare that 
it was our cavalry that fiirst trampled them 

“That afternoon our men were for a long time 
exposed to the kmves, muskets and blunderbusses 
of the enemy. . . All our men fled m utter dis- 
order, each one trymg to save himself. . . Of 

the Portuguese mfcintry nearly a whole company of 
secimen were killed, the dead and wounded amount- 
ing to two hundred. The Viceroy twice escaped 
death m this skirmish 

“Those [Portuguese soldiers] who were on the 
low ground near the shore rushed into the water ; 
one took to swimming and others embarked with the 
water up to their necks ’’ 

The Maratha force (800 horse and 2,000 foot) 
retreated after the skirmish The Portuguese 
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crossed over %vith iteir artiUeiy in the course of that 
afternoon and the following day and returned to 
Goa Great gnef was caused in that aty by the 
fruitless loss of so many hves The Viceroy shut 
himself up for four days m the House of the Jesmts 
and would see no one 

§ 1 7 Shambhtt}i invades Goa 
In a fe%v days the eimltant enemy threatened 
Goa itself From the walls of Phonda Shambhuji 
marched with 7 000 cavalry and 15 000 infantry 
against Goa aty At 10 o clock m the night of 
14th November forty Maiathns entered the island 
of Santo Estevno two miles north-^ast of Goa by 
crossmg a chaimcl which is fordable at low tide 
Then they scaled the fort on the top of the hill 
without meeting with any resistance whatever 
After slaughtermg its small garrison they fired the 
artillery of the fort to mform their comrades on the 
other side of the river about their success and were 
immediately reinforced by four thousand men from 
the mam army 

The alarm was immediately sotmded m the 
aty and nearly all both ecclefflastics and laymen 
answered the summons Next mommg at 7 
o clock the Viceroy with 400 men disembarked at 
the island of Santo Estevao and marched to a hill 
upon which la the church of the saint Here the 
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old soldiers said that they would go no further (with- 
out artillery.) ..The Viceroy answered, ‘Gentlemen, 
do you all wish to be viceroys ? ’ Then he ordered 
his men to form up and attack the fort 

“On the hill were about 800 of the enemy’s 
musketeers, and the Viceroy attacked them with 
such courage that they took to flight. The Eying 
enemy met three hundred cavalry who were coming 
to their succour, and turning back with this remforce- 
ment, they fell upon our men -with great fury 
Our men began a headlong flight down the hill 
Four horsemen attacked the Viceroy -with their 
swords, ready to kill him Several honourable 
men scorned to fly and remamed with their Viceroy, 
and of these few escaped with their lives. 

“Among all those who were engaged m this 
battle, not countmg the dead, who were said to be 
more than 150, — ^there was not one who was not 
woimded by a ball, sword or stone The Viceroy 
had his arm pierced by a ball He withdrew to a 
trench, imder cover of which about forty of our men 
defended themselves from the foe, until at two 
o’clock in the afternoon he embarked His horse 
was left behind and was captured by the enemy, 
as also were those of all the men m the trench. The 
rest of the men, — about 120, — ^fled into the nver, . 
Some stuck in the mud, and some swam off All 
those who were in the mud died, for as they were 
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stuck fast they were cut off by the enemy and those 
who were stmk very deep were drowned by the 
namg tide Those who could ewnn were for the 
moet part drowned This conflict took place in 
sight of all the Muslims and Hmdus who assembled 
to see this gnevous spectacle m such numbers that 
they covered all the surroundmg hills The mis- 
fortime was also seen from the aty The follow- 
ing night the Marathas burnt the church of St 
Stephen with his statue But next day (1 6th Nov ) 
they left the island in great haste by order of 
Shambhuji 

On Ist December one thousand Maratha horse 
and 3 000 foot entered the district of Salaette lying 
immediately south of the island of Goa and separated 
from the latter by a creek only They plundered 
cvcrythmg that they could find The people of 
Margaon defended themselves m the church and 
some other fortified buildmgs for ten days But 
on the 1 3th of the monfli the only seven white men 
there viz four Jesuit Fathers and three Portuguese 
soldiers — escaped to Goa at night Next day the 
natives surrendered By the terms of the capitula 
bon It -was agreed that they should march out with 
then arms wives and children eind all that they 
could carry upon thar person But the enemy did 
not keep faith for they took them prisoner 
There were about 200 “women m the church and 
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the enemy were so barbarous that they ravished those 
whom they liked best * * * 

“Many of the women of Margaon . threw 
themselves into the wells and were drowned. 
Others, who valiantly resisted the evil designs of 
some of the enemy’s soldiers were killed by the sword 
or by having their breasts cut ofiF. The same thing 
occurred throughout all the lands of Salsette traversed 
by the enemy.’* 

The villages of Asolna and Cocolin made an 
agreement with Shambhuji’s captains to pay them 
the same amount that they did to the Portuguese, 
redeeming their villages from plunder, “which 
being accepted they accompanied the enemy in their 
invasion of other lands’’ I 

All the villages of the district of Salsette were 
deserted by their Jesuit priests and left open to the 
enemy. 

On the same day that the Marathas entered 
Salsette, another division of their army invaded the 
peninsula of Bardes, north of Goa. The neck of 
the peninsula was protected by a wall which was 
held by Kanarese soldiers. At night forty Marathas 
entered, blew their trumpets, and the native sentinels 
immediately fled from the wall, which the Marathas 
occupied, making two breaches in it for their cavalry 
to enter. There were also three forts in Bardes, 
garrisoned by three companies of Portuguese 
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soldiers but they did not come out to prevent the 
entrance of the enemy 

Wherever th^ did not meet with determmed 
opposition the enemy entered burning and pilleig 
mg ^Lll the villages and many of the churches carry- 
mg off the cattle and domg all the damage they 
could The three forts surrendered to them the 
first after a siege of ten da}^ for want of dnnlang 
water and the other tvra m a cowardly manner 
The Maiathaa did not keep faith with the gamsons 
but led them away prisoners {150 Portuguese 
men ) The enemy also surrounded the fort at the 
mouth of the nver Chapora Its captam traitor- 
ously delivered up the fortress and the enemy 
earned away from it 40 white men as pnsoners 
From the forts of Bardes the enemy earned off 46 
pieces of artillery and occupied Salsctte and Bardes 
for the space of a month no one went out to oppose 
them 

But the Portuguese gamed one striking success 
They pretended to evacuate the small island of 
Kumbarju [Kvmhhar juve m Marathi] immediately 
to the east of Goa and south of Santo Elstevao 
Shambhuji fell mto the trap and occupied this island 
with 7 000 picked troops to get still nearer to Goa 
But soon the bde set m the Portuguese flotilla occu 
pied the two wide streams that enclose Kurabai]u 
while on the remammg side their fort kept up a hot 
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fire upon the invaders, so that “few of the 7,000 
escaped alive. Shambhuji saved his own life only 
because he happened to have left the island imme- 
diately after its occupation and before the tide rose.* 
This disaster “much abated his fierceness.’’ 
And shortly afterwards a deliverer came to terror- 
stricken Goa m the person of Shah Alam, whom 
Aurangzib had sent vHith a vast army across the 
Ramghat to assist the Portuguese and afterwards, 
by moving northwards, to ravage Savant- vadi and 
Ratnagiri. On the 5th of January 1 684, the Prince 
occupied Bicholim (an important town belonging to 
Shambhuji) and three days later a very powerful 
Mughal fleet reached the harbour of Goa. At the 
news of the Prince’s approach Shambhuji fled (23rd 
December) to Raigarh, leaving Kavi-kalash with 
Alcbar to negotiate with the Portuguese for a peace 

§ 18. Shambhuji* s war with the Portuguese 
{concluded.) 

In the northern theatre of this war, “the 

* Karwar to Surat, 26 Nov 1683 All the Portuguese records 
the English F R with the sole exception of this Karwar letter, and 
even Manucci {who was present at Goa at the Uine) are silent about 
Shambhuji s occupation of Kumbarju TTie only authont> for it. m 
addition to the Karwar letter, is the Jedhe chronicle From this 
Pissurlcncar [ii 47n] vei> plausibly suggests that the incident rcnll/ 
refers to the Maratha occupation of Santo Estevao, the Kumbhar-jttcc 
(—KumhaTju) of the story being a popular mistake for Jva (the local 
name of S Elstevno) and the mistake was all the more natural 
the t^^o islands arc dose to each other 
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Portuguese were severely beaten Kambara 
Tulloja (? Tulmi) and Kolva '\\'erc taken by the 
Peshwa while Thana raid Salsette were in risk of 
sharing the same fate (end of November 1683 ) 
Shortly eftenv^ards Mahnn Quelme ( = lCelva) 
Duntarah (? Dhansar) Sarragom (? Shirgaon) and 
Supara [Atlas, Sh 24 S E ] >vere captured and 
Sabajo burnt on 22nd December the island of 
Kannja only 10 miles south-east of Bombay was 
occupied by the Marathas A month afterwards 
the English factors express a fear that m a short 
time from Chaul up to Daman m appearance all may 
be hiB (Bomb to Surat 28th Nov and 23rd Dec 
1683 mFR Surat 109 Surat to Co 25th Jan 1684 
m Vol 91 ) 

Shah Alam s mvasion of S Konkan diverted 
the Maratha forces from that direction and gave the 
Portuguese a httle breathing tune They took this 
opportunity and made peace with the Rajah the 
restoration of Kannja bemg promised to them 

By the tune that Shah Alam occupied Bichohm 
(5 Jan 1684) and a Mughal fleet rode mto Goa 
harbour (8 Jan ) Shambhuji humedly fled north 
wards to his capital leaving Kavi kalash as his pleru 
potentiaiy for concludmg a peace with the Portuguese 
through the mediation of Akbar These tivo at 
first took refuge from the Mughals m the forest of 
Bhimgarh (27 m east of Goa) and then at Phonda 
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and setded the terms with the Portuguese envoy, 
Manuel S de Albuquerque (about 20 January.) 

The agreement arrived at between the two 
Powers was — 

(1) That Shambhuji would return all the lands 
forts &c. which he had seized m Portuguese India, 
together with the arms, vessels, goods and prisoners 
taken by his officers before and during the war 

(2) That the Portuguese would make a similar 
restitution of their captures. 

(3) That Shambhuji would be paid the gaon- 
l^handi of the district of Bassein and chauth for the 
province of Daman, on condition of defending the 
Portuguese possessions and givmg free passage to 
the traders and vessels of the other side through his 
territory. 

(4) That the Portuguese would not permit 
ships with materials for the Mughal Emperor to pass 
within gunshot of their forts 

(5) That Shambhuji would pardon the desais of 
his territory who, after joining his enemies, had 
taken refuge in the Portuguese possessions. 

But this treaty, forced on Shambhuji by a 
greater fear, was neither ratified nor respected by 
him. It was a hollow truce. As the English factors 
of Surat write on 28 March, “There is now a cessa- 
tion of arms... and we hope there may be a peace, 
the Portuguese having been soundly banged and all 
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their (ddeas (villages) and battce ground (com fields) 
burnt and ruined 

When Shah Alam s expedition to South 
Konhan ended in chsaater through frimme and 
pestilence (March 1 684) the Maratha king* prepared 
for a second encounter with the Portuguese 'wishmg 
ere long to be master of all their country He 
could never forgive the atroabes committed by the 
Portuguese such as burning men ahve and destroy- 
ing pagodas (mentioned in an English letter 
Karwar to Surat 4 Sep 1 683 ) On 1 0th March his 
armada brought mto Karwar several Portuguese nce- 
boats they had seized while his army was gathermg 
near Phonda to make a sudden attack upon Goa 
(FJi Surat 109 Karwar to Surat) In June the 
Viceroy visited all his forts as he was unable to pay 
the trihule ShamUiuji demanded and a Maratha 
mcursion was to be apprehended On 1 9th 
S^tember the Portuguese attacked and recovered 
the high hill in Karmjn island (crowned with a 
church) that had been occupied by Shambhiqi rune 
months earlier and they made prisoners of the entire 
Maratha garrison m the island And for some time 
afterwards Shambhuji and the Portuguese continued 
to snarl and snap at each other (Karwar to 
Surat 1 5 Sep ) However by October next a sort 

• PlModkncxr (1** lllortrmte# bow Sbrmbbpfl brokn hli tmty 
promJbe* to er ci y pwwiU* wmy 
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of peace was at last patched up, and Karinja island 
was formally restored to the Portuguese, to the 
immense relief of the English at Bombay But 
languid hostilities with the Portuguese continued till 
thfs end of Shambhuji’s reign. 

It was extremely foolish on the part of the 
Portuguese to have provoked a war with Shambhuji * 
They had neither the men nor the money, neither 
the armament nor (if we may believe their English 
trade-rivals) the courage adequate to a contest with 
the Maratha king. The English, on the other hand, 
kept their heads cool and long followed the delicate 
and difficult policy of “keeping fair” with 
Shambhuji, the Siddi and the Mughals alike For 
example, after the naval battle with Shivaji about 
Khanderi, they wisely put their dignity in thei; 
pocket and made peace with him to avoid rumouj 
expense and the loss of white troops. The Portu- 
guese Viceroy unwisely rushed into war and lost 
much in men money and the property of his villagers, 
besides subjecting Goa to the risk of capture. 
Aurangzib, on whose friendship and co-operation he 
relied and who had induced him to attack the 


* Pi88urlencnr [ii 68 et scq ] argues against this view, the gist of 
his conlcnbon being that it was the time-honoured pohey of the 
Portuguese ever since the days of Akbar to remain friendly v/ith the 
Mughal empire But this does not explain the Viceroy s open breach 
with Shambhuji in 1682 
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Mnrnthas anthb n broken reed ns his real mm wna 
to nnnc:c Goa after exterminating SKambhuji {Storia 
11 260 — 282 O C 5642 ) Shnmbhuji too made 
n great mistake by fnttcrmg nu-ny his army and 
resources in a %v’ar on the western coast which could 
not really benefit him on account of his %vant of sea 
poiver — at a time when his great enemy Aumngzib 
wns posted in full force on his eastern flank The 
Portuguese wnr remained an open sore for years and 
continued to dram the blood of the Mnmtha State 

§ 19 Prince Akf^ar s desi^s and dhappointmenis 
at the Maralha Court 

We must here turn to the history of Pnnee 
Akbar smee January 1682 when he returned 'with 
Shnmbhuji Icavmg the siege of janjira unfinished 
Eight months had passed n\vay since he had sought 
asylum with the Maralha king but no grand 
expedition against the Mughals had been yet under- 
taken on the other hand strong enemy forces had 
in the meantime arrived and barred his ^vay north 
east and south-east Unless they could be signally 
defeated he had no hope of making a dash to 
Northern India And yet Shnmbhuji ■was fnttenng 
a^vay his strength m small predatory mcursions here 
and there or engagmg m fruitless “wars with the 
Siddis and the Portuguese having too many irons 
m the fibre to do anything effective as the Surat 
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factors nghtly remarked in December 1683. The 
proper strategy for him should have been to concen- 
trate all his forces against his chief enemy and deal 
a crushmg blow at any of the main Mughal divisions, 
— at Ahmadnagar, Aurangabad, Junnar or Burhan- 
pur — and thus clear the way for an mvasion of the 
imperial dominions that would produce an important 
political effect. Akbar constantly urged such a 
policy on Shambhuji and asked him to a conference 
for elaboratmg the plan of such a campaign, but in 
vam. His host could not look at thmgs from his 
pomt of view. 

Akbar’s one thought was, how to gam the 
throne of Delhi. He valued Shambhuji only as an 
mstrument of this design, — ^to lend him money and 
men, escort him to Rajputana, and thus enable him 
to join the Rathors and Sisodias, mvade Upper India, 
rally all malcontents agamst Aurangzib’s rule, over- 
power the imperial forces, and enter the Mughal 
capital in triumph, as his own father had done m 
1658 Every day that he spent in Maharashtra was 
a day more of hope deferred It was also a day 
more of unwonted suffering to him A pampered 
youth of only 25, the favourite son of the greatest 
monarch in Asia, he was now living in a thatched 
cottage whose straw-plaited walls were barely con- 
cealed by cloth hangings and mud floor by coarse 
carpets. Accustomed to the richest dishes of a 
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luxunouB race he had to be content with such poor 
fare aa the Konkan villages yielded to a people of 
primitive simphaty His wives and children ivcre 
capbvcs m Aurangzib s forts or exiles m the im 
penetrable nooks of Marwar His present neigh- 
hours were i>cople worshipping strange gods speak- 
ing a strange language wrearmg a strange dress and 
leading a strangfc mode of life There ivas no 
polished soaety populous aty or customary mstni- 
mcnt of pleasure within his reach He felt like 
bcmg a prisoner m a desert m addition to bemg a 
disappointed claimant Only by leaving Maharashtra 
could ho get back to avilization 

Kavi kalash naturally drew close to the exiled 
Mughal pnnce • He too felt himself as Irvmg 
among a strange people and a strange tongue and 
under hostile glances The North Indian Brahman 
could speak to Akbar m his own language and 
readily understand his way of life Moreover it is 
easily conceivable that surrounded as he was by the 
ill-suppressed enmity of his Dakshmi colleagues 
wnth his position property and even personal safety 
depending upon the life or capnce of hia master 
Kavi kalash should be anxious to go to a securer 


Aa Akbar wrote to SbamUra^ Karl-kalaab (a an excellent 
and faltbhil aerYant of yoma Maj none dLactrar tlm oat of Jealooay I 
It h proper tliat yoo Jumld conddor It yottr duty to protect khn^” 
(18 Jan. 1685) 

22 
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haven. It was not an impossible dream that, if he 
could help to put Akbar on the throne of Delhi, he 
would govern the royal Court, or at least his native 
district, as the favourite of a grateful Emperor. 

But Shambhuji’s interests did not exactly 
coincide with Akbar’s. Why should he go out of 
the safety of the Deccan hills and jungles into the 
broad plams of North India where his troops would 
lose their natural advantage ? Why should he denude 
his country of its defenders by accompanymg Akbar 
in the wild project of invading Hmdustan, and thus 
give Aurcingzib an opportunity of conquering 
Maharashtra m his absence and cutting off his return 
home from North India, where a defeat would mean 
annihilation for the Maratha army? ’ His work lay 
at home. 


Gradually Akbar became convinced of the 
insmcerity of his host’s devotion to his^^^^;affse. 

§20 AJ^bar wants to leave Maharashtra, 1683. 


There was much talk of a Maratha dash into 
Northern India through Surat, (m September 1682 
and also in 1 683 and 1 685), with Akbar at its head 
But nothing was really done. At last after 18 
months of heart-sick waiting, hope deferred and 
evasion of promises, Akbar saw through Shambhuji s 
character and policy and despaired of ever bemg 
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cfrecluall> helped by him He, therefore deeded 
to leave Mnhnra«htm 

Hia patience was exhausted nnd despairing of 
securing Mamtha help in his plans he issued from 
his asylum at Pali (Dec 1682) with his Rolhor 
contingent ^vlth a view to leaving Shambhuji s tern 
tory For a time he thought of going to the Qulb 
Shah but evidently he uTis headed off from Golhonda 
by the Mughal forces posted across his path Then 
turning to the south he took up his residence at 
Banda in SaxTmt vndi which lay within the Maratha 
kingdom Banda is some twenty five miles north of 
Goa and within easy reach (1 5 miles east) of the great 
port of Vmgurla From this place Akbnr (January 
1683) sent an agent (Abdur Rahim Khan) to the 
Viceroy of Goa presenting him ivith his own jewelled 
dagger and begging his permission to sell some 
jewels m Goa and his influence %vith the Portuguese 
factor at Mangalore (m the kingdom of Kanara) to 
assist Akhar m chartering a ship there to cany 
him to Arabia The Viceroy gave him passports 
for five ships (3rd Feb ) and also wrote to his agent 
at Mangalore and to the Queen of Kanara to help 
the Pnnee in every possible way 

On hearing of these things (through Shaikh 
Muhammad the Mughal envoy at Goa) Siddi Yaqut 
(now Mughal admiral) wrote to the Viceroy not to 
befnend the rebel son of hia Emperor In March 
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and April the Siddi lay with his fleet in the Rajapur 
creek, on the watch to intercept Akbar, who was 
planning to take ship at Goa 

Afraid of being captured at sea by the imperial 
fleet, Akbar gave up the idea of a voyage across the 
Indian Ocean from Mangalore m a private vessel, 
and begged the Viceroy to send him to Mecca m a 
Government frigate. This reques^the Portuguese 
authorities naturally declined. 

So, in September, Akbar removed from Banda 
to Bicholim, a town in Shambhuji’s temtory, less 
than ten miles north of Goa. Hopeless of secunng a 
naval escort from the Portuguese, he tried the Dutch, 
to whom he paid a visit in this month, but with no 
better success. [Karwar to Surat, 26 Nov. 1683.] 
Thus, Akbar was at last thrown on his own 
resources. He secretly bought a ship at Goa in the 
name of another man (Muhammad Khan), who 
obtained a passport for Surat, but took the ship to 
Rajapur, where Akbar rejected it on seeing that it 
was too small for a voyage to Arabia. [Viceroy s 
letter, 13 Oct 1683.] ' 

Akbar then came back to Bicholim * Here he 


* Ishwardaa (88f)) describes the place thus ‘ Bichoh js a large 
town m which the English, the Dutch, the Portuguese and the French 
have built high houses looking like small forts, m the courtyards of 
which they have laid out spacious gordens, with streams of water 

in the rruddle In this town Akbar and Shnmbhu also hod built 
verv large mansions of their own 
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became utterly disgxisted ^VJtK Shambhuji, who, 
after taking a\\ray from him a part of his jcw'cls 
broke his promise of giving him large sums of 
monty and help >vith men to march agomst 
Ainongrib The poor deluded Prince at last 
(about 8th Nov ) bought a ship and embarked at 
Vmgurla wshing to shake the dust of Maharashtra 
off hi3 feet But Kavi kalash hurriedly arrived from 
Rajapur and with Durgndaa visited Akbar on board 
pressmg him not to go away but to come back to 
land as his master had agreed to keep his vmrd and 
ivanted to help him to defeat the army of the 
Emperor and after the victory he could go -with 
greater safety and with a greater army wherever he 
wanted without nsking himself m the sea Under 
this persuasion he disembarked and remamed on 
land 

Siddi Yaqut seized two or three servants of 
Akbar and a boat of provisions that 'was mtended for 
him and began to brag of havmg all but captured 
Akbar himself I 

In the meantime the Portuguese Maratha war 
had broken out the Viceroy s siege of Phonda (22 
Oct — .1 Nov ) had failed disastrously and on the 
Mlh of November Shambhuji seized the island of 
Santo Estevao close to Goa But the Maratha king 
on hearing of the approach of a powerful Mughal / 
army under Pnnee Shah Alam opened peace/ 
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negotiations with the Portuguese, making Akbar 
his mediator That Prince with Kavi-kalash 
concluded an agreement (about 20 January 1684) 
and then retired to Jaitapur (20 Feb.) and Malkapur. 

Akbar spent a whole year from February 1684 
m the Ratnagin district (at Sakharpen and Malka- 
pur), inviting Kavi-kalash repeatedly to meet him 
and decide on future plans of action. His letters 
show that he was heartily sick of acting as an inter- 
mediary between Shambhuji and the Portuguese and 
constantly dreaded a repetition of the futile attempt 
at settlement made at Bhimgarh in Januarj* 1 684 
Next January (1 685) he sent his troops towards 
Khelna, evidently to join the Marathas in some raid 
The remainder of his doings Jn India will be 
narrated in a later chapter ^ 

§21. Rebellions against Shambhuji; Mughal 
operations from July 1683. 

It is now time to take up the history of the 
domgs of the Mughals where we dropped it, about 
April 1683 From the followmg July the prospects 
of the imperialists in the Deccan began to brighten 
Akbar was estranged from Shambhuj'i and meditat- 
ing flight from India. The Marathas became 
plunged into a long war -with the Portuguese The 
Mughals profited by these circumstances The 
Emperor s indecision and cautious inactivity ended ; 
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hi8 suspicions of his eons seemed to have abated 
and a vigorous offensive was opened m many direc- 
tions We shall here bnefly summarize the mam 
madents m far as accurately known 

Shambhu]! s profligacy capnaousness and 
violence and the decline and disorder m hia Govern 
ment created a general discontent among his ofiicers 
and vassals Aurangzib s bribes aggravated the 
evil and there were frequent desertions f r o m the 
Mamtha service E^ly m 1 682 (or probably late in 
1681) Av]i Pandit* was dismissed by the Maratha 
kmg and was then engaged by the Portuguese 
From Gorbnndar he went to Bombay m April 1682 
and thence by way of Surat to the Mughal Emperor a 
Court (m June ) {FJi Surat 90 Surat to Bomb 
24th April and 1 June 1682 ) On 6th April 
Chi rnTtaji mmindar of Kharg garh who had 
d S^e ^ Shan^nu _had_audier\ce Emperor 

(M A 218 ) On 26th July 1683 Qn p Hnirlwr. 
S luvai uft^tmshh^d^e _Bame_JAf 234) and 
was created a 2-hazan and a Khan and later on 


• Thl« AtJ Pandit coold not here boon B«IM tbo ton of 
SktralTt cbitnls AtJ wbo WM • Prabfia Yet be wu • pereoa 

of bnportence, u a Bombay letter of 27 Nor 1680 tnfonw nt, A»? 
Pendlt. ■ penon of ffreet etUem end qnMlitjr hi Shlnjl time cotn 
mended d>e army next xmdUr More PendH} be came to tbe bland ec 
tbe 20tb (nstant wltb a letter from Shainbha|i complainhig of tmr 
baibomliiv tba SlddL” [O M 116 ] I conjectnre that be wa* Atjl 
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(1706) rose to be chief Qnzi of the Empire. In Nov. 
1684, a Ra)nh under Shambhuji, intending to desert, 
went away to Nnsik with his permission on a pre- 
tended pilgrimage, but Shambhu, delecting his real 
object, at once sent a large force after Inm Ashich 
cut off the unsuspecting Rnjnh and most of his 
2,000 retainers [Dharnngnon to Sural, 18 Nov.j 
In 1 683 he had also a dispute with the Rajah of 
Sunda, who had evidently withheld tribute, so that 
Shambhuji had to threaten him through a Brahman 
envoy. (Surat to Karwar, I9lh May 1683, in F R. 
Surat 9 1 .) 

Khem Savant (ruler of Kudal and a vassal of 
Shambhuji) rebelled against him and took the side 
of the Portuguese, who reinforced him with three 
hundred men of their own. Khem Savant now 
roamed over Savant-vadi, burning and robbing 
many plaees m the Maratha kingdom immediately 
north of Goa, (Feb. 1685.) He vvnth two other 
rebels, named Dulva Nayak (of Phonda) and Ram 
Dalvi, had taken refuge m Portuguese territory and 
Shambhuji had promised to pardon them in the 
Luso-Maratha treaty of January 1684. But as they 
were without emplo 3 nnent, hunger drove them to 
renew their lawless disturbances. The three rebels 
mustered a force of 15,000 men between them and 
with the active backing of the Portuguese after the 
disruption of the above peace, they made Goa a safe 
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base for their operations and kept South Konkan and 
Kanara m turmoil so that the Rajah s pieople are 
m a miserable condition m several parts of his 
country [Knrwar to Surat 19 Feb 1685 ] 

The contagion spread The vdiole coast region 
was up m arms ag 2 unst Shambhuji As the Surat 
factors wnte (21 at April) Shambhuji Rajahs 
affairs on this coast are m no good condition the 
Mughal pressmg hard upon hnn hath made some 
of his own people to rise up against him In the 
same month we learn the desai of Kadra is m 
rdaelhon and has robbed some merchants and burnt 
several houses bclongmg to the Rajah s [f e » 
Shambhuji a] people and the subahdar with his 
people have been there and burnt his house, and he 
18 flown mto the woods for refuge but is dafly 
expected to return and do more mischief for he is 
assisted by the Dalvi who is still m rebelhon with 
the desais about Phonda and those parts And it is 
now r^iOTted that Seyacka [=Sharza Khan] doth 
take p>art with ditto rebels and is come to Ramghat 
with 6 000 horse part of which are already down 
the Ghat — which has made Ramchimdra Pandit 
and Dhannaji Pandit [die local Maratha governors] 
fly away m such haste that they have left some of 
dieir elephants behmd them It is thought the E^lyi^ 
will come suddenlv to take this coimtry [Karwar 
to Surat 8 Apr 1 685 in OM 118] In January 
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next (1686) we have the same sickening tale of dis- 
solution of Government, 

All the Mughal divisions operating against 
Akbar had, as we have seen, been recalled to the 
Emperor’s side early in April 1683 Shihab-ud-din 
Khan, who had been posted near Junnar, came to 
the Court in June. In the enforced inactivity of the 
ramy season (June and July) all the army chiefs were 
summoned to the imperial headquarters at Auranga- 
bad and a council of war was held which matured 
a grand plan of campaign for attacking the enemy 
by means of several independent army corps from 
dijfferent points simultaneously 

The Mughal offensive was opened at the end of 
the ramy season, about the middle of September. 
A few days after 1 5th September, Shah Alam 
marched out of Aureingabad with a grand army* to 
penetrate mto Savant-vadi and South Konkan by the 
Ramghat pass, while Shihab-ud-dm was sent to Puna 
(Oct ), from which he made a raid on Nizampur m 
the Kolaba district across the Ghats (27 Dec ) 
Prince Azam, who had been sent against Bijapuri 
territory (on 20th August), returned to Court m 
October and was transferred to Nasik (Nov.), to 
guard the noth ward road to Baglana and Khandesh, 
the Siddi cruised off Vmgurla watching Akbar ’s 


*45,000 horsemen {Stona, u 272), 20 000 cavalry (K K ii 291) 
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movements (Oct ) the Emperor himself marched 
further south to Ahraadnagar (Nov ) and another 
army corps (under Khan i Jahan) was advanced 
from Bidar to Akalkot to watch the GoUconda and 
Bijapur frontiers and prevent those Powers from 
inahmg any diversion m aid of the Marathas [M A 

236 239 ] 

The time was well-chosen Shamhhu was m 
the thick of his war with the Portuguese and had 
concentrated all his resources against Goa (Nov ) to 
strike a deasrve blow Aurangzib had already 
made an alliance with the Portuguese promising 
them the lands that they might wrest from the 
Marathas whQe on their part they agreed to give 
him naval aid eind allow his provision boats to pass 
up their nvcis to feed the Mughal army of mvasion 
though they could be never wholly free frorrjxthe 
fear that he would treacherously try to spif^ Goa 


(Storia u 260 — 278 ) 


§22 Shah Alam invadat South Konhan 
From Aurangabad Shah Alam marched due 
south through Bijapun temtoiy was joined by 
Hasan Ah Khan with his contingent f ro m the bank 
of the Bhima (Bahadurgarh?) and then crossing the 
Krishna entered the Belgaum distnct m the Western 
Kamatak Here he began to meet with Maiatha 
opposition and advanced slowly and very cautiously 
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with the brave and skilful Ranmast Khan and Daud 
Khan as commanders of his vanguard A detach- 
ment took the “strong stone fort of Shahpur stand- 
ing on the plain,” — evidently the pettah close to 
Belgaum fortress, in two days. So, too, Sampgaon 
(18 m. s. e. of Belgaum) and some other large cities 
and a few forts of that region were captured from the 
Marathas, and “much booty was taken” in this, the 
first Mughal invasion of the district. Then the 
Prince turned sharply to the west, crossed the Ram- 
ghat pass (26 m. due west of Belgaum) and 
descended into the plams of Savant- vadi, while 
Hasan Ah Khan held the top of the pass with 5,000 
men to guard the line of communication. 

The crossing of the pass was effected with great 
difficulty in about a week. Shambhuji had been too 
much engrossed by his attack on Goa to think of 
disputing the passage while the Mughal army was 
painfully toilmg through the defile and jungle He 
offered battle to the Mughals two* marches beyond 
the pass, but was routed after heavy slaughter on 
both sides Ramghat is only 30 miles north-east of 
Goa as the crow flies The Mughal penetration of 
it automatically raised the siege of Goa. 

On 23rd December Shambhuji hurriedly 

* So in Ishwardas I think ten instead of Uoo was meant by 

the author, as we learn from Manucci that the encounter took place 
Hear Goa 
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retreated northwards for Rruffarh leaving Knvi 
kalash to make a settlement with the Portuguese 
from Bhimgarh and Phonda Shah Alam reached 
Bichohm on 5th January 1 684 and there 
demolished the sjjaaous mansions and pleasure- 
gardens of Shamhhuji and Akhar Three days 
afterwards a large Mughal fleet rode mto Goa 
harbour with provisions for the Prmce s army 

On amvmg near Goa Shah Alam demanded 
a huge fee from the Portuguese for having saved 
them from bang plimdcred by Shambhu I He then 
tried to bung the impcnrJ gallivata from the aea up 
die nver of Goa to his camp This the Portuguese 
disallowed as likely to endanger the safety of their 
aty and m revenge the Prince ordered his army to 
plunder the village of Ncrul m Bardes If we may 
beheve Manucci he also plotted to seize Goa by 
treachery This rupture with the Portuguese was the 
worst mistake that the Prince could have committed 
because it ultimately caused the annihilation of his 
army through famme 

From the neighbourhood of Goa Shah Alam 
marched northwards to Malvan and there blew up 
widi gunpowder die htmous white temple and other 
edifices belonging to the Maratha king Kudal and 
Banda (m Savant vadi) were burnt and Vingurla 
sacked by him during thia expedition Turning 
south agam he returned to the bank of the Chap>ora 
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river, (north of Goa), either to establish touch with 
his provision-vessels or to make a second attempt on 
the Portuguese capital. {Stona, ii 286 ) 

§23 Disastrous retreat of Shah Alam, 1684. 

It was now March and the further progress of 
the Mughal army was stopped by famine. It had 
been Aurangzib’s original plan that while Shah 
Alam’s army would work its way northwards 
through the Ratnagiri district, another division under 
Shihab-ud-din would enter Konkan from the north 
by the Devghat, advance conquermg southwards, 
and join hands with the Prince near Mahad. This 
second body did indeed gam many victories and 
looted Nizampur, 1 1 miles north of Raigarh (27 
Dec Jedhe S., Dil 182 ) But its junction with the 
Prince now proved impossible. 

As early as September 1683 the Emperor had 
ordered his governor of Surat to buy four lakhs of 
maunds of com there for feeding the Pnnce s 
army in Konkan. (Surat to Bomb 2nd Oct ) 
Two months later the Mughal provision-fleet 
of 1 2 vessels was ready at Surat and expected to sad 
for Vmgurla and Goa on 21st Dec {Ibid, 17th 
Dec ) Portuguese suspicion had prevented the fleet 
from sailmg up the creek of Goa to the Prince’s 
camp, but in Bardes he received from these vessels 


t 
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a supply of gram * It was however msuffiaent for 
a large army like his own and seems to have been 
WBStefuIly consumed while no com could be 
secured locally and famine was ragmg m Goa 
(5(oria u 286 ) The Pnnee s only ^vo^k in Konkan 
had been as the English merchants remark, to 
range to and fro as he pleases with little resistance 
He hath taken no stronghold but rums the country 
lays all waste and bums all towns he comes near 
(Surat to Hugh 28th Mar 1 684 ) The factors also 
record the umversal report that the Pnnee and his 
officers were bribed by Shambhu mlo wasting then 
tune and men by aimless marches and fruitless 
raids (Surat to Gd 30th Nov 1683 )t 

The army ranging along the coast found no 
forage for their horses nor food for themselves 
The scaraty m the camp reached an extreme pomt 
Nay more for some days the very name of gram 
was unknown The soldiers through fasting 
retamed only the last breath of their lives (Ishwar 
das 89a ) Just then a consignment of provisions 

* DiU^foha Mjt tl>ft Prince raceWed grain twice, Idiwardita 
mj9 once, hy ihlp from tii« Sfddi Emim of Dande-Rafpriri 

t So long «e be [Sbembbn] can anyway get maoey to feed 
the U mr abi, wbo mQ Uie King • Intereat and bon or daily 
and not only tbey brut tte wbol aoldlcTy account Shatnlihujl ibafr 
betad ao that it b not tbalr tntereat to doatroy bim, foe then they 
may loae dieir cmployinetil and Ineome for wbm tbe King ■ 
^ occaakma require tbem not, tbey are laid aalde. Abo Fryer 
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was landed by the Siddi and the Prince returned 
to the ghat on 20th February 

His difficulties only thickened. In the narrow 
Ramghat pass, the air bred a pestilence of such 
virulence that in a week one-third of his men died, 
none escapmg who was attacked The horses, 
elephants and camels perished in an even larger 
proportion and their carcases poisoned the air. Tins 
failure of transport led to a second famme, cind ‘ ‘the 
soldiers had more than enough to undergo ” The 
troopers had to trudge on foot on the death of their 
remounts, and many of the officers (amirs) even had 
no horse left to ride on “Many died of the great 
heat and thirst they underwent ’’ (Stona, ii. 287, 
K. K li. 292.) 

About the middle of April the Emperor heeird 
the news of the disaster and immediately sent his 
Chief Paymaster, Ruhullah Khan, with a strong force 
and many transport beasts and horses to reinforce 
the Prince (M A . 242 — 243) and bnng him back 
in safety Shah Alam crossed the pass and des- 
cended into the Kanara plains. The enemy hovered 
round, cut off stragglers and plundered the baggage 
and convoys “in all directions” The miserable 
remnant of the army, with its woe-begone condition 
somewhat concealed by the gifts of the Emperor and 
Khan-i-Jahan on the way, passed some 20 miles 
west of Indi, and reached Ahmadnagar on 18th 
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May (M A 244 DU 183)* without havmg done 
anything except burning a few viUagca and robbing 
a few towna 

§24 Af/nor operoffons 1683-85 
Townrda the end of 1683 the Elmperor amved 
at Ahmadnagar From this centre he uaed to send 
flying columns to drivo away the Marathas wherever 
they were r^xjitcd to be raiding while large inde- 
pendent amuea under hia sons Shah Alam and 
Azam and his chief generals Khan i Jahan and 
Shihab-ud-dm Khan (finally created Firuz Jang) 
were posted at important strategic positiona for 
conquering the enemy s dominions Thus in 
December 1683 Sarbuland Khan was detached from 
Ahmadnagar to punish a Maratha band near 
Bahadurgaih RuhuUah Khan to the bank of the 
Nna and Bahramand Khan towards Ashti while 
Mamur Khan gamed a great victory over the 
Marathas probably m the Puna district (M A 240 ) 
Then the Marathas app>cared m flic north and 
m January 1684 Bahramand Khan had to march 


• Thd b«at accofmU of till* expoAtlon tlioM bj Iahwmrd«« 
(fall) mxA Marmccl (Utter hJf only ) JC K, (IL 280 291—292) and 
DiL (181 •nd 183) toll m notldnv now Tim f«w mforoncoo In F R 
UhTO been «lrc»dy given Tto Portugoono record* *nd /•dK* S 
•nijply •otne uMifnl detmil* *nd date*. BS 531 My* tb»t tbe 
Prince rmrKnd Ahiuxlaagmr on 29tb by way of Bldrl anjl 

Tilt Ota. 

23 
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to the neighbourhood of Mungi-Pattan to disperse 
them Shortly afterwards Khan-i-Jahan after a 
forced march of 60 miles defeated “the infidels” 
with heavy slaughter on the bank of the Krishna and 
captured their property. (M.A 241 .) 

Shihab-ud-din Khan, who had gained many 
victories over the Marathas, was highly rewarded on 
24th Dec. 1683 and given the title of Ghazi-ud-dm 
Khan. [M A . 240 ] In the folio-wing February 
and March Prmce A 2 :am was posted at Bahadurgarh 
m the south, Bahramand Khan at Nasik in the north- 
west, and Shihab-ud-din Khan at Puna and Garh 
Namuna m the south-west, whilst RuhuIIah Khan- 
marched to the feir south in April to reinforce and 
escort the broken remnant of Shah Alam’s army 
after the Ramghat expedition. In the same month 
1 12 officers of Shambhuji who had been captured 
were put to death by order of the Emperor. (M.A 
240-243.) In May, the Mughals occupied Sangola 
and Mangalvide (B S 530). During the r£uny 
season (Jime — September) of this year the Mughal 
army mtended to canton along the brow of the 
Western Ghats ‘‘for the greater conveniency of 
coming do-wn on surprise; they keep as yet good 
correspondence -with all places belonging to the king 
of Bijapur, but have proclaimed that whoever 
they find in Shambhuji’s territories must expect no 
mercy.” (Karwar to Surat, 7th May 1684, in F R 
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SuiBt 1 09 ) But their signal victones over the 
Marathas enabled the unpenaliste to change their 
plan of war and send consideiable forces against 
Bijapur in the winter of this yezir 

Thor campaign m the first half of 1684 was 
highly successful many Maratha forts were taken 
dieir field armies repeatedly defeated and much 
tcmtory annexed Their crowning feat was the 
capture of two wives one daughter and three slave 
girls of Shambhu]! who were confined m the fort 
of Bahadurgarh m July (Af A 245-246 ) One 
•wife and one sister of the Maratha king had been 
captured before by Dilir Khan and lodged m 
Ahmadnagar fort \A\}i 27 Nov 1681 ] 

Where -was Shambhuji all this time? After the 
failure of his attack on Goa at the end of 1683 he 
entirely gave himself up to pleasure On lOth 
Pdiruary 1684 the Dutch factors wnte Shambhuji 
is not in very good odour with his officers He diverts 
himself far too much ■with •women and dnnk {D R 
vol 37 No 936 ) Manucci (u 258) gives the same 
evidence Shambhuji s victones •were not the fruit 
of hia own labour but were due to his officers He 
was much more mchned to spend hia time ^vith 
women amusement and -wine thnn to take the field 
and emulate the example of •valour and untirmg 
exertion bequeathed him bv hia father The 
Maratha ministers however were -wise enough to 
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aid Bijapur when Adil Shah was hard pressed by 
the Mughals, but from the character of their master 
such aid was not effective* like that given by 
Shiva] i m 1 679 

The ramy season and the month of fasting 
(August 1 684) being over, the campaign was 
resumed in September. On the 21st of that month 
Shihab-ud-dm Khan was sent against the Maratha 
capital, Raigarh f About the middle of January 
1685, he made a fresh dash into Konkan by the 
Bhorghat and set fire to the village (Pachad) at 
the foot of this fort, “slew many of the infidel chiefs, 
plundered their wealth and property, made many 
captives and gained a great victory,” but at Gagoli 
he was attacked by Kavi-kalash and forced to with- 
draw [Jedhe ] For his bnlliant success he was 
created Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang, and lavishly 


* On 15th June 1684 the Karwar factors write, The major 

part of the Mughal’s army lies at Bijapur gates tjiey will compel 
the king to send his army with them against Shambhuji or take 

his country The poor king [Sikandar] is in a perplexed dilemma 

Shambhuji recruits him with money and men but in \aiti 
(F R Surat 109 ) 

t This date is given hy M A 248, but it ought to be one month 
earlier On 3rd Sept the factors at Vissava wrote to Surat, Just 
now came news that the Mughal forces have surrounded Rain 

On I9th Feb 1685, tbc Karwar factors %vnte, **We hear there 
IS another party [of Mughal troops] of 40,000 horse at the foot of 
Ram (F R Surat 109) 
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rewarded nlonp %vilh his officers On his return to 
Court on 26th March he received further favours 
(MA 248-255 ) 

In October 1684, we find Mughal outposts hold 
ing Chakan Gorh Namuna and Supa in the Puna 
diatnct Many Marathn captams 'were induced by 
Firuz Jang to desert to the imperial side among them 
being Padamji Anhoji Malhor Rao and Subhan 
Chand and later Arjunji the son of Shambhu 8 
uncle In May 1685 mote of his officers — Babaji 
(or Manaji) Vikap Nagoji and one Shambhuji — 
'uerc w-on over by Aurangzib [Jaipur records ] 
Early m December Kondana was captured by Abdul 
Qadir evidently it was poorly defended (Af A 
249 258 ) While every Maratho soldier was sorely 
needed for home defence they made the mistake of 
bhndly following their policy of mu/^ giri and raid 
mg Khandesh On 5th Fdbruary 1685 they entered 
Dharangaon plundered it and burnt about a quarter 
part of the town or more than 1 000 houses This 
band of horsemen was only anc to seven thousand 
strong and led by Ranke Rao (7 Ranga or Janla Rao) 
and Nflo]i Pandit The mcursion did not conlmue 
for more than eight days but this small force m 
such a short time made a vast havoc m the country 

seeing that the kmg [Aurangab] had drawn 
most of hi8 forces towards Bijapur and left the 
passages on this side but thinly guarded (Jetpad 
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to Surat, 12th Feb., in F R. Surat 109.) At the 
same time there were frequent conspiracies against 
Shambhuji and rumours about his being deposed 
and even killed. In February the imperialists gained 
the fort and town of Karwar. (Karwar to Surat, 19 
Feb. 1685, in F R. Surat 109.) 

But at the end of March the siege of Bijapur 
began, the Mughal forces were concentrated there, 
and in May the Emperor himself arrived at Sholapur 
to direct the operations The pressure upon the 
Marathas ceased, and the war entered on a new 
stage. 


§ 25 Shambhuji and the English. 

We have already explained why Shambhuji did 
not go to war with the English traders of the west 
coast, m spite of the provocations he had received 
from them, and how the English successfully 
observed a policy of “keepmg fair with all” the 
rival Powers of the land. A closer approach 
between the two was made in 1 684. 

On 27th December 1683, Captain Richard 
Keigwin, at the head of a band of English mutineers, 
seized the fort of Bombay from the East India Com- 
pany’s governor, and proclaimed the direct rule of 
the king of England over the island. He adopted a 
■vigorous policy and, in April 1684, forced Siddi 
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QaHim die Mughal admiral to respect the neutrality 
of Bombay by ceasing to make that island the base 
of hia operabons against the Maratha villages on thq 
mainland opposite to it At this tone an ambaasa 
dor of the Maratha State ■was prisoner to one of the 
Mughal generals who wanted to put him to death 
But Keigwin by fnendly negotiations secured the 
person of the ambassador and set him free 
These two events highly pleased Shambhuji who 
gave up all hostile intentions towards the Ehighsh 
Keigwin seized the opportunity by sendmg at the 
end of April two ambassadors (Captam Heniy Gary 
and Lt Thomas Wilkins) with Ram Shenvi as mter 
preter to Shambhuji to settle the long-standmg 
differences about the mdenmity claimed by the 
Emgliah for Shrvaji a sack of their Rajapur factory m 
March 1 661 and other matters and to make a fnendly 
alliance with the Maratha Rajah The mission was 
a complete success Shambhuji granted all the 
demands of the English and signed two agreements 
With them containing 30 and 1 1 articles [Orme 
MSS 118] 

Among the terms agreed upon the more 
important were the followmg (all the benefits were 
to be reciprocally shared by the subjects of the two 
States) — 

(1) The ohscrvancc of neutrahty m each 
other a vrars 
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( 2 ) Permission to the English to settle fac- 

tories and carry on trade m all parts 
of the Maratha kingdom, mcluding 
the Madras Kamatak, on the payment 
of a single import duty of 2]4 

(3) English shipping to be allowed to take 

refuge m Shambhuji’s ports, when 
driven by stress of weather, without 
hindrance or demand of custom duty 
Property in wrecks to be given back 
to owners, as was the rule of Shivaji 

(4) No English factory m the Mughal tern- 

tory to be plundered by Maratha 
invaders. 

(5) English merchandise on board Mughal 

vessels captured by the Marathas to be 
restored to the English. 

(6) Bombay island to be cJlowed to buy wood 

(fuel) in Shambhuji’s dominions free 
of custom duty. 

(7) Maratha officers to help the English to re- 

cover their debts from Shambhuji s 
subjects and to do them justice when 
such subjects ofiFended against them. 

(8) English trade not to be molested in transit 

nor illegal perquisites exacted by local 
governors from them; English not to 
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( 9 ) 


be hindered in employing weavexB 
and watchmen or in sendmg measen 
gers with lettcra through the Maratha 
kingdom 

Out of the 10 000 him promised by 
Shivaji as compensation for the loot of 
Rajapur Hubh and other factonea 
the outstandmg balance 6633 hnn 
was to be paid to the Elngliah by the 
Maratha governor of Raj apur m 

coconuts betel nuts &c by degrees 
according to the time after deduct 
mg from this amount the money spent 
by the Maratha Government m re 
buildmg the Elngliah factory-house at 
Rajapur [The full details and all the 
connected papers have been printed 



Sammelan 

Quarterly) 



CHAPTER XLV 


The Fall OF Bijapur, 1685-6. 

§ 1 . Amangzib^ s policy towards Bijapur 
from 1680 to 1683. 

For four years after Dilir KKan’s failure and 
retreat (February 1680), nothing was done by the 
Mughals against Bijapur, as they were harried and 
distracted by the fertile audacity of Shambhuji, who 
raided vanous points in the imperial dominions with 
starthng rapidity and unexpectedness The Adil- 
Shahis got a respite from foreign attack, but it was 
of no avail to them ; their monarchy was now in the 
last agonies of dissolution, the sad story of which 
will be imfolded m this chapter. 

After the last mvasion under Dilir had been 
rolled back, the regent Siddi Masaud highly rewarded 
the victorious Berad chief tarn, Pam Nayak. He 
also released his former favourite Venkatadri Muran 
from prison (where he had been confined from 
12 Aug. 1679 to 12 May 1680), after torturing 
and fleecing him, though this Brahman’s diplomatic 
skill had detached Sharza Khan from the Mughals 
and brought him back to the side of his old master ^ 

Adil Shah. (B S 523.) 
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His rebel son Akbar having taken refuge with 
ShmnbKuji Aurangzib humcdly patched up a peace 
with the Maharana of Udaipur (14th June, 1681) left 
Rajputana for the South on 8th Sep , and reached 
Burhanpur two months later At this stage 
Shfunbhuji was his only enemy and no mvasion 
of Bijapur or Golkonda was as yet contemplated 
Indeed Aurangzib \vrote a friendly letter to Shorza 
Khan, the Icadmg general of Bijapur (13th July 
1681) pressing him to co-operate wth the Mughal 
generals in crushmg Shambhuji and recovermg the 
Bijapur temtoiy he had usurped The Emperor 
18 going to the Deccan to punish SKambhu and 
wrest the Bijapun forts from him Don t be 
alarmed but assist Khan i Jahan in this work 
Shahar Banu the Bijapun princess recently 
roamed to Azam also sent a personal appeal to 
Sharza (18th July) saymg Help the impenaliats 
loyally for the good of the Bijapur State Conquer 
the mfidel 8 j^ossessions (B^ 520-21, 528)* 

The polWcfcl tlmallon In 1682 and 1683^ U well described • 
eWch factory IkOst lOtJi FeB t6S4 i Pfer t ootly tlia nridenta 
bad leamt that tha Bijapm captaina SldcU Maaaod Khan and SayTld 
Makhdnm had aent enroy* to the Mogh*! to learn whV U plcaaed 
him to make war on them aince they acaice had anoooh landa and 
property to keep them altwj for Shambhajl had r«l~«rn oroiythhiff from 
t hem . To whkh the monarch replied that hla action waa dhocted not 
ao moch acainat them aa agalxut Shamhhojl ^ they came to en 
agioement that the Mtighal ahotild pay them half a Ropee a day for any 
boraemas and moreover entertain them anltably whenarer they helped 
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boy king Sikandar and the outbreak of faction 
fights at hi3 Court The object of this expedition 
%vas simply to ravage as much of Bijapun temtory 
as possible and curb Shambhuji s activity m the 
Parenda and Sholapur region The detachment 
did not effect nor was it mtended to effect any 
conquest It was evidently too small to do anything 
more than raid defenceless villages and lay com 

I fields waste and it soon returned to headquarters 

\(MA 216-218) 

On 13th May 1682 an envoy from Bijapur 
waited on the Emperor at Aurangabad with a few 
presents but these peace-offenngs were not 

accepted A month later a much larger force was 
sent under Pnnee Azam to enter Bijapur temtory 
He ravaged the frontier took the fort of Dharur 
(about 140 miles north of Bijapur) and tried to 
fight his way to the environs of the Adil-Shahi 
capital The campaign languished for many 

months and the Prmce had not advanced further 
south than the Nira nver when he was recalled to 
Court (June 1683) His force was inadequate for 
the purpose of conquenng the vast Adil-Shahi 
kmgdom and this fact was recognized by ffie 
Emperor After the ramy season Azam was 
agam sent to invade Bijapur (20th August) but 
was two months later transferred to Nasik (30th 
October) and these desultory attacks on Bijapur 


JlfH Z\^K :50. 2^)9; HS. 


^fi ftjf h tini*' 
',70 ^ 


2. n((n"~i>> a'hu ^ 

If "Hi 


/ « j kipun ti‘T7ttrift}, 


But ou ! ir!^ is''fv lum- 

’ ^If .^rrKr*J .it Ahttn ffn/ir t^j fiu'rrt ih'- 
ut^d n t tuip^Ur-'o v-'.v'i h-^irurt. On trif I3ti^ 

1 »~}>fUttrv folloHinu, A/nrn v "'ut *j> O'tluxdufv^ujh 
(IV'tp^^^^^). rdnuit {{^il*"- t'uutl* of AlvrtuiJfn^itr, 
and nt ulu it lir hf alpuarJt^rs fur ii jruf. Htc 
iNitttrhnf p! tn of \\%r n\ tfut i.u;in to o^'tnbli.'th 

a tiumBur of outpu^it'v in the fJijupuf te*‘ritor>,’ — 
undfr A'/un in the JKsrth-N'<e"<i and Khrtn-i-|«hrtn 
in the north-en'it of that kmutiom.— ^mcl In to 
occupy or at Icoitt to r,unpe the *?urroufKlm" lunch?. 
TIjc great cnerffv throv. n by botli sideit into the 
Mamthn unr in the first half of I6S4 prevented the 
Muplials from unclertahing any serious enterprise 
against Bijapur Moreover, during the earlier 
months of the year, the disastrous march of Shah 
Alam into South Konkan dnerted all the imperial 
resources into dial quarter. Bijapur cnos besieged 
in right earnest only as late ns March 16S5. And 
we shall have to revert to the mtemal affairs of that 
city in order to understand this crisis in its histor}' 
The condition of Bijapur was noev hopeless. 
Five years’ iDozir-ship at the decadent Court of Adil 
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Shah had thoroughly disguated Sidch Masaud with 
a post which brought hnn only trouble, annety and 
loss of money With all hia efforts he failed to 
reform the government or restore order m the 
administration No man from peasant to chieftam 
ate his bread m peace of mmd for a single day 
none from long to beggar slept m happmess for a 
single mght * Despairing of imp rovm g the 
administration or proppmg up the falling throne of 
SQcandar and eager to create for himself an 
mdcpendent prmapahty m the Kamul distnct safe 
beyond the Krishna and Tungabhadra m view of 
the rapidly approadung eitmction of the Adil- 
Shahi monarchy Masaud left the Court on 21st 
November 1683 on the pretext of a visit to his 
jagir and formally resigned his post on reaching 
his fort of Adorn Aqa Khuarau was mvested with 
the robe of UJozfr on 19th March 1684 but died 
m SIX months (11th October) And then the 
implacable Mughal foe was already knockmg at 
the gate of the capital {BS 523 524 ) 

§ 3 Bijapuri defence meastzres 
In view of the constant Mughal encroachments 

* 525 Muaocl axiMTt In ilcfcnJlnff fortt, but lor e d to 

ciuuiih low p©op!o nud bU frleodi nrul otto hi* own w l f g 

aona. Ho Bdlod to concULite tbo armj or tbo ptemuntiT' HU rfi 
coufiiJantB w«i« KU bt tba In-Uw » a woltfiOkTriet to •tblcte. 

a ccAtoo-draMar and a Brabman Pcrtlan a ccreta ry named Venlcatadrf ” 
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Vigorous steps had been taken for the defence of 
the realm Sikandar had ’ entrusted this task {3rd 
March 1 684) to his bravest general Sayyid 
Malchdum, sumamed Sharza Khan, the head of 
a family famous throughout the Deccan for valour 
and martial skill At the same time he invited his 
vassal Pam Nayak of Wagingera, to come to the 
capital with his Berad clansmen, who were reputed 
as the bravest foot-soldiers and best shots in the 
country 

On 30th March, a letter was received from 
Aurangzib, calling upon Adil Shah as a vassal, to 
supply provisions to the impenal army promptly, 
allow the Mughal troops a free passage through his 
territory, supply a contingent of 5 or 6 thousand 
cavalry for the Emperor’s war with the Marathas, 
abstam from helping or harbounng Shambhuji, and 
expel Sharza Khan from his country I In the 
meantime the Mughals continued to appropnate bits 
of the Adil-Shahi kmgdom and establish their own 
outposts m it. At the end of May, Khan-i-Jahan 
took possession of Mangalvide and Sangola and 
their environs So, Sikandar sent a spirited reply 
to Aurangzib, demandmg that the Mughals should 
return to him the tribute and territory they had 
exacted m the past, withdraw their outposts from 
his domimons, march agamst Shambhuji through 
their own territory only, and never make peace 
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With the Maratha king tJl they had recovered 
from him and restored to Adil Shah every inch of 
his temtory that Shambhuji or Shrvaji had usurped 
and finally refusing to banish Sharza Khan {BS 
530) 

The show of fnendship which Aurangzib 
had so long kept up with Add Shah vms now 
dispelled as the Emperor became convmced of 
Sikandar s unalterable determination to support 
Shambhu The Mughal generals were now 
ordered to plant outposts m Bijapun territory and 
they at once came into coUision with Sharza Khan 
who was guarding the land but whose force was 
repulsed with heavy loss (near Jslihal ) But even 
then war did not formally break out for some 
months after Sikandar continued to receive letters 
and robes of honour from the Mughal Court and 
even pretended to be equippmg a contingent for 
co-operating with Prmce Azam against the 
Marathas In the meantime he was busy scekmg 
alhea An envoy was sent to Golkonda (30th 
July) earnestly beseeching aid and a messenger 
despatched to Siddi Masaud at Adorn for his advice 
The defence of the environs of the capital was 
entrusted to Chmtu Chimna a Brahman (1 8th 
June) vdule the premier noble Nawab Abdur 
Rauf with Sharza Khan as his right hand man 
took the commrmd of the field army {BS 532) 
24 
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The Bijapuris are said to have made two bnsk 
sallies on the Mughal army in June and inflicted a 
severe defeat on Azam in August, 1684. (F.K. 

Surat 109, Karwar to Surat 15 June, Surat to 
Karwar 22 Aug ) 

In January 1685, Sharza Khan returned to the 
capital, cind a son of Masaud came to deliver his 
father’s counsels to the Sultan. Shortly before, 
promise of support had arrived from Golkonda. 
On 21st February a Maratha contmgent imder 
Shambhuji’s diwan Melgin Pandit reached Bijapur 
and was welcomed by the Sultan from the Zuhrapur 
gate. Diplomatic relations with the Mughals had 
already ceased, and both sides were preparing for 
an appeal to the sword 

True, there had been another collision 
between the Mughals who were settmg up out- 
posts near Turgal and the Bijapuri troops who 
opposed it (January), but the war was precipitated 
at the end of March, when the MugheJ army arrived 
within sight of Bijapur. On 28th March, Khwajah 
Abdur Rahim, the Mughal envoy, was attacked by 
the Adil-Shahi troops and the imperialists hastened 
to his aid. Next day the fort was reconnoitred 
from the side of Daulatpur (or Khawaspur) and Raz 
Muhammad’s tomb, and on 1st April 1685 the first 
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trenches ^vcre opened and the siege of Bqapur 
began* {BS 533 534) 

§ 4 City oj Bi)apuT described 
As the traveller enters the Bijapur distnct from 
Its northern boundary near Sholapur he passes 
through a vast desolate plain absolutely treeless 
imcultrvated and untenanted by man as far ns the 
eye can see For forty miles this stretch of country 
IS a monotonous succession of low \vavy uplands 
which grow a crop of millet during the three months 
of ram but are covered with dry dust-coloured grass 
or expose large patches of black trap-rock for the rest 
of the year Hidden deep among the uplands are 
the beds of some streams with a few trees and 
hamlets and patches of cullivntioii forming a pleas- 
ing oasis m die surrounding desert The landscape 
18 extremely depressing hy reason of its barrenness 
and dreary by reason of its monotony even the 
villages look deserted on account of their ruined 
hatdements and houses with flat mud roofs and bhnd 
walls all around 

Half way across this plain the southern horizon 
IS first seen to be pierced by a gigantic hunt wbite 

•A cont«mpoTmr7 ofidaT retam {ZautabU 136) tcH* that 
A mangrl b at a rtmbl ed at ibo «Jobo of Bljapar 2900 bantandeacta 23 027 
eh$ham, 1 10 plocea of aitillair HO gxxjrud IM JvxUfndl H04 (?) txmdaq 
aixd 7561 mattadi of pcr«n2«x Tbe Chahar GofaAan (flOa) aay* duit 
77 103 horao abd foot Yrma tbo armed ttien«th of tbo bealeffen 
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bubble,— the largest dome m the world, standing 
300 feet above the ground, which dominates the 
entire landscape It is the Gol Gumbaz or tomb of 
Muhammad Adil Shah Coming nearer, as the 
railway climbs up from a dip in the ground, Bijapur 
suddenly bursts into view like a dream city, with its 
strange mingling of beauty and melancholy, its sadly 
impressive grandeur deiived from palace and tomb, 
ar on every side the country is covered witli 
uildings of varied shapes in different stages of 
^ay A number of tombs, mosques, palaces and 
towers he scattered in every direction. To the nght 
^.e , north-west of the city), the white domes of Pir 
mm s tomb gleam in the sunlight, a bnlliant 
contost to the dark grey rums in the foreground. 

® massive walls and bastions, 
wt here and there a stately building towenng over 
the fortifications, while on the left the colossal 
proportions of the Gol Gumbaz dwarf its surround- 
mgs Still further to the left (i e , north-east of the 
city), the plam outside is dotted with tombs, among 
w 1C IS conspicuous the massive dark grey 
mausoleum of Ain-ul-mulk.” {Bomb. Gaz. xxm ) 


The city walls enclose two and a half square 
miles of land, formmg an ellipse After crossing 
e eep moat, 40 to 50 feet broad, we meet the 
massive and strong walls, varying m height from 30 
to 50 feet, with an average thickness of 20 feet and 
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strengthened wth 96 bastions besides ten at the 
gates The broad masonry platform %vhich consti- 
tutes the top of the walls all around the fort ymn 
protected inside by a batllemcnted curiam 'wall ten 
feet high running from bastion to bastion and 
loopholed for artillery and small arms The 
strongest bastions are three namely the Lion Tower 
{^harzi Burj) on the ^vcst built m 1 658 and 
coniammg the famous cannon Molik_ i mafdon the 
Londa Kosah Bmj in the south ■wall completed in 
1662 and armed wth the largest gun at Bijapur 
and the Firangi Bttrj, built by a Portuguese general 
m 1576 \vith extreme durability and massiveness 
Aurangzib seems to ha've let the Sharzi Barj alone 
and directed the whole fire of his artillery against 
the Landa Kasab tower pitted it with shot marks 
and breached the curtam wall close by Between 
this tower and the Firanp Bui) is the Mangali gate 
which was renamed Fath Danoaza after Aurangzib s 
'VKtonous entrance into the aty through it In the 
plam outside some distance south of this gate stands 
the tomb of Ikhlas Khan a convenient advanced 
post for the besiegers which changed hands 
repeatedly during the siege eis its battered condition 
graphically tells the visitor to this day As for the 
five large gateways m the aty wall they were 
impregnable with the siege appliances known m the 
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1 7tK century nnd Aurangzib wisely made no attempt 
to force tbem. 

In the heart of the city there is an inner forti- 
fication, called the qila arfi or citadel, forming a 
circle about a mile m circumference and *'a perfect 
treasury of artistic buildings. Its defences ore a 
strong curtain, with, on the south and cast, several 
bastions of considerable strength, a jaiisse hraye or 
rampart mound and ditch, the whole well-built and 
massive The jausse hraye is very wide, cspiecially 
on the north and north-west, where a second wet 
ditch was cut at the foot of the rampart, which on 
these sides was very low ” But “the site of the 
citadel is unfavourable It is almost the lowest part 
of the city and is commanded by the nsing ground 
on the north-west, on which is built the XJpn Bur}. 
It seems unlikely that such a citadel could have ever 
stood for any time against an enemy armed with 
artillery who had forced the city fortifications “ But 
all the royal palaces and public offices of the Adil 
Shahs were situated within this inner enclosure ► 
{Bomb Gaz xxiii ) 

§ 5. Siege of Bqapur begins. 

The Mughals began their siege operations on 
1st Apnl, 1685, when Ruhullah Khan and Qasim 
IChan opened their trenches on the Shahpur or N. W. 
side, half a mile from the fort- wall, rvith a large 
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tank m iheir rear, %vliile Khnn i Jahtm rnn hw 
opproncKca near Zukmpur or Rwulptir in tlie 'is’tst 
a mile from the >vnll, enjoying the shelter of this 
large subutb The supporting army of Pnnee Azam 
%vns posted far in the south west on the bonk of the 
Tungabhndra * where the Bijnpuns under Sharza 
attached it early in April but were routed with 
heavy loss (M A 256 Dil 185—186 534 ) 

The Emperor fell it necessary to go nearer to 
the scene of war On 26th April he left Ahmad 
nagar and on 24lh May reached Sholapur» which 
continued ns his headquarters till next year 
But at first the Mughal operations ^^rcrc longmdly 


•TKe moTtratuU of Azun a dhrltlena in lh« kATtutaV portion of 
Uto Bemtojr ProtidcBcy or* dracribetl folly In ibe Foctoty Rcootdt 
(only a<mtc« ) On I9lh Febnwy 1685 th« Kauwar (actora Vfrlla 
**ColtaV« HoUi and many otber placet fe g Kamat fort and cityj 
are already In tbe poawnalon of ibe Mogbal ■ army dn alt liVctlbood 
tbey win fall down buo tbeae part* after ibay bayii taken Bankapur 
and acme otber tUong pUcea abore tba Cbat On 2nd btarcb t 
*”l ho Ptlnca bad left Dbarwai for Gadak, where tba army now Uat 
bdng about 40^)00 borae and four or fire hondred clcpbanto And 
wttbln 4 l^a {of him] Uea about 1) 000 men that belong to tbe king 
of Bijapur who on aS o^-eatieni retire a Uttle aa they brtd tbe 
Magbal a army to approach nearer to them ** Agaiu on 30tb April i 
**h it reported that Sham Kban and BaKlol khan with about 
20 000 men Kavo fought ibe Mogbal ■ army at Kopal and bare 
killed them a great many man and that tba Prince Saltan Azam it 
Wounded ** Tba Surat Council anrwered karwar on ICtb July **Tbe 
newt you write of SulUin Aram being wounded and bit forcca 
beaten yn bare conbrmed from otbera to ba true (FJ^ Surat, 109 
and 92,) 
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carried on; of the two generals of the siege army, 
Khan-i-Jahan left Bijapur for Sholapur and was then 
sent off to Indi, on 29th May, to guard the line of 
communications with the base, while Ruhullah Khan 
was posted to Ahmadnagar on 15th July. Prince 
A 2 :am arrived with a large army on 14th June and 
took over the supreme coriimand, halting at the 
Begam Hauz, due south of the city. A fortnight 
later he came nearer the fort and began to advance 
his trenches, run mines and raise batteries. 

The Mughals were proverbially slow and clumsy 
m taking forts by siege. The soil round Bijapur 
was, in addition, extremely hard ; only a foot or 
two below the surface one stnkes solid rock (B S. 
536--*39 ) The Mughal advance was, therefore, 
extremely slow and laborious. And the garnson 
gave them no rest. Following the time-honoured 
Deccani'plan of war, Adil Shah kept 30,000 men in 
the fort for resisting the besiegers, while another 
and equally large army was sent out to cut the 
Mughal communications and raid the impenal 
territory. For more than a year after its commence- 
ment, the siege of Bijapur was m no sense an 
mvestment. The Mughals simply made lodgements 
m the suburbs at two points and tried to batter down 
or undermme the wall opposite It was beyond 
their power to hem the fort round and prevent 
all mgress and egress. The gcirnson sallied out 
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whenever they liked, and attacked die nege trenches, 
while reinforcements and provimons freely entered 
the fort f r o m outside 


§ 6 DtfficaUics of the besiegers 

Allies began to flock to Adil Shah m his distress 
On 10th June Siddi Masaud s contingent arrived m 
response to a pathetic appeal written by Sikandar on 
18th April Next on 14th August a Golkonda 
force, imder Ambaji Pandit, arrived and finally on 
1 0th December a second army from Shambhuji under 
Hambir Rao • But the last corps was sent away a 
few days afterwards to create a useful diversion by 
ravagmg the Mu^^ud dommions — a task more 
congenial to the Maratha spirit and military capacity 

(BS 536) 

In the meantime the Mughal cause had been 
further weakened by an open rupture with GoTironrlH 
which Aurangzib with all his efforts could not avert. 
Before beginning the siege of Bijapur he had warned 
Qutb Shah not to help Sikandar m any way if he 
cared for his own throne (B.5 533 ) As early as 
July 1684 Sikandar had appealed to Abul Hasan 
for a defenarvo alliance and four months b^ter hit 


* S atalM diftt In July Stambhojl ordecaJ Ksrl-kmlub to 

80 lo tlu aid of Bljitpor bot the Khnsetf f yed ct Panbala 
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envoy had returned from Golkonda after winning 
over the prime minister Madanna Pandit to the wise 
policy of making all the Deccani Powers stand side 
by side against the spoiler from the North. Qutb 
Shah’s chivalry was also touched by the distress of 
a brother kmg who was a mere lad of sixteen. 

Arrived at Sholapur, Aurangzib had sent a 
small force under Bahramand Khan to watch the 
Golkonda side, (24th May, 1685.) He soon 
intercepted a letter from Qutb Shah to his agents at 
the Mughal Court, promising to send 1 0,000 men to 
the help of Sikandar and urging Shambhu to do the 
same. This new situation had to be met at once, and, 
therefore, on 28th June Shah Alam was sent with 
a large army to invade Haidarabad, though the 
Emperor knew that “this dispersion of forces was 
sure to cause delay and obstruction to the enterpnse 
against Bijapur ’’ Khan-i-Jahan who was holding 
the outpost of Indi, 30 miles n e. of Bijapur, to 
guard the route of supplies for the mvestmg army 
of Azam, was ordered to join Shah Alam. {M.A. 
259-261 ) 

Prmce Azam had arrived close to the fort of 
Bijapur (29th June, 1685) and infused more vigour 
into the siege, but the gamson were no less active 
In less than a month he had to fight three severe 
battles with them. On 1st July his trenches were 
assailed by Abdur Rauf and Sharza Khan, and 
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Bcveral Mughol officers were wounded and slam 
while an explosion* of the Pnnce a powder magozme 
destroyed 500 foot musketeers (M A 262 , BS 
536 ) Next day the Dcccams fell on the supplies 
commg to the siege-camp and evidently cut them off 
On 25th July Q Mughal foragmg party tvas attacked 
with heavy loss near Mangah 1 6 miles south of the 
aty 


§ 7 Famine among Mughal besiegers 

Nor were the Bijnpuns the only enemy that 
Azam had to face A famme broke out m his camp 
the oft ravaged neighbourhood of Bqapur could yield 
no food supply the roads f ro m the north were closed 
by the activity of the Mamthna and the flooded 
streams as the ramy season had now set m Gram 
sold at Rs 15a acer, and that too m small quanti 
ties [Dil 198 ) The hungry soldiers ate up their 
draught cattle and camels, and then began to pme 
away through lack of food and sleep because they 

* 201 nyi tliat the explosion took pUce efter 

Amengxlb • axrirel «t Bljepur end tKet tKo eotmd of It wei Keen) 
dUrtndly Neldaig 3S fco* ofi TKe mUeiekle condlvlon ot Axem • 
9imj In September (before tellcf erTlved undn Flrnt J«ng), geve 
dee to ttrenge nmKrun Tboe tbe Kerwar (acton write on 2nd Oct 
It la bare reported tbat the klnf o( Bljapnr wUb tbe aaaUtance 
lately recetred from Colkonda See. batb gWen tbe Mogbal forcaa m 
battle iMar Bljapv and kUled them a great many mcn« and taken 
Prince Sultan A ram priaoner wbo batb rince taken poleon and U 
d««r 1 1 ! {FJL Surat. 109 ) 
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had to be ever on the alert to repel the daily sorties 
of the garrison and the attacks of the Bijapuri field 
army roving in the open. “No food came from any 
side. The soldiers were greatly weakened and many 
of them died “ {B S. 536; M A 263) 

For lack of men the Mughal outpost at Indi, 
midway between Sholapur and Bijapur, had been 
withdrawn, and thus the road from the base to the 
siege-camp was closed. {Dil 198, MA 266) 
Aurangzib saw no other means of saving his son 
than by ordering him to retire from Bijapur with his 
army. The Prince held a council of war, and told 
his chief officer, All Khan, “TTie work of the 
campaign depends upon the co-operation of my 
officers. I have received this order from the 
Emperor. Your advice on the question of war or 
peace, haste or delay, is a weighty thing. What is 
your opmion in the present case?” They all voted 
for a retreat But the Prince’s spirit had been 
roused ; he would not reduce himself to the level of 
his rival Shah Alam, who had recently come back 
from Konkan covered with dismal failure Turning 
to his officers, Azam exclaimed, “You have spoken 
for yourselves Now listen to me Muhammad 
Azam with his two sons and Begam will not retreat 
from this post of danger so long as he has life. 
After my death. His Majesty may come and order 
my corpse to be removed for bunal You, my 
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foUowcTB may stay or go away as you like Then 
the council of war cried out with one voice Our 
opinion 18 the same as your Highness si (M A 
263 264 ) 

§ 6 Maghals at Bijapm reinforced 

When thiB Spartan resoluticm of his son was 
r^>orted to Aurangzib he at once took steps to send 
relief All the gram-dealers m his camp with their 
5 000 pack-oxen were despatched to convey food 
some treasure loaded on many hvmdred spiare 
remounts and much mumtion to the Prmce A 
strong escort under Ghazi ud-dm Khan Bahadur 
Firuz Jang left the imperial camp with the party 
on 4th October 1685 and fought its way to the 
famished army Shaiza Khan at the head of 8 000 
cavalry barred their path at Indi • and during the 
encoimter a detachment of Deccam horse made a 
swoop and earned off 500 oxen with their loads 
from die centre of the Mughal host But finally 
the enemy were repulsed though with the loss of 
some rmpenal officers 

The amval of Firuz Jang turned scaraty mto 
plenty m the Mughal camp and the famished 
soldiers revived His next success was the cutting 
off of a force of 6 000 Berad infantry each man 

K. K* IL 317 gtm a graphic »cooairt of thl* battle bhwmxde* 
97l> DU 199 eay* that b wm foaglit at SmgOtaiu 265 
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can-ymg a bng of provisions on his head, which 
Pam Naynk tried to smuggle Into the fort at night. 
Firuz Jang, informed of the position of these men 
b 3 ' his spies, “fell on them before daybreak and not 
one of them escaped the Mughal sword.” The out- 
post of Indi was re-established m the middle of 
October and communication between Bijapur and 
Sholapur was again made secure. (M.A. 265-’6). 

Tlie outlook now brightened for the imperialists 
in other quarters too. Early in October, Haidarabad, 
the capital of Qutb Shah, was entered by Shah Alam 
unopposed, its ruler having shut himself up in 
Golkonda. Many of his officers deserted to Shah 
Alam, and the king wrote to Aurangzib offering 
submission The Mughal control over the Qutb- 
Shahi State was confirmed in March, 1686, when 
the' prime minister Madanna Pandit — ^who had 
pursued a policy of alliance with Bijapur and the 
Marathas, — ^was murdered On 7 th June Shah 
Alam rejoined his father, bringing tnbute from 
Golkonda. 

§ 9 Aurangzih goes to the siege 

By this time (June 1686) the siege of Bijapur 
had dragged on for 1 5 months with no decisive result 
On 2nd November 1685 the Mughals had captured 
an elevated gun-platform near Bijapur and seem to 
have drawn their lines closer round the city. 
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(l8K\vardns 98a ) But discord and mutual jealousy 
broke out among ibcir commanders The Bijnpuna 
undismnjcd by the immense supenonly of the 
Mughal armaments and the confusion and faction 
fights m their own Government contmued to offer 
a stubborn opposition destroying the siege trenches 
and dnving the Mughals back from the walls 
{BS 537 ) The Emperor realized that unless he 
took the command m person the fort ^vould not 
fall As he told a holy Shaikh of Sarhind I had 
hoped that one of my sons would take the fort but 
It is not to be So I \vant to go there myself eind 
see what kind of bamer this Bijapur is that it has 
not been forced so long On Mlh June 1686 he 
left Sholapur and on 3rd July reached Rasulpur a 
suburb west of the fort (M A 276- 7 ) Orders 
were at once issued to press the siege vigorously 
He ordered Rruz Jang and the Chief of Artillery 
to work even harder at mght than in the day and 
advance the trenches The circumference of the 
fort was divided mto sections and distributed among 
hia generals for mvestment (BS 539 ) Wotk- 
mg under their master s eyes the sappers earned 
the gallenes to the edge of the moat m a short time 
and the city was completely beleaguered But 
oven then it took him 70 days more to capture it 
The Emperor had brought Shah Alam from 
Sholapur and with Shah Alom he had imported the 
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chronic rivalry of his sons into the siege. This 
Prince, now the eldest living, commanded the sector 
opposite the north-western or Shahpur gate and 
wanted to steal a march over his brother Azam, the 
general in charge of the siege During his long 
viceroyally of the Deccan, Shall Alam had always 
been fnendly to the Sultans of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, and he now opened a correspondence 
with Sikandar Adil Shah and his officers to effect 
the peaceful surrender of the fort and thus rob Azam 
of the credit of being called the captor of Bijapur. 
One of his confidential officers, Shah Quli, even 
used to enter the fort in secret to negotiate "With the 
garrison, while Sa5^id Alam, the agent of Sikandar, 
used to visit the Prince m return “It was 
impossible for these intrigues to remain a secret, 
with a jealous nval like Azam Shah watching close 
at hand The drunken ruffian and babbler Shah 
Quli, when visiting the trenches to change the 
guards, used to shout to the Bijapuns on the wall, 
‘These are your friends Take care not to shoot 
your muskets artillery and stones this way ’ The 
matter became the talk of the camp eind reached the 
ears of Muhammad Azam Shah and of the 
Emperor “ (K K li 320-321 ) Shah Quli was 
arrested and put to torture and betrayed the whole 
plot and the names of his accomplices among the 
Prince’s servcints Shah Alam was censured, but 
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he disavowed Shah Quh Some of the officers 
mcnmmatcd were thrown into pnson and the 
others were expelled from the camp* (28th Aug ) 
and the Emperor s heart grew bitter against his 
eldest survrvmg son (M A 293 lBh^va^da8 1006 
—101a) 

§ 10 Su0CTing5 oj the besieged 

The result of this silly backdoor diplomacy vms 
to throw the Bijapur enterprise mto confusion 
The suEenngs of the besiegers were aggravated by 
a scaraty^ which was raging in the Deccan on 
account of the failure of ram that year (K IC u 
317 ) But the suffenngs of the besieged were ten 
times worse The Mughals could now draw their 
supplies from oil parts of India the Bijapiuns had 
to depend solely on then stenie neighbourhood As 
the lines of mvestment were drawn closer round the 
aty the supply failed altogether Countless men 
and horses died withm the fort and from lack of 
horses the Deccanis could not follow then favounte 


* M A 293 that aome of thoM aocret conrlen yrero cxeontn] 
t IthwudM dnwa ■ loilil picture of the famine of grain end 
fodder in th Moghal cemp end the coaeetjoent epldcmkt of f er er 
end floau Bat the o£cUl hl*tory end DiHatJia (whoee aothot wee 
preeent In the cemp by deputy) era >Qent ehont U. I feel that 
Uhwerdea hn tJentfonrod to the ilege of BlJepoJr wbet happened 
t th dogo of Golkottde e year letedr 
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tactics of hovering round the enemy and cutting oflP 
stragglers and transport (K K ii. 322 ; Dd 202 ) 
In the extremity of the siege, a deputation of 
Muslim theologians issued from the ‘city and waited 
upon Aurangzib m his camp, pleading, “You are 
an orthodox believer, versed in Canon Law, and 
doing nothing without the warrant of the Quran and 
the decrees of theologians. Tell us, how you 
justify this unholy war against brother Muslims like 
us.” Aurangzib was ready with his reply. “Every 
word you have spoken is true. I do not covet your 
territory. But the infidel son of the mfernal infidel 
(meaning Shambhuji) stands at your elbow and has 
found refuge v/ith you He is troublmg Muslims 
from here to the gates of Delhi, and their complaints 
reach me day and night. Surrender him to me and 
the next moment I shall raise the siege” (B.S. 
542 ) The scholars were reduced to silence 

Shortly after Aurangzib’s arrival the sap had 
been carried to the edge of the moat, but the filhng 
up of the ditch seemed an impossible task. “From 
the fort walls the artillery struck down whosoever 
reached the edge of the ditch None durst show his 
head For three months the broad and deep moat 
remamed unfilled. Then it was proclaimed that 
every man throwing a basket of earth into the moat 
would get four annas for it But when many of the 
men were struck down, the labourers gave up the 
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T.vork Then one Rupee and finally one gold com 
were given as the reward for throrwing one basket 
of clay The work was now done mcessantly 
Rveiy man or beast that died was dragged and flung 
into the ditch Nay more some godless work- 
people inspired by greed threw hving men and 
Avomen into the ditch and took away their money 1 
By dint of hard exertion many of the trenches were 
earned to the moat and it was almost filled up 
(Ishwnrdas 101 b) 

When this stage was reached Aurangzib on 
4th September advanced his tent from two miles m 
the rear to a place immediately behind the trenches 
Thither he rode fully armed by a covered lane and 
received the salute of the mvestmg officers Next he 
rode to the edge of the moat to inspect the battery 
raised to command the fort basbon and to lenm for 
himself why the conquest ^vas delayed The 
Mughal troops inspired by the Emperor s presence 
and words attempted an assault on the wall 
opposite But it failed The Bqapuns fired briskly 
at him and his cortege inflicting much loss 
(Ishwaidas 102 a MA 278) 

§ 11 The Fall of the hut Adil Shah 

Bijapur fell a week after this date but not to 
■assault At these proofs of the gnra deter 
rnmabon of Aurangnb and the completeness of his 
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preparations, the garrison lost heart The cause of 
the Adil-Shahi monarchy was hopeless . the Icing 
was a plaything in the hands of selfish nobles, the 
administration could not possibly be reformed^ 
the dynasty could not be restored to real power and. 
prospenty, and all hope of help from outside was 
gone The future was absolutely dark. For what 
master and with what prospects would the Bijapurt 
generals continue their resistance to the bitter end? 
Even to Sikandar Adil Shah himself it was hardly 
a change for the worse to pass from the condition 
of a puppet imder his “mayors of the palace’’ to 
that of a pensioner under Aurangzib 

So judging, Sikandar and his officers decided 
on capitulation, as the only means of preventing 
useless bloodshed {B.S 540 ) Hie garrison had 
by this time shrunk to 2,000 men {Dil. 203 ) In 
the night of 9th September the secretaries of the two 
Bijapuri leaders, Nawab Abdur Rauf and Sharza 
Khan, waited on Firuz Jcing and discussed terms 
of siurender Next night theur masters themselves 
visited the Mughal general and agreed on behalf of 
Sikandar to yield the fort On the 1 1th they 
repeated the visit and were introduced to Aurangzib, 
who received them with favour 

Sunday, 12th September, 1686, saw the down- 
fall of the Bijapur monarchy Amidst the tears and 
lamentations of his subjects who lined the streets. 
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Silcandar, the last of the Adil-Shahi Sultans gave 
■up his ancestors throne and issued from the capital 
•of his house at one o clock m the afternoon m 
<diarge of R^lo DeJpat Bundela and some other 
imp>enal officers whom Firuz Jang had sent mto the 
fort The fallen monarch cast a last look at the 
royal aty henceforth to be widowed of her lord 
and passed out of the Shahi gate of the citadel 
towards Aurangzib s camp m Rasulpur As soon 
as he came m sight the imperial band struck up the 
music of triumph proclaimmg far and wide the 
'Crownmg success of Mughal arms Firuz Jang with 
many other nobles of high rank advanced to the 
gate to welcome the captive and lead him to the 
Emperor 

Meantirae the large tent which served as the 
Hall of Pubhc Audience m Aurangzib s camp had 
been nchly decorated for thiA histone scene All 
the high grandees and Tn<m$abdaTt great and small 
had by order come fully armed to the Hall and each 
taken his stand at his proper place Bahramand 
Khan the superintendent of the Private Audience 
Chamber marshalled the ranks and regulated the 
ceremony When Sikandar arrived at the door of 
the tent the Chief Paymaster Ruhullah Khan with 
a tram of high officers welcomed him and ushered 
him mto the Presence The fallen monarch made 
his bow at the foot of the conqueror s throne His 
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extreme beauty and combined grace of youth and 
royalty excited universal admiration and pity for his 
fate Even Aurangzib was touched : he spolce 
soothingly to Sikandar, “God’s grace be on you! 
You have acted wisely and chosen your ov/n good. 
I shall exalt you with many favours and gifts Be 
composed in mind “ Then he seated Sikandar on 
his right hand, close to his grandson Muizz-ud-din^ 
and presented him with a gorgeous robe of honour, 
a dagger set with jewels, worth Rs. 7,000, a pearl 
necldace with an emerald pendant, worth Rs 1 3,000, 
a jewelled crest and a costly mace. The 

deposed Sultan was enrolled among the Mughal 
peers with the title of Khan (lord), and a pension of 
one lal^h of Rupees a year was settled on him The 
princes and nobles present shouted their congra- 
tulations and made the customary presents to the 
Emperor 

After the vesper prayer, Sikandar was given 
leave to retire and was conducted to the tents erected 
for him and his family within the enclosure of the 
imperial residence All the Bijapuri officers were 
taken over into Mughal service, their chiefs, Abdur 
Rauf and Sharza Khan, were created 6-hazans with 
the titles of Dilir Khan and Rustam Khan 
respectively Imperial officers took possession of 
Bijapur and attached Sikandar ’s property (Ishwardas, 

104, M.A 280, DiZ 202.) 
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§ 12 Aurangzih enters Bi)apur 
A week afterwards Aunmgzib s tent was 
removed from Rnsulpur to a tank a mile outside the 
AUnpur gate That day (1 9th September) the victor, 
sealed on a portable throne rode into the fort by 
way of the trenches of Saf Shikan Khan and the 
southern or Mnngnh gate which had once been 
chosen for the assault Alone the roads of the aty 
he marched, scatlcnng handfuls of gold and silver 
coins nght and left and viewed the fort walls and 
bastions and the palaces withm the citadel Then 
he went to the Jama Masjid and rendered two-fold 
prayers to God for His favours In Sikondar s palace 
he rested for some hours and received congratulatory 
offerings from his courtiers All paintings on the 
walls drawn m violabon of the Quramc law that man 
should not presumptuously vie with his Creator by 
depicting living bemgs, were ordered to be erased 
and an msenpbon recording Aumngzib a victory was 
placed on the famous cannon Mahk I mafdon In 
the evening the Elraperor returned to his camp amidst 
a salvo of artillery The Mangnli gate was repaired 
and newly named the Gate of Victory {Path 
Darwaza) (Ish^das 105 Dll 202 281 ) 

§ 13 Bijapur in min 

Complete desolabon settled on the aty of 
Bijapur after the fall of its independent dynasty 
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From a royal capital it became the seat of a 
provincial governor. The revenue of a kingdom 
was no longer spent on it ; there was no 
resident royalty or nobility to foster the fine arts, no 
Court to maintain a vast crowd of idle but cultured 
dependents. Two years after its conquest, a terrible 
plague swept away more than half its population 
A few years later, Bhimsen noticed how the city 
and its equally large suburb Nauraspur looked 
deserted and ruined , the population was scattered, 
and even the abundant water-supply in the city wells 
had suddenly grown scanty I {Dtl 203 ; M.A . 
310.) Bijapur had formerly been a city of splendid 
sepulchres ; and it henceforth continued as a dismal 
example of departed greatness, — a vast city covered 
%vith “long lines of fallen houses, ruined mansions 
and lonely patches of jungle, stretching far and 
near in a waste whose desolation glimpses of noble 
buildings, some fairly preserved, others in rums, 
make the more striking Half its interior is a 
dreary' waste, with almost nothing save fallen palaces 
and roofless dwellings overgrown with custard apple 
and other wald shrubs, while an occasional unharmed 
tomb or mosque makes the surrounding desolation 
the more complete “ “Mournful as is the 
desolation, the picturesque beauty of the buildings, 
the fine old trees and the mixing of hoary ruins and 
P'^rfcct buildings form an ever changing and 
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impressive scene (Bombay Gazetteer xxni, 568 
573 ) Above the ^vhole scene the lofty domes of 
many longly tombs brood m silent but ivinklcss 
revene upon the buned royalty and departed great 
ness of a aty that was the queen of Southern India 
for a century 

§ 1 4 Death oj Sikondar A dil Shah 

We may here conveniently follow the last Add 
Shahi Sultan to his grave After bang earned about 
m the Emperor s tram for some time and beggmg 
m vam for the trans-Knshna distnct of his late 
longdom to be given to him ns a fief he was lodged 
m the State-pnaon of Daulatabad Here m a few 
small apartments almost overhangmg the steep bare 
side of the hill he sighed out many years of his life 
m the company of a brother m misery Abul Hasan 
the deposed Sultan of Golkonda Later he was 
agam earned about with the camp of Aurangzib a 
captive withm the limits of the gulalhar tents m the 
keeping of Hamid ud-dm Khan Bahadur In this 
condition ho died on 3rd April 1700, at the foot of 
Satara fort which Aurangzib was then besiegmg 
(Ahhharatf 44/52) He had not yet completed 32 
years of age Havmg ascended the throne when a 
boy of four only he had passed 14 years as an 
impotent puppet m the hands of his ministers and 
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another fourteen years as Aurangzlb’s prisoner.’^ 

(B.S. 541 .) 

According to Sikandar’s dying wish, his mortal 
remains were carried to Bijapur and buried at the 
foot of the sepulchre of his spiritual guide, Shaikh 
Fahimullah, in a roofless enclosure. As the bier of 
the last of the Adil Shahs entered the capital of his 
fathers, the whole city went into moummg, 
“thousands of women wept, broke their bracelets 
and performed such other ceremonies as if they had 
been widowed ’’ {B.S. 545.) 

And well they might do so. True, their king 
had been deposed fourteen years ago, and during his 
whole reign he had never once governed by his own 
will. But under him they had at least had a king of 
their own , they had formed a nation and an 
mdependent State, mstead of bemg a mere provmce 
of cin alien empire, ruled by a mere officer who had 
to take his orders from a capital a thousand miles 
distant. Even a subject race liveth not by bread 
alone 


* B S , 544, tells a story that Aurangzib murdered Sihandar by 
means of a poisoned melon, in order to deprive the old Adil-Shahi 
officers of the plea that they had a master other than Aurangzib 
The story has a Manuccian ring, and rightly finds a place m Stona 
do Mogor, in 195 The author of B 5 qualifies his statement by 
adding the pious cry, “The burden of proof lies on the original 
narrator 1“ 
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THE DECLINE OF THE QUTB SHAHS 
§ f Reign of Abdullah Qutb Shah, 1626-1672 

AbduUnK Qutb Shah the 6th long of Golkonda, 
had succeeded his father in 1626 at the age of 
twelve and reigned for 46 years during the whole 
of which he was a mere puppet on the throne The 
actual administration was conducted for more than 
40 years by his mother Hayat Bakhsh Begam a 
lady of strong character the impenoua daughter of 
one king wife of another and mother of a third 
After her death {12th 1667) Abdullah was 

swayed entirely by his eldest son m law Sayyid 
Ahmad 

The clever diplomacy of these two had for half 
a century saved the Quth-Shahi State from being 
annexed by the Mughals But it was only a 
temporary respite and the dissolution of the 
kingdom was inevitable Abdullah was throughout 
life mdolent and almost imbecile and his narrow 
escape from capture and assassination by Aurangzib a 
army m 1656 had given him such a fnght that 
Bernier noted eleven years afterwards The King 
has lost all mental energy and has cceiscd to hold the 
terns of government He never appears m public 
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to give audience and administer justice according to 
the custom of the country, nor does he venture 
outside the walls of the fortress Golkonda. Con- 
fusion and misrule are the natuial and unavoidable 
consequences of this state of things. The grandees, 
totally disregarding the commands of a moncirch for 
whom they no longer feel either affection or respect, 
exercise a disgusting tyranny.” (Bernier, 194-195 ) 
Nor was the state of things any better -withm the 
palace. The worthless king spent his time in the 
company of dEincing-girls, practismg ingenious forms 
of sensuality, while his family was torn by discord 
between nvcJ factions. (Tavernier, i. 158) 
Abdullah had no son, but three daughters, the 
second of whom had been married to Aurangzib’s 
son Muhammad Sultan, cind the first to Sa 3 ^id 
Ahmad, who claimed descent from one of the 
noblest families of Mecca and who rose by his ability 
to the position of pnme minister and de facto ruler 
of the State It was proposed to marry the third 
pnncess to Sa 5 ^id Sultan, a protege of Sa 5 ^d Ahmad 
and a former disciple of Ahmad’s learned father. 
But a quarrel broke out between the two as the result 
of Sayyid Sultan scoffing at the pedigree of Sayyid 
Ahmad. At last feehngs were so embittered in 
consequence that, on the day proposed for the 
marriage, Sayyid Ahmad told Abdullah that if he 
gave his daughter to Sayyid Sultan, he would at 
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once leave tlic kingdom The weak king could not 
lose his long accustomed support nor disoblige his 
beloved eldest daughter and so the expectant bnde 
groom AVBS suddenly stripped of his gain dress and 
expelled the aty and his house was looted by the 
mffinns under royal orders I A burned 8earch''\vns 
made for another match for the pnneess in order to 
marry her vnthout fail at the moment selected by the 
astrologers The choice of the palace ngcnla fell on 
Abul Hasan a youth descended on his father s side 
from the Qulb-Shahi family who had spent the last 
16 years in the lazy pampered life of a monk by 
entenng himself as n disciple of the saint Sayyid Raju 
Qaltal On account of his low tastes dirt> habits 
and ddaauched life the Court and the gentry had 
shunned him But he had pleased his master by 
his dcAoted attendance and a story is told that the 
saint on the eve of the mnmnge-day had laughingly 
daubed Abul Hasan wilb red clay saying Thus 
I dye your fingers with henna like n bndegroom s 
The words of a holy man are prophetic next day 
the rcryaJ emissaries instructed by the ladies of tbe 
harem came to the hemutage seized Abul Hasan 
dragged him to a hot bath washed him clean 
smeared him with scerts clad him m the wedding 
robes made for Sayyid Sultan and led bim on a nchly 
caparisoned horse with music and lights to the palace 
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■where he wns forthwith married to the princess. 

{Quth-numaf 90-94.) 

§ 2. Succe’^’iion oj Ahul Ha^an and ministry of 

Madanna 

On 21st April, 1672, Abdullah died, and at 
once there arose a dispute for the succession. Sayyid 
Ahmad*^ claimed the throne ns the husband of the 
late king’s eldest daughter, Ma Sahib, and that lady 
armed her foreign slave-girls and stood within the 
palace sword in hand to defend her rights But 
Sayyid Ahmad during his long oJazir-ship had made 
many enemies at Court by his pnde and harshness, 
— possibly also by his administrative vigour, while 
the easy pleasure-loving character of Abul Hasan 
promised a golden age to the dishonest courtiers 
and self-seeking officials if he could be seated on the 
throne. After some confusion and fighting, Sa;j' 3 'id 
Muzaffar, a leading general of high Persian origin, 
supported by Musa Khan mahaldar and several other 


* TQ\ernicr calls him ’a pnnee of Arabia** *a relative of the 
Grand Shaikh of Mecca* (i 161 — 162) Azad Bilgrnmi alleges that 
he was the offspring of a runaway marriage between Sajyid Mosum 
(a scholar and devotee of Persia) and a sister of Shah Abbas II, and 
that his full name was Sayyid Nizam-ud dm Ahmad of Najaf Fryer 
says (i 83 — 84) that Abul Hasan was chosen as heir b> the king 
of Golkonda at the instigation of Sayyid Muzaffar For the Golkonda 
succession, K K ii 309 — 313 (full ) M A 143 calls Abul Hasan 

‘brother’s son to Abdullah,” but the word brother is loosely used 
m India for any kind of cousin 
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officers of tfie harem overpoAvered Sayyid Ahmad 
and forced him into prison Abul Hasan was 
crowned long Muznffnr becoming his pnme rmnislcr 
But the hcAV wazir*s greed of power and policy of 
turning his mnslcr into n cypher exasperated the 
Jang Abul Hasan bought over Madanna the 
Brahman jaclolum of Muzaffar and through him 
corrupted most of the captains of his personal 
followers so that one day Muzafiar was quietly 
depnved of his ^^'nzl^ ship which was conferred on 
Madanna with the title of Surya Prahash Rao 

This change of mmisters look place about 1 673 
and Madanna s rule continued till his oAvn nssassina 
bon m 1686 on the eve of the fall of the kingdom 
His brother Akkanna became commander m-chicf 
and his nephew the gallant and learned Ycngana 
sumamed Rustam Rao was given a high command 
Musa Khan too, was sent mto rcbremenl and 
Muhammad Ibrahim a creature of Madanna was 
first created sar i ^hcl (Master of the Horse) and then 
prermer peer ( great Nawab ) for a bribe of one 
lakh and ten thousand hun paid to Madanna 

§ 3 Madanna* B pro-Maratha ptolicy 
During the twelve years of Madanna a mmistry 
the mtemal adrmmstrabon of the country was marked 
by the same disorder and tyranny as m the reign of 
Abdullah and matters naturally declined from bad 
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to worse. As the English at Madras wrote on 23rd 
July 1676, “Madanna has sole control, and nothing 
is thought of but peeling and squeezing the people. 

. The government of the country (i e , the 
Karnatak) is now in so bad hands that nothing but 
fraud and oppression, and so void of shame that no 
credit can be given to either agreements, promises, 
qauls or Jarmans (Love, i 356-357.) With a 
graspmg and suspicious paramount Power, a sensual 
king, a venal aristocracy, and an ignorant and timid 
people, the reform of the kingdom was hopeless. 

In foreign affairs, ever smce the extmction of 
the Nizam-Shahi dynasty m 1636, the Deccan 
Powers had but one absorbing thought, — How to 
avert the approaching annexation by the Mughals? 
For this the Qutb Shahs had very 'Wisely professed 
lip-obedience to the Emperor of Delhi, but secretly 
helped Adil Shah vuth money and assembled their 
forces on the frontier as a threat to the aggressor, 
every time the Mughals had tned to invade Bijapur. 
No Mughal general could undertake such an 
invasion without running the risk of a Golkonda 
army raiding the imperial dominions or attacking the 
Mughal expeditionary force from two sides in concert 
with the Bijapuns. 

Madanna continued the same foreign policy with 
a necessary vanation There was no estrangement 
from the Adil-Shahi Government, but that Court was 
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now the scene of chaos faction hghts and changes 
of regency, so that co-operalion by that "weak and 
unsteady State was practically impossible and would 
have been useless Madanna therefore built his 
hopes of national defence chiefly on a close alliance 
\vith the ever victonous Maratha king In 1 677 he 
had given Shtvaji a more than royal welcome on his 
visit to Haidarabad and promised him a regular sub- 
sidy of one /alj/i of hurt for the defence of Golkonda 
After Shivaji s death the alliance had been renewed 
with his successor and the subsidy continued 

§ 4 Mughal treatment of Golkonda k.ing 

The Qutb-Shahi kmgdom was badly situated 
for defending itself Its northern frontier adjoining 
the Mughal dommion was an open plam without 
any natural stronghold inaccessible mountam or 
barren and and belt like those that protected 
Bijapur on the north But so long as Bijapur stood 
Ckilkonda was safe (Fryer u 51 ) Aurangzib 
knew It and therefore did not try to aimex the 
\atter hrSt V^or was rt necessary for him to do so 
As Bcmier noted Aurangzib has no great mduce- 
ment to march troops mto that kmgdom (Golkonda) 
which he probably considers as his ovm It 
has long been tributary to the Mughal 
Aurangzib s ordinary ambassador at the Court of 

26 
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Golkonda issues his commands, grants passports, 
menaces and ill-trcats the people, and in short, 
speaks and acts with the uncontrolled authority of 
an absolute sovereign.” (194-195.) 

The Emperor found it more profitable and 
cheaper to fleece and terrorize the Qutb-Shahi 
Government than to extinguish it. Tbe Mughal 
“Resident” at Haidarabad domineered over the 
king and the people, insulted and taxed them, but 
without provoking armed protest Mirza Muham- 
mad, an exceptionally rude and heartless envoy, 
was sent by Aurangzib to Abul Hasan expressly 
for the purpose of goading him into defiance and 
thus giving the Emperor a valid pretext for exter- 
minating him. As he told the envoy, “I am not 
really sending you there to get these useless bits 
of stone (namely, two famous diamonds possessed 
by Qutb Shah) which I do not care for M 3 ' sole 
mtention is that you should not humour him, but 
bandy words with him so fearlessly that he too may 
be harsh to you and thus give me a justification for 
extirpating him As far as possible quarrel with 
him, and never treat him politely in private or 
public ” (K K u 294 ) 

But like Wajid All Shah, the last Nawab of 
Oudh, of whom Dalhousie wrote that he “would 
not offend or quarrel with us (the English) and took 
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any amount of kicking wilKout being rebellious, — 
the last Sultan of Golkonda refused to be hustled 
mto a war his enemy s ambassador His 
Ignoble chnging to a throne that gave him ease at 
the expiense of honour was redeemed only by an 
inborn courtesy and rcadmess of speech which 
often gave him the best of any wrangle with the 
Mughal envoy One day Abul Hasan rmldly 
protested against the habitual insolence of Mirza 
Muhammad s address to him saying I too am 
called Emperor m my own country The haughty 
envoy retorted It does not become you to assume 
the title of Elmpcror If Aurangzib hears of it he 
-will become more angry Abul Hasan promptly 
rephed You chide me by mistake If we are not 
to be c 2 dlcd Padishahs how can Aurangzib be 
styled the Padishah of Padishahs } And the 
Mughal envoy had to admit to his friends that the 
rcp)artce totally silenced him (K K u 295 ) 

From the thoughts of these humiliations and 
the impendmg rum of his house Abul Hasan hke 
Wajid Ah Shah sought distraction or obhvion by 
plunging into unreheved sensuality (Fryer i 85 ) 
Resignmg his roytJ functions to his wazir Madanna 
he shut himsel( up m his palace with a host of 
concubmes and dancmg girls Under his pre- 
decessor Haidarabad had become the Indian 
Babylon with its twenty thousand pubhc \vomen 
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(who had to dance before the king in the public 
square every Friday) and its countless taverns, close 
to these women’s quarters, where 1200 large leather 
bottles of fermented palm-]uice were consumed 
daily. (Tavernier, i. 157-158.) But he also pro- 
moted several fine arts contributory to luxury ; he 
settled in his capital and supported by his bounty 
skilled craftsmen of various kinds whose exquisite 
manufactures were famous throughout India. The 
king’ s ovm skill in music was of no mean order 
He was nghtly called Tana Shah or ‘ ‘the damty 
king.” {Chahar Gulshan, 91 6-92a ) 

§ 5 Why Aurangzih wanted to annex Haidarabad. 

The enormous wealth of the country'- was 
denved from its well-watered fields which at once 
arrest the eye by their greenness and abundance of 
tropical fruits as the traveller enters the State from 
he and and stenle region round Bijapur, its rich 
mines of diamond and iron, and its prosperous ports 
on the east coast from Chicacole southwards to 
St Thome The king had a secure income o/ 2% 
jl/h.iores of Rupees, which could easily maintam all 
\his personal luxury and at the same time pay for 
the inglonous defence of his country by the arms 
of a subsidized ally. This wealth became the cause 
-^of his rum after Bijapur had fallen and Mughal 
impenalistic ambition hungered for fresh food 
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For nearly thirty years after Aimmgzib s acces 
Sion to the throne the kingdom of Golkonda had 
enjoyed respite from Mughal attack It hod not 
been so openly hostile to the empire as Bijopur, and 
the pre-occupation of the Mughals with Shivaji and 
his patron Add Shah had prevented them from 
turning to Golkonda Qutb Shah had also paid 
tribute to the imperial Government more regularly 
than the Sultan of Bijnpur 

But hia attitude to his suzeram had been one 
of covert disloyalty bursUng on three occasions 
into open rdaeUion though vaned by the offer of 
presents at mtcrvals His faults were man> 
First the vmr mdemnity promised in the treaty of 
April 1656 (on/c i Ch 10 § 12) and the olderl 
annual tribute of two /okhf of hun were perpetually I 
m arrears but that was the normal condition of 
vassal States during the Mughal penod Secondly 
for a long tune past he had made pereistent attempts 
to keep m his own hands the extensive yagir — 
almost equivalent to a kingdom — ^which Mir Jumla 
had won m the Kamatak when m his service {ante 
1 Ch 10 § 14 ) and he had taken advantage of 
the war of succession among Shah Jahan s sons to 
-wrest Gandikota and ^idhqu t from Mir Jumla a 
agents But after the second anniversary of his 
coronation Aurangzib had recovered these places 
In more recent tones when the Mughals captured 
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Kulbarga, in the declining days of Bijapur, the 
officers of Qutb Shah had seized Malkhed, Serum, 
and some other districts beyond their western border 
and politically appertaimng to the new Mughal 
province of Bidar, after raising the false plea that 
these tracts had formerly belonged to Telingana 
and were therefore lawfully included in the kingdom 
of Golkonda. (K.K ii. 293 ) 

During the Mughal invasions of Bijapur under 
jai Singh in 1665-6, under Dilir Khan in 1679 and 
under Prince Muhammad Azam in 1685, the Sultan 

( of Golkonda had openly sent his troops to assist 
his brother in distress The first two of these acts 
had been condoned, or atoned for by the payment 
of tribute The last brought ruin on him 

But, in the eyes of Aurangzib his worst offence 
^as his fraternizing with infidels ) He had 
effectively helped Shivaji with the sinews of v/ar 
after his flight from Agra in 1666 and thus enabled 
him to recover his forts from the Mughals Agam, 
Qutb Shah had rapturously welcomed Shivaji on 
his visit to Haidarabad in 1677 and behaved like a 
humble vassal of the Maratha, placing a necklace 
of gems round his horse’s neck and promising him 
an annual subsidy of one lal^h of hun for the defence 
of his territory Above all, he had made the 
Brahmans Madanna and Akkanna, his chief 
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mmwtcrs and thus allowed Hmdu influence to 
predonunate in hia admims trail on * 

§ 6 Rupture toflh the Mughals, 1685 
The active help that he gave to Bijapur during 
Its last siege brought his quarrel wlh the Mughals 
to a head and sealed his fate Aurangzib had begun 
his attack on that fort (in March 1685) by warning 
Abul Hasan not to assist Sikandar Adil Shah in any 
way Next as a precaubon be had immediately 
after his amval at Sholapur (24th May) detached 
Bahramand Khan to watch the Haidarabad fronber 
In the imperial camp at Sholapur the two Golkonda 
envoys were kept under watch and their corres- 
pondence was opened by the Mughal pohee At 
the end of June a letter from Abul Hasan to these 
agents was mtercepted m which he had wntten 
The Elraperor is a great man and has acted 
magnammously up to this time but now flndmg 

• A* tL« Emprrot wiot* to hU «m>y »t iho GoIkim<la Otoit 
"This tocUeai -wretclj (meaJilDg Abul LUmd Qutb Sbali) bu given 
tbe ■upreme poorer tn hU Sute to k kafir umJ mad* SbaikK* 

and rntdio^an «ul>jtct to tKat man Ho baa publicly aBovred (lu bia 
tealm) all Idada pf tin and tloa (ctx tanrema, bmtbeU. and 
gambling botnet) Ho blmtdf it day and nigbt amde In tbe deadly 
tin* tbrongb tbe intoxlcatkm of klngablp, and fmlla to dittlngultb 
between lalam and Infidelity jattko aixl opptetion tin and piety 
By refuting to retpect God t comroandt and problbltiont by aendlng 
aid to Infidel Poweti juad by recently paying one lakb of hnn 
to tb kofir dbamblra be baa made blmaelf acc u tae J before God 
and mam (K, K. IL 328) 
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Sikandar a helpless orphan, he has laid siege to 
Bijapur and pressed him hard. It is, therefore, 
necessary that while the Bijapur army and Shambhu 
with his countless hordes are offering resistance 
from one side, I should, from this side, send 40,000 
men under Khalilullah Khan to enter into the war 
We shall then see on which front the Emperor can 
meet and repel his enemies.” (B S. 533; M.A. 
259-260 ) 

At this clear proof of Qutb Shah’s disloyalty, 
Aurangzib’s anger boiled over He at once (28 
June, 1685), detached Prmce Shah Alam with a 
vast army to march on Haidarabad, and ordered 
Khan-i-jahan to advance from his outpost of Indi 
and join the Prmce on the way, though he knew 
that this diversion of his forces would delay and 
hinder the success of the undertaking against 
Bijapur. 

This Mughal force marched south-eastwards 
along the north bank of the Bhima river. The 70 
miles between Sholapur and Kulbarga were easily 
passed, as this country was imperial territory. Then 
Khan-i-Jahan, in charge of the advanced division, 
reached Malkhed, 25 miles further east, while the 
Prmce kept 3 or 4 marches behmd. But when the 
Mughal vanguard under Jan Nisar Khan approached 
Serum, 8 miles east of Malkhed, he foimd his path 
barred by a Golkonda army, variously estimated 
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from 40 000 to 70 000 men under Mir Muhammad 
Ibrahim the premier peer Shaikh Minhaj and 
Madanna a gallant ncphc\v Rustam Rao The 
cnvelopnng movement of the Deccam cavalry was 
defeated after hard Hghtmg but the Mughal advance 
waa stopped and Jan Nisar Khan fell back on 
Malkhed Every day there were skirmiahea with 
the enemy who hovered round the imperial army 
and tned to assail it at a disadvantage In view of 
the enemy s superior numbers Khim i Jahon ran up 
walls round his camp at Malkhed and practically 
stood a siege there As Bhimscn writes He 
fought on the defensive because it ^vas difficult for 
bun to advance one step (DU 1 87 ) After some 
time the Pnnee arrived on the scene* with the rest 
of the army Some days were prisscd in negoba 
tions but the Deccam generals insolently rejected 
the Pnnee s offer to secure a pardon for Abul Hasan 
on condition of his submitting to the Emperor 

§ 7 Battles near Mall^hed 
The Mughals deposited then b?iggage at 
Malkhed and then Van agam advanced under 

* CHI 187 Mja tKat Alam tUrted from tKo Imperial camp 

Sbolapm litaT Ktum^l-JaKas bad been cbecLed at Malkhed and 
had repQcled h to tha Emperor Bat 260 dlidivily ttatea that 

tha Prince r acel red marchinir ordera on 28th Jana and Kh, J aboat 
three weeka t It Uhwardaa {89b) make* a inoaa of tha whole 
caropai^ 
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KKan-i-Jahan to hack a way towards Haidarabad. 
The Deccanis outnumbered this force as three to 
one; but the Mughal troops, especially those under 
Himmat Khan and Sayyid Abdullah Khan of Barha, 
fought with obstinate bravery, and, in spite of heavy 
losses, always succeeded in beating the Deccanis 
back at the end of the day Khan-i-Jahan himself 
was attacked by a Golkonda captam named Ban 
Khan, who was celebrated for his skill m throwmg 
stones with the accuracy of a musketeer marksman , 
but the Mughal general shot him dead with an cirrow. 
On one occasion a Mughal defeat is said to have 
been averted only when an mfuriated elephant of 
Rajah Ram Singh was driven into the enemy’s ranks, 
with a three maund iron cham swmgmg from its 
tush, which unexpected charge caused the horses of 
several Deccani captams to rear and overthrow their 
riders. Each such encoimter was followed by a halt 
of three or four days on the Mughal side. (K K li 

296-298.) 

It was already August, and the heavy rain 
caused great hardship to the Mughal troops and 
impeded their advance, while the Deccanis were 
reinforced by 10,000 fresh horsemen of Madanna’s 
own contingent Jan Nisar Khan, who had taken 
the mud-fort of Serum, was invested there by the 
enemy, but held out gallantly. In the daily fights 
that followed, both sides suffered heavy losses in 
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lalled and wounded The Mughalfl, worn out with 
the day s murderous contest, had to rest content 
\vith a bare victory and had no strength left m 
them to pursue the vanquished They were 
I besides weakened by quarrels among their generals 
by the resentment of Khan i Jahan at the Emperor 
censuring him for slackness while younger officers 
like Itiqad Khan and Khwajah Abul Muknram were 
openly praised for energy and courage and finally by 
the tame and unenterpnsmg spirit of their supreme 
commander Shah Alam It is also evident that 
these daily losses at last took the heart out of the 
Mughal soldiery So the impenal generals halted 
and wasted ti.vo months m the neighbourhood of 
Malkhed without fightmg their camp bemg occasion 
ally fired upon by the enemy with rockets at mght 
Then a stinging rebuke from the Emperor and 
an unusually nudaaous act of smpmg on the Prmce s 
camp roused him to seek battle again After a 
voiy bloody contest the Deccanis were pushed hack 
to their camp at noon when the Prmce very 
chivalrously granted them a few hours respite to 
remove their women to a place of safety as it was 
a war between men on both sides Thereafter, the 
battle was renewed but at sunset the Deccarus 
retreated after Shafleh Muihaj emd Rustam Rao had 
been wounded and both sides had suffered heavy 
losses Next mommg it was learnt that they had 
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fif’d tov.'.'irfln fdrtidnr.iliid. Die c^unc of thin ♦iudd^tt 
hrrnk'flov'n of tho Dcffotn ren^^'t.^ol^c v An 
hctv.'ccn ih*^ comio indfr-in-chiAf, Mir MuhAmrrnd 
Ilmhtni, Aiul hin n^<”ond m fomwond, Sh?didi 
Minim], and the neriuttion <d thr foTTtmr by the 
Mt'nhnln Hie Pnnre, b^inr nov,* tmc'pp’^'’ed. 
rapidly mnrrhed to v. Arch MnidnrAixAd It i!! ontd in 
?orne htniorien tint Ibrnhitn’*! intended trcmher>' v/ni? 
MU'.pccted by the ColkondA Government and a plan 
v,m formed to arrest hitn, but he forcstnllcd it by 
cscApmf( to the Pnnee’s camp v/hen the Muplnis 
arrived in the vicinity of Hnidarabad. in the 
bcftinninft of October, 1685* (K.K. li. 298-506. 

Dll 189; Ishwnrdns, Qle.) 

lire flight of the commander-in-chicf paralysed 
the defence of Hnidnrabad. Though more than half 
the army and several generals were still loyal, Qutb 
Shah did not know whom to trust. Shaikh Mmhaj 
told him that as Mir Ibrahim was Madanna’s protege 
the desertion of the general must have taken place 
with the consent of the prime minister, who also 
would take the same step soon. Losing faith in his 
long accustomed guide and all-powerful minister, the 
weak imbecile km'g thought only of secunng his owm 
safety. He fled to Golkonda, an impregnable fort, 
which had baffled Aurangzib thirty years ago and 
might do so now. Madanna very "wisely advised 
him not to shut himself up in Golkonda, but to go to 
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Warangal or some other distant fort so that in the 
event of Golkonda being besieged by the Mughals 
he \s’ould be free to move about and reinforce its 
defenders But this advice only deepened the kmg s 
suspiaon of his ^\Tmr s sinister design ns suggested 
by Shaikh Minhaj {DU 190) 

§ 8 Second Mughal capture of Haidarahad City 

1685 

The king s flight to Golkonda \vas so prcapitate 
that all hiB property was left behind When the 
people learnt that the aty of Haidarabad was 
abandoned by the Government and that the enemy 
>vcre at hand there was a mad scramble to flee to the 
fort Thousands of high-bom persons who had 
no time to procure conveyances or remove their 
property grasped the hands of their wives and 
children m bewilderment and without giving them 
time to dress fully ran towards Golkonda The 
confusion was aggravated by the mdiscnminale 
lootmg which began immediately A noise and 
tumult arose like that of doomsday The royal 
property worth 4 or 5 j^res of Rupees and the 
belongings of the soldiers who had left their 
faimlies at Haidarabad began to be plundered at 
once (K K u 306 ) 

Some aUrens removed to the fort m the course 
of the mght whatever they could carry away on 
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their own persons or by means of hired porters. 
But most people had to stay in their own houses, 
dazed and helpless, as Bhimsen found them a few 
days afterwards. The city presented the spectacle 
of a sack after assault by an enemy “Before the 
news of the king’s flight could reach Prince Shah 
Alam’s camp, the ruffians and robbers of the city 
began to loot it . . .In every ward, street, and 
market-place, there were lakhs of Rupees worth in 
cash, property, China-ware of the nobles and trades- 
men, and carpets of the king and the aristocracy, 
besides horses and elephants These were looted in 
the midst of a terrible uproar Many Hindu and 
Muslim wives and children were kidnapped and 
some of them outraged Rich carpets, too heavy 
to be carried off, were slashed with the sword or 
dagger and the pieces removed by the robbers . . 
Even the doors were taken ofl their hinges ’’ (DrZ. 

190, KK 11 306-307.) 

Haidarabad was then the richest and most 
voluptuous city m the Deccan, the seat of a gorgeous 
Court, the home of many fine arts and an extensive 
trade, and the abode of twenty thousand women of 
pleasure; and its accumulated wealth was almost 
inexhaustible. 

Next day Shah Alam sent a party of his soldiers 
to protect the citizens, but these men themselves 
jomed m the plunder 1 “So mciny tents were taken 
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away from tKe aty that in the Prmce s camp no old 
tent could be seen Fires lighted by die ruffians 
blazed m the aty destroying what had escaped 
plunder After two days the Prmce appomted 
Khan 1 Jahan to pohce the aty and he succeeded m 
restonng order to some extent But by that time 
eveiything portable had disappeared and the 
imperial provost marshal {kptwal) and dkoan who 
were sent to attach the property of Abul Hasan 
could secure only a small fraction of it At this 
disappomtmg result Aurangzib grew angry with his 
son and suspected him of concealing the loot for his 
own use or at least of showing culpable neghgencc 
m lootmg after the Emperor s mterests (Ihid ) 

The Mughal army made this its second entry 
mto Haidarabad about 8th October 1 685 The Prmce 
first came by way of Dhobipcttah (16 miles west of 
Haidarabad) to the Gagan piahan suburb and thence 
after a few days removed to the Gosha mahal palace 
and garden of Abul Hasan close to the fort For 
some da}^ after this date Qutb Shah contmued to 
send agents to the Prmce helplessly appiealmg to 
him to make peace and promising to agree to every 
demand of the Mughal Government Many more 
Deccam nobles now deserted to the Prmce among 
them bemg Shanf ul mulk the husband of Abul 
Hasan s sister 

At the Prmce s rccommendatioii which reached 
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the Court on 18tli October, the Emperor consented 
to pardon Abul Hasan on the following conditions . 
(I) He must pay one ^rore and 20 laJ^hs of Rupees 
in settlement of all past dues, and m addition a 
tnbute of 2 laJ^hs of hun every year. (2) He must 
dismiss Madanna and Akkanna. (3) He must give 
up all claim to Malkhed and Serum, which the 
imperialists had already occupied (Ishwardas, 

91 a; Dll 190-191 ; K K. ii. 307; M.A. 267.) 

While the Pnnce was waiting for the fulfilment 
of these terms, a small party sent by Aurangzib 
approached the city, carrying costly rewards for Shah 
Alam and his chief officers, m recognition of their 
splendid success in capturing the enemy’s capital 
But the Golkonda administration was now in utter 
disorder, and every man acted for himself without 
obeying the king or his agents. At Munagal, 28 
miles west of Haidarabad, the deputation was 
attacked by Shaikh Nizam and a body of Afghan 
mcrcenanes; and its leader Mir Abdul Karim was 
v.oundcd and carried off into captivity, many of his 
followers were slain, and all the imperial gifts as 
v.cll as the property of the traders who had joined 
the party in a caravan for the sake of the escoit, 
v.crc plundered (middle of November.) Qutb Shah 
disa\ov. ed and apologized for this outrage, released 
the captive Abdul Karim, and restored as much of 
the lost property as he could get out of the 
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plundercTB (M A 268 — 9 Dil 192 K K u 

315) 

§ 9 Murder of Madonna 1 686 

SKbIi Alam stayed for some months first dose 
to Golkonda and afterwards at Qutb Shah s request 
withdrew to Kuhir (48 miles n w of it) waiting 
for the collection of the war mdemnity Considering 
the ruined state of Golkonda finance and the disorder 
in the admmiatrabon this was no easy task Abul 
Hasan put off the dismissal of Madanna as long as 
he could At this his discontented nobles lost all 
patience They regarded Madanna as the cause of 
all then sufferings at the hands of the Mughala — ■ 
the cause of the rum of the State and of the 
slaughter of Muslims and soldiers In a day of 
national disaster the popular fury naturally turns 
against the ministers who have faded to avert it as 
John DeWitt of Holland had discovered to his cost 
only 1 3 years before this A plot was formed 
against Ma danna by the discontented Muslim nobles 
whose leader was Shaikh Mmhaj emd by Saruma 
and Jam Sahiba the widows of Abdullah Qutb 
Shah who now ruled over the kmg s harem with 
despotic powers One night early m March 1686 
just after Madanna had left his Tnn«te r a presence 
he was set upon and murdered m the streets of 
Golkonda by Jamshid and other slaves with the 
27 
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help of some of the minister’s own guards who had 
been corrupted by the conspirators. Akkanna, who 
was with him, shared his brother’s fate on the spot. 
Their brave and accomplished nephew, Rustam 
Rao, — ^whom Khafi Khan calls “a renowned master 
of the pen and the sword alike,” — ^was pursued to 
his house and there stabbed to death. The minister’s 
family residences were plundered Next, a general 
attack was made by the mob on the Hindu quarter 
of the fort and ‘‘many other Brahmans lost their 
lives and property in that night.” (K. K. ii 308; 
Ishwardas, 91 h; Dil 191 ) 

The Dowager Sultana now sent the heads of 
the obnoxious ministers to Aurangzib as the best of 
peace-off enngs. The Emperor, being thus assured 
that henceforth Golkonda State counsels would not 
be swayed against the Mughal mterests, and also 
vsnshmg to bring the siege of Bijapur to a decisive 
issue, recalled Shah Alam to his side at Sholapur, 
where the Prmce arrived on 7th lime 1686 Five 

f 

days later Qutb Shah’s envoy was received m 
audience and presented 100 elephants on behalf of 
his master. Golkonda territory was now completely 
evacuated by the Mughals, and all the resources of 
the empire were concentrated agamst Bijapur. (M A . 

272—274.) 

Bijapur fell on the 1 2th September of that year, 
and Its fall set the Mughal forces free to deal the 
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death blcnv at the Qutb-SKahi monarchy At lost 
the fateful hour had come — the hour ^vhich the 
kinjfs of Golkondn had dreaded for half n century 
which they had so abjectly tned to avert and which 
the last among them had tried to banish from his 
mind by drowning himself m sensual pleasure 
Aurangzib was about to carry to completion what 
Akbar and Shah Jahan had merely dreamt of and 
he himself had fruitlessly sought during seventy 
years of his life the Mughal empire -was to embrace 
the whole of the Deccan 'without a nvnl 
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MadannBf prime minister of Golkonda* 

M A 272 records, “On 16th March 1686, 21ain-ul'abidm, el 
kinsman of Abul Hasan had audience with the Emperor Abul 
Hasan had cut off and sent to Shah Alam the head of Madanna 
Brahman as a proof of his own submission, and the Pnnee sent it on 
to the Emperor with Bahadur All Khan “ Ishwardas, 911), agrees, 
adding that Madanna, at the time of hu» death, cried out, “O thought- 
less fool 1 as you are slaying me at the interested accusation of my 
enemies \Mthout investigating the truth of the charge, — I know that 
the term of your kingship has neared its end You will not sit on 
your throne for more than six months after this “ Khafi Khan, who 
was particularly well informed about Haidarabad affairs, wntes 
(ii 308) that the murder was done without Abul Hasan s knowledge 
or consent Bhimsen* who was present m Shah Alam’s camp at this 
time, agrees with Khafi Khan, {Dil 191 ) 

As for the date of the murder, it was early m March, 1686, {M A 
272) BS 534 states that on 16th Nov 1685, news reached the king 
of Bijapur that Abul Hasan had thrown Madanna into pnson Tins 
was unlikely to have been a fact, and looks rather like a distorted 
account of what Abul Hasan had merely promised to do Khafi 
Khan distinctly sajs that Ahul Hasan put off arresting the tvvo 
brothers till his army lost patience and rose against them 

The best account of the fall of this Brahman toazxr is given by 
the contemporary Dutch writer D Havart m his Op cn Ondergang 
Van Cormandel (published in 1693) — 

AkVnnna and Madanna were two brothers born of a very poor 
familv, ^/ho entered service ns shroffs in A D 1666 on q pav of 10 
gilderc per mcn^'cm under Saj'yid Mustafa, a nobleman of Golkonda 
Madanna alias Surya Prakash Rao, was an intelligent man, while 
/^Ikannn a man of cunning J^nd roguery with very little of 

und*“T^t*"ndmg The brothers rose m rank by an apparent net of 
trea^herj ' Inch co^t Mustafa Khan his high office under the Nnuabs 
of Colkonda Madanna became n \CTy prominent figure in the 
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Mlmlolttnlloti e( the Iduffdora ro much to ihtl the Sulua left crtxy 
tiinff to h! core «nd vm MtUfied with tecefWoff 75 000 tJoHom for 
hU pertonol u»« MothiDu wmi well Terrerl In Pertlin HindoitonJ 
end the veraoculon of the cotmfir ond Hred In m IdoglT’ itjle. Am 
the cnldcn polonquJn In which h« went out p*«ed In the itreeU, 
people ihowed theft tetpect by ftopplna on the wojr He w»i veiy 
hind to the Dutch and HavsTt had the honour of eeelnt hUdaima 
often. „ ^^[When Shah Alam look poirettlon of Haldarabad | the 
people wete in a tute of panic and accuted Nladanna of hUrh treason 
Under ordm from the Sultan they muTdetrd the two brother* In a 
mo*t Itnominteu* way AkVanna arid Madanna were dreirped alonf 
the rtreeta In lha prneneo of the people The head of Madanna wa* 
t T cr e J from the body and tent to Anransrih while that of Akkanoa 
wa* trampled under the feet of an elephant. (Quoted from Madra* 
dnnnnf Reporf on >1 rrfuro/ojrp 19H — 15 pate 118) 

The two hrothera wera Vaiilma»m» We leam from a Madras 
record dated 17th May (652. that Muhammad fhrahim had been 
remoyed from the supreme command {»or4-foshJter-fhlp) of Golkonda 
and Akkanna appointed In his plsce shortly hefora (Andent Record 
No 1657 ) Their irephew Copanrra sumamed Ramdas SwamU was 
appointed rerenuo collcctoT at Bhadrachalam. hut ha fearlessly spent 
six fakhs of pacodas of Gorernment money In building halls, shrines 
and corridors foe the god Ram and passed his days foyoosly tendering 
wunerous other •errlces to Ram. Ho was arrested in consecjnenco 
and pot to torturo by royal order hot eras released through the 
ndracnlcms Interpoeltkra of Ram and LaksKman, who appeared in tha 
Culse of men and paid up the deBdt to the Sultan on behalf of their 
devotee who Is now wonhlpiped as a saint, (Information supplied 
by Prof K. V Rangaswaml Alyangar; also In fnefum dnUgoorg) 

ft Is surprising that though Madanna had held the supreme place 
In the Slate for years rwit a hand was raised to defend his family 
or punish his assaiilrw He had narer realixed that the oldmate baala 
of Covemment b force, and that a mlnbtcr might bask in the *an 
^drm of royal favour and trust, but if ho has no anny hohlod hhn 
hb poeltlon U precarious and hU jKJwet a hollow *how Evidently 
the long political degradadoti of the Hindu population la GoObonda 
had robbed them of the power of aolf-dofeoco As Fryer wrote In 
1674 Over the Centooe (the Qutb-Shahl Government) keeps a strict 
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hand, entrusting them with no place of concern, using them as 
mechanics and servitors *’ (i 86 ) Madanna had done nothing during 
his fifteen years of absolute power to raise the people, and so the 
great minister fell undefended, unavenged and unhonoured 



CHAPTER XLVII 
FALL OF GOLKONDA, 1687 

§ I Fort of Golkpnda described 
On SOtli October 1 686 Aimmgzib left the newly 
conquered aty of Bqapur and then travelled by 
easy stages to Kulbarga and Bidar halting there for 
Bevcml weeks At last on 14th January 1687 he 
mounted his horse to pumsh that luckless 
man Abul Hasan and on the 28th of the 
month arrived within two miles of Golkonda 
Meantime, Abul Hasan had again fled from his 
capital to this fort and the aty of Haidambad was 
occupied for the third and last time by the Mughals 
Fmiz Jang had been detached after the fall of Bijapur 
to capture the Qutb-Shahi fort of Ibrahimgarh (or 
Yadagm 30 m s of Malkhed ) After carrying 
out that task he had advanced and taken possession 
of Haidarabad m the name of the Emperor {Mji 

287-288 ) 

On hearrng of Aurangzib a coming Abul 
HWn was m utter despair and perplexity His bps 
Were strangers to laughter his eyes full of tears hia 
head vacant of sense his tongue speechless He 
offered submission to the Emperor with new pro- 
testations of devotion But the Emperor a only 
reply was the sword (M A 287) 
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The walled city of Haidarabad, the seat of the 
Qutb-Shahi Government, stands on the south bank 
of the Musi river, which was then crossed by a 
grand old stone bridge of early 17th century 
construction. North of the river were a number of 
suburbs, “where all the merchants, brokers, and 
artisans dwelt, and in general all the common 
people,” Haidarabad itself having been reserved for 
the Sultan, his Court, nobles and military ojBficers. 
Even to-day the westernmost of these suburbs bears 
the name of Karwan, from the many caravanserais 
for merchants and travellers that it once contamed. 
Next, to the east, came Dhulpet, and beyond it 
Begam Bazar with the Gosha Mahal (“Secluded 
Palace”) standmg in the midst of a park north of 
the peopled quarter. Further east, after crossing a 
thm stream feeding the Musi, lay the site of the 
British Residency and the anstocratic Chadarghat 
ward of the present day. 

Two miles due west of this stone bridge, some 
1 60 yards north of the Musi river, hes the fort of 
Golkonda,* the impregnable stronghold of the 
Deccan. It is an irregular rhombus, with a rough 
pentagon (the hJaya Qild) annexed to its north- 
eastern face. A strong crenellated wall of granite, 

* Described from my personal observations in October, 1916 An 
excellent large scale map has been prepared by the Archeeological 
Department of the Nizam 
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over four miles in length and of great thickness 
surrounds the fort which is further defended by 87 
semi circular bastions each from 50 to 60 feet high 
and built of solid blocks of granite cemented 
together, some of them wcaghmg more than a ton 
The eight massive gates could have safely defied any 
artiUciy known to the 17th century On the Avails 
were mounted a vast display of carmon, some of 
them being very fine specimens of the mediocval gun 
founder s art Outside is a deep ditch 50 feet 
broad with stone rctainmg walls and along the 
enUre southern side there are traces of a second 
parallel moat still visible 

But Golkonda really consists of four distmct 
forts jomed to each other and mcluded AVithm the 
same Imes of arcumvallalion The lowest of these 
18 the outermost enclosure into which we enter by the 
Fath Darwaza near the south-eastern comer, it is a 
vast tract covered with mansions of the nobles 
bazars temples mosques soldiers barracks powder 
magozmes stables and even cultivated fields Here 
the whole population of Haidarabad used to live m 
times of danger Proceedmg inside along the grand 
mam road for some 1 250 yards from the Fath 
Darwaza and leaving a set of rather later palaces 
harems and offices on a low site on the right we 
arrive at the Bala Hisar gate which leads us over 
a flight of steps to a higher area with exceedingly 
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lofty and strong walls and containing a capacious 
three-stoned armoury, magazines, stables, mosques, 
audience chambers, harems, gardens, large wells 
with steps, and even two serais and a temple of the 
monkey-god ! 

Further west, some 200 steps cut in the solid 
rock lead the traveller up to the very apex of the 
fortress, the Bala Hisar (or Upper Fort), standing on 
a bed of solid granite, its walls being formed by huge 
boulders with here and there connecting curtains 
and parapets that tower far overhead. This is the 
citadel of the citadel, the kernel of the whole fort; 
and here the early Dravidian Rajahs of the land had 
built their first stronghold, by filling the gaps m the 
natural rocky walls with mud and rough stones, 
Eind here their rude ancient temples cut mto the rock 
still stand. In this Bala Hisar the Qutb-Shahi kings 
had erected a two-stoned palace, the roof of which 
commands a free view of the environs for miles and 
miles aroimd. Here they could have retired as a 
last resource, for it contains, in spite of its great 
height, a well of water, and powder magazmes and 
numerous granaries {ambar-'Jzhanah) hollowed out of 
the bed-rock The western face of the Bala Hisar 
is a steep scarp, between which and the outermost 
wall on that side, the plain is broken by three long 
granite spurs running westwards, and presents to 
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the eye a bare uneven desert some 260 j^arda m 
width atrcwTi vvith fragments of rock 

At the north western comer of the fort on both 
sides of the Pntoncheru Road there are reservoirs 
of 'water and thick human habitations gardens, and 
a small cemetery At the north-eastern angle stands 
a mound commanding parts of Golkonda but it was 
enclosed by a wall and added to the fort under the 
name of the Naya Qila or New Fort by kmg 
Abdullah as a defensive precaution after Aurangzib s 
first siege m 1656 {M A 301 ) North south and 
even west of this last area are large tanks and the 
water supply of the fort was unfailing 

Between the fort and the northern suburbs of 
Haidarabad the ground is low and scored by stream 
lets drainmg the surplus water of the Langarcheru 
into the Musi Here as well as round the Naya 
Qlla he many hundred acres of ncc field secure of 
irrigation from the tanks of this region North of 
the fort at a distance of a mile and a quarter runs a 
low range of bare fantastically piled up hills skntcd 
by the great old road from Sholapur and the west 
Here Aurangzib is said to have established his own 
quarters at the last siege About a thousand j^ards 
outside the Patancheru or North Western gate stand 
the magnificent tombs of the Qutb-SKahi kmgs 
queens and nobles and this position seems to have 
sheltered some of the besieging force But so far 
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as we can infer from the scanty details left about the 
siege, the Mughal attack was directed on the south- 
eastern and southern faces of the fort, their soldiers 
moving along both the north and south banks of the 
Musi, while the N W gate was bombarded only as 
a feint.* 

§ 2. Siege of G oilman da begins • death of 
Qalich Khan. 

Arrived within view of Golkonda (28th January, 
1687), Aurangzib at once ordered his generals to 
assail and drive away the enemy’s troops who had 
assembled in the dry ditch under shelter of the fort 
walls, “like a swarm of flies.” One charge of the 

* Siege of Golkonda M A 28S— 300 (most authentic and com- 
plete ) Niamat Khan All in his Waqat treats only eight select 
episodes of the siege (16th May — ^22nd June) in an intolerably 
rhetorical and rather obscure style He, however, gives us several 
details and graphic touches not to be found elsewhere But his 
narrative stops full three months before the fall of the fort The 
lithographed edition of Niamat published by the Newal Kishore Press 
18 here referred to, but it abounds in gross mistakes, especially of 
date, which I have corrected from a MS in my possession K K 
(u 329 — 358) gives a simple and useful summary of Niamat Khan, 
with many addltlon^J details, esp of the last stage of the siege, 
evidently gathered from survivors His evidence, esp about the 
diplomatic rupture, is extremely valuable Dil 206 — 208 is very short 
and supplies no new information , the author was not an eye-witness 
of the siege Ishivardas is useful for the surrender only Storta, ii 
306 — ^308 (of little value and partly doubtful ) Chahar Guhhan, 
92a — 93a (secondary source ) My papers m the Journal of ihe 
Haidarahad Archaeological Society 
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imperialists swept them away, or as the Mughal 
o£aal history puts it, the wind came and the gnats 
fied away and their property wves and children 
were captured Qalich Khan (the grandfather of 
the first Nizam) tried to enter the fort pell mell with 
the fugitives and capture it by one stroke But 
Golkonda was not to be taken by a coup do main 
He Avas hit on the shoulder blade by a xamhurak. 
bullet from the fort walls and with one exception 
all his followers hung back from this desperate 
enterprise So the Khan had to return m 
disappointment The old womor bore his pam with 
stoic fortitude When the surgeons were extract- 
ing the splmtcrs of bone from Kis shoulder, he was 
sittmg calmly engaged m conversation with the men 
around without twitchmg a muscle of his face, and 
eippmg coffee with the other hand He cned out 
I have got an excellent tailor ! In spite of all the 
remedies tried by the doctors he died after three 
days (MA 28&-289 Dd 206) 

Regular siege operations had therefore to be 
undertaken agamst the fort On 7th February the 
trenches were opened and thus began the siege of 
Golkonda which was destined to last seven months 
and a half to cause unspeakable auffermg and loss 
to the Mughals and to end not m a glonoua victory 
of arms but m a shameful capture throng bribery 
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§ 3. Shah Alamos offences 

The siege began under the Emperor’s own eyes, 
but at the very outset his arms were paralysed by a 
conflict of policy and a bitter personal jealousy in his 
camp The greatest sinner in this respect was his 
eldest surviving son and intended heir, Shah Alam. 
This Prince was of a soft pleasure-loving nature, 
and constitutionally averse to strenuous exertion and 
heroic enterpnse. He did not wish to see a brother 
sovereign like Abul Hasan utterly rumed. This 
generous impulse was mingled with a more sordid 
feelmg * if Golkonda were taken by assault, all 
the credit of the achievement would go to the 
commander-in-chief Firuz Jang, as the credit of the 
capture of Bijapur had gone to his younger brother 
Muhammad Azam But if he could mduce Abul 
Hasan to sue for peace through his mediation, then 
he himself would be proclaimed in the official reports 
as the captor of Golkonda Abul Hasan knew it 
and worked on the Prince’s feelmgs. His agents 
secretly visited Shah Alam with costly presents, 
begging him to use his influence with the Emperor 
to save Abul Hasan’s throne and d3masty The 
Prince gave encouraging rephes, in order to induce 
Qutb Shah to look up to him as his only friend at 
Court and not to seek any other mtercessor. For 
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some time envoys and letters continued to pass 
between the two * 

In thus negotiatmg bdund the Elmperor s back 
and with an enemy beyond hope of the Elmperor s 
pardon Shah Alam was playmg a dangerous game 
And he had enemies m the camp ever on the look 
out for a chance to rum him His nval Azam was 
no doubt absent but had friends m the imperial 
army and Court who were glad of an opportunity 
to tnp up Shah Alam The Prmce s position was 
rendered still more dangerous by dissensions m his 
harem His favounte wife Nur un nisa (the daughter 
of Murza Sanjar Najam Sani) had monopolized his 
heart by her accomplishments as a Hmdi poetess 
devotion and care for his comfort and chanty to all 
so that his other wives were jealous of her to the 
death Azam s partisans revealed to the Elmpcror 
the secret of the commimicationa passing between 
Shah Alam and Abul Hasan while the neglected 
wives of the Prmce denounced Nur un nisa as her 
husband s counsellor and agent m these treasonable 
negotiations They even spread the false tale that 
she had shamelessly gone to the fort m disguise and 

Th« cptirlty of 5hmh AW « Mji 29i—29i K- K. tt, 33CU- 
534 { UhvwdM 113b — 116a • tfifforant cmiim); DU 207 (caily 

fir* Unes); Hunld-od-cfiii • fi9 j Sioria, IL 302 — 4 Relamtlao 

of cptWty hiJi 335 341—345 350-351 J7a_373i K- K. U 
397— *96 404 407—418 437 443 1 Utwa**, 148b Ahhtm, BIO mud 
11 abo ^j^bortil. 
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assured Abul Hasan that Shah Alam would come 
over to him if the Emperor rejected the preferred 
peace. An order of Shah Alam to bnng his 
women’s tents closer to his headquarters, really as 
a precaution against surprise by the enemy, streng- 
thened Aurangzib’s suspicion that the Prince was 
meditating flight to the enemy’s fort with his family 
All doubts were set at rest when Firuz Jang inter- 
cepted and showed to the Empeior one night some 
letters which the Prmce had been trymg to send to 
the fort 

§ 4 Shah Alam imprisoned. 

Aurangzib acted promptly. Shah Alam’s own 
contingent was sent to the front on the pretext of 
meetmg an expected night-attack, while imperial 
troops took their place as guards round the Pnnce’s 
camp. Next mommg (21st February), Shah Alam 
with his four sons was invited to the Emperor’s tent 
for consultation After a few minutes’ talk with 
him, they were asked by the wazir to step into a 
side-room (the chapel) with him to hear some secret 
instructions of the Emperor There they were pohtely 
asked to consider themselves as prisoners and 
surrender their swords Shah Alam readily sub- 
mitted , but his eldest son Muizz-ud-dm had more 
spint , he laid his hand on the hilt of his sword and 
looked up to his father for a signal to draw it and 
make a dash for liberty. But Shall Alam’s answer 
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was an angry frown and a stem order to obey Tbe 
Prmce s entire family ^vas imprisoned bis property 
attacbed bis troops distributed among other 
commands and bis trusted eimucbs tortured to make 
them divulge tbcnr master s treasonable plots Tbe 
more tbe Prmce protested bis innocence tbe more 
did tbe Emperor s anger flame up be mcreased tbe 
ngours of Sbab Alam s captivity and ordered tbat be 
sbould not bo allowed to cut bis ban or |>are bis 
nails nor be suppbed widi delicate food cooling 
drmks or bis customary dress It was seven years 
before tbe Prmce recovered bis liberty 

Aurangzib s mortification at tbis stem necessity 
was extreme His eldest eon bad been put m pnson 
and bad died a capUve His eldest daughter tbe 
gifted poetess Zeb-un nisa had been doomed to 
lifelong confinement m tbe State pnson of Delhi 
And now his eldest surviving son bad to be pumabed 
Similarly After tbe arrest of tbe Prince the 
Emperor bumedly broke up bis Court ran to bis 
wife Auraugabadi Mahal and kqit slappmg bis 
knees and moaning Alas I Alas I I have razed to 
die ground what I bad bem rearing up for the last 
forty years (Mji 294 ) 

§ 5 Aurangzib a distrust of Shias and other 
df^calties 

But Sbab Alam was not tbe only discordant 
element m tbe 8iege->camp Tbe many Sbias m tbe 
28 
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imperial service heartily disliked the prospect of the 
extinction of the last Shia kingdom in India, and 
though a few notable exceptions among them served 
the Emperor loyally against their own religious 
sympathies, others secredy helped the besieged, 
especially during the dark days of rcdn and famine. 
Apart from the Shias, this war of extermmation 
against Abul Hasan was condemned by many 
orthodox Sunnis even, as an unprovoked “war 
between Muslims” and therefore sinful. The up- 
right and Scantly Chief Justice, Shaikh-ul-Islam, had 
counselled the Emperor not to mvade the two 
Decanni sultcuiates, and on his advice bemg rejected 
he had resigned his high post and retired to Mecca. 
His successor in office, Qazi Abdullah, tendered the 
same unpalatable advice and entreated the Emperor 
to accept submission and tribute from Qutb Shah and 
thus stop the effusion of Muslim blood The 
Emperor’s answer was to pack off this honest adviser 
to the Base camp. 

This natural distrust of Shias hmdered the 
Emperor’s busmess. At first the only high and 
distmgmshed officer at the siege was Firuz Jang As 
for Khan-i-Jahan, he was fightmg in Northern India. 
The only other great general, RuhuUah Khan (Pay- 
master-General), was a Persian Shia, and hence he 
was at first suspiciously kept in the rear at Bijapur, 
and called to Golkonda only after five and a half 
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months had elapsed from the openmg of the siege 
and the Mughals had been driven into the aorest 
straits Persians though undoubtedly the cleverest 
among the Islamic peoples were now 3calouBly kept 
out of the post of Chief of ArtiUeiy -sybich was of 
th? first importance m a siege • 

Saf Shikan Khan the Chief of Artillery was 
a Persian and jealous of the superior position emd 
favour enjoyed by Finiz Jang a Turk After 
working strenuously for some time m carrjTng the 
trenches towards the ditch and raismg lofty batteries 
to command the towers of the fort he resigned m 
order to spite Fhm Jang Salabat Khan succeeded 
him but failed to do his work well and resigned 
m a short time The next Chief of Artillery was 
Ghairat Khan who was surprised by the enemy in 
a state of gross carelessness and earned ofi as a 
ptiBoner Then the post went abeggmg for some 
time to the nun of the siege operations Salabat 
Khan on being pressed to resume it rephed that he 
could not bear the roar of artillery and begged that 
he might be allowed to stay m the rear and discharge 
hiB duties by deputy 1 The whole camp laughed at 


• At ite •IcB* of CoILoDda Aimn«zlb awmoilod 1900 
luBXicndttzm, AUa ofiWiam, 106 places of artilloiy (of whkb 17 weio 
Waro csiTTing bsIU wdgliliig 4 sr to 41 sr and 09 wera ini s n e r 
pieces), 5009 motmcl* ot powder 1244 nmsndt of shoit. sad I s kb s 
of foe filling tbe ditefu (Zeuiebit. 137b ) 
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him and refused to be his deputy. Then at last, 
Saf Shikan Khan was teiken out of prison and restored 
to this office (22 June 1687.) But by that time the 
field-works constructed after five months of toil, had 
been demolished by the enemy, and the investment 
had to be begun anew. This internal history of the 
besieging army will supply the key to the actual 
course of its operations. 

When, at the end of January, the Mughals sat 
down before Golkonda, an enemy force of 40,000 
cavalry under Shaikh Nizam and other officers 
remained outside and tned to hinder the progress of 
the siege Aurangzib detached Dalpat Rao Bundela 
and other officers of Firuz Jang’s division to repel 
them. A severe battle was fought, m which many 
Rajputs were slain and Krishna Singh Hada was 
mortally wounded; but m the end the enemy fled, 
after receiving such a severe punishment that for 
some months afterwards they never again molested 

the Mughals. {Dil 206, K K ii 329, 335.) 

The circle of investment had been divided 
among the various generals and the first turf cut for 
the approaches on 7th February But the fort had 
an inexhaustible supply of munitions and its walls 
bristled with guns of large calibre Day and night 
the garrison kept up an mcessant fire on the 
approaching Mughals. “The fort looked as if made 
of fire , the smoke turned the day mto night.” {M.A^ 
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290 K K n 336 ) Every day 6ome men were 
alain or %vounded on the Mughal side But the 
dauntless courage and tireless perseverance of the 
troops imdcr Seif Shdcan earned the sap to the edge 
of the ditch m about six weeks Then they began to 
raise lofty platforms and mount guns on them to 
dommatc the towers of the fort The next step was 
to fill the ditch and make a path for the assaulting 
column For this purpose Aurangzib after per 
fomung his ceremonial ablutions and uttering 
prayers sewed with his own fingers the first bag 
of cotton to be filled with earth and thrown mto the 
ditch 


§ 6 Firuz Jang s surprise fails 

While these slow operations for breachmg and 
assault were gomg on the commander in-chief 
made an attempt to take the fort by an escalade On 
16th May he stole out of his camp at 9 P M and 
on reaching a bastion where the enemy s sentnes 
were asleep he planted a ladder against the wall and 
sent two men up to the rampart The two other 
ladders he had taken with him proved too short 
and so a rope-ladder was fastened to the top of the 
gate By chance a panah dog was standing on the 
wall seekmg a path for descending to the moat and 
feedmg on the corpses lying there Alarmed by the 
appearance of strangers it set up a loud bark which 
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roused the garrison The two Mughal heroes were 
slain at once. The enemy ran to the wall with 
torches, discovered the assailants, threw the ladder 
down, cut the rope-noose, and despatched with 
hand-grenades the men at the foot of the wall. A 
smart musketry-4ire drove away the Mughal supports. 
Firuz Jang was covered with failure, but returned 
to his camp m the early morning, beating his kettle- 
drums in a spirit of vain defiance. 

To the Muslims the dog is an unclean animcJ. 
But this dog had played the part of the sacred geese 
of the Capitoline Hill dunng the Galhc invasion of 
Rome. Abul Hasan rewarded his canine deliverer 
by giving It a gold cham, a collar set wnth jewels, 
and a gold embroidered coat, and stylmg it Seh- 
tabqa or “Peer of three degrees,” — ^in mockery of 
Firuz Jang’s three titles of Khan, Bahadur, and 
Jang , — and remarking ■wittily “This creature has 
done no less a deed (than Firuz Jang) 1” 

The garrison promptly retailiated for the surpnse 
that had failed Early m the morning of the next 
day (1 7th May), they made a sortie on the raised 
battery, slay mg the artillerymen. Reinforcements 
were soon pushed up from the trenches, and the 
enemy withdrew after killing 70 men They had 
also brought a large gun to a pomt on the wall 
opposite Aurangzib’s own tent and began to fire it, 
the balls fcJhng around his residence To subdue 
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lU fire he ordered a new raised battery to be built 
opposite it but no officer would undertake to heap 
up the earth quickly in the face of the enemy s 
murderous fire The Emperor therefore ordered 
two hundred quilted coats (mscribed with extracts 
from the Quran) and leather helmets (mfgh/or) to 
be sewn and supphed to the forlorn hope for an 
assault on the walls He had m addition some 
long ladders made set them up against his tent- 
poles and himself climbed up one of them m order 
to chhrm them into mvulnerability and thus put 
heart mto his troops for did he not enjoy the 
reputation of bong a hvmglsamt Alamgtr zinda pir7 


§ 7 Rain ond /amine troubles of the besiegers 

Indeed his troops sorely needed to be heartened 
by appeals to supernatural aid The siege opera 
tions had ceased to make any progress for some 
time past on account of the confusion m the artillery 
branch Saf Shikan Khan quarrelling with the 
commander m-chief, had resigned the supreme 
command of the artillery and the poet had been 
filled by the cowardly Salabat Khan and then by 
the sleepy Ghairat Khan The enemy s fire was 
s till unsubdued and the ditch far from filled up 
The Mughals also now fell mto the gnp of famine 
During the preceding year there had been an utter 
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failure of rain throughout the Deccan, and the 
millets {jawari and bajra) which are the chief food 
crops of the peninsula, had dried up on their stalks. 
In the Haidarabad district, rice was the staple 
produce; but the war had prevented the sowing of 
the fields, and this fertile region had become a 
desert. The Deccanis and their Maratha allies 
infested the roads and prevented the transport of 
grain to the Mughal camp Then, in June, the 
rain descended in torrents, the swollen water-courses 
and rivers became impassable, the roads were turned 
into quagmires. No provisions could reach the 
besiegers even from their neighbourhood. To 
crown their misery, temble reverses fell on them in 
quick succession at this time 

The mcessant ram of the middle of June 
completely spoiled the siege-works. The raised 
gun-platforms collapsed mto mud-heaps , the walls 
of the trenches fell down and blocked the passages ; 
the covered lanes ceased to exist. The camp 
became a sheet of water out of which the white 
tents stood up like bubbles of foam; the canopies 
were tom away by the violence of the storm, leaving 
the men without ciny shelter over their heads. The 
shivermg troops began to steal away from the front, 
and their officers sought cover and repose instead of 
keeping a stnct watch at their posts. 
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§ 8 Sortie of the garrison heaOy Mughal loss 

The enemy sei 2 ed the opportunity In the 
night of 15th June amidst a deluge of ram they 
raided the Mughal advanced battenes and trenches, 
slew the careless artillerymen drove nailw into the 
port holes of the guns destroyed the stores of sappmg 
and gun material and then fell on the officers 
Salim Khan (an Abyssinian) and Saf Shikan Khan 
(the ex Chief of Artillery) saved themselves by 
jumping down mto pits of mud and water Jamshid 
Khan the sapper fled before the onset Ghanat 
Khan, the new Chief of Artillery ran for safety mto 
a covered lane and after rollmg about m the mud 
to disguise his appearance shammed the dead I 
Tlie enemy followed him there and an Afghan 
deserter from the imperial army recognired him and 
earned him off mto captivity with Sarbarah Khan 
(a trusty old servant of the Emperor) and tivelve 
other high officers 

The Emperor at the first report of the raid had 
ordered Haiat Khan to go with 70 elephants and 
convey reinforcements to the scene of the fight m 
the advanced trenches, over the flooded nalah which 
no boat could cross But the water was too deep 
and swift even for^ephants and after standmg for 
hours on the nearer bank of the stream as helpless 
spectators of the slaughter of their comrades going 
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on on the other bank, Haiat Khein and the troops 
under him returned to their tents. The trenches 
and battenes between the nalah and the fort were lost 
to the Mugheils for three days. 

The Emperor’s wrath fell on Saf Shikan Khan, 
who was flung mto pnson and his property confis- 
cated, on the suspicion of his having collusively 
aided the enemy out of spite agamst Firuz Jang and 
Ghairat Khan. On the 16 th, Lutfullah Khan was 
sent with the Emperor’s body-guards and other 
picked troops to recover the lost groimd But it was 
only after three days of struggle and with the 
assistance of a fresh division that the enemy could 
be expelled Eind the rmned battery re-occupied by 
the Mughals. • 

Abul Hasan treated the captive Mughal 
officers very kindly, gave them nch presents and 
sent them back to the Emperor. These luckless men 
were sternly punished on their return; all of them 
were degraded in rank; Ghairat Khan was sent off 
to the Base, Sarbarah Khan was deprived of his 
peerage (title of Khan) cind reduced to his former 
status of a slave. 

With them Abul Hasan had sent a petition to 
the Emperor, saying, “If Golkonda is left to me as 
a vassal paying tnbute, it would be more profitable 
to the Emperor than if he annexes it and governs it 
by a viceroy, as the expenses of the latter course 
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would awallow up the entire revenue of the province 
It will take 7 or 8 years to restore cultivation and 
population to this war ^vaatcd land and during that 
period the Mughals will get nothing out of it If, 
on the other heuid Aurangzib makes peace and 
retires beyond my frontiers I shall pay him one 
krorc of Rupees as mdemnity besides one it^orc m 
honour of every assault that he has led in person 
He also offered to present 5 or 6 la\hs of maunds 
of gram from the fort to feed the starvmg Mughals 
even if his peace-lcxms were regccled 

But imperial prestige had been lowered by the 
late brilliant coup of the enemy and it must be 
restored whatever further suffering and loss such an 
attempt nught bnng down upon the imperial army 
Aurangzib rejected both offers of Abul Hasan and 
scornfully rephed to the Golkonda long not directly 
but through one of the Mughal officers If Abul 
Hasan is really submissive to me as he professes 
to be let him come with his arms tied together and 
a rope round his neck (like a sentenced felon) and 
then I shall confer on him any hivour that I may 
consider proper 

Vigorous measures were taken to retneve the 
laic disaster and press the attack home Orders 
were sent to Aur^gabad Khandesh and Beiar for 
50 000 cotton bags two yards by one yard and other 
materials necessary for filling the ditch anew and 
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making a path for the assaulting column Tlie 
starving imperialists complained of the rejection of 
the enemy's offer to suppl}^ them with food, but 
Aurangzib continued stem and unbending in his 
attitude to Qutb Shah. 

Soon he prepared to strike his greatest blow. 
Three mines had been carried from the siege-trenches 
I to under the bastions, and they had been reported as 
nearly complete, as early as 17th May. Evcrj'thing 
was ready b}' 19th June, each chamber stored with 
500 maunds of gunpowder, the fuses laid, and the 
army only waiting for the Emperor’s order. 

§ 9 Mines exploded, severe battles, 20th June 

The next day (20th June) was fixed for the 
explosion of the mines and the delivery of the 
assault, which the Emperor went to supervise in 
person from Firuz jang’s trenches The Mughal 
troops, as ordered, rushed out of their trenches and 
made a noisy feint against the undermined bastion 
m order to induce the enemy to crowd at this point 
and then to kill vast numbers of them by the 
explosion ! Dense masses of Mughals — artillery- 
men, musketers and mfantry, — stood in battle order 
in the plain below the glacis, ready to storm the 
breach when made 

E-arly at dawn the signal was given; the fuse 
was lighted and then followed a deafening noise 
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But tHe force of the explosion Avas directed outwards , 
a vast mass of rock and earth from the glacis was 
hurled upon the Mughal ranks crowded below In 
a twinkle of the eye the flying splinters killed 1 100 
unpcnalists while the fort walls remained intact 
A universal clamour rose from the Mughal army 
the groans of the dymg, the shneka of the wounded 
the wild cnes of the tenor-stneken and the lamenta 
bon of the fnends of the vicbms mmgled m a 
dissonant tumult which suggested the Day of 
Judgment A cloud of smoke and dust covered 
the imperialists as with a pall 

The enemy seized the opportunity by making 
a sally and attacking the confoimded Mughals No 
resistance could be made under the orcumstances 
The exultant garrison put to the sword the few 
survivors of the assaulting column whom the explo- 
sion had spared and then seized the trenches and 
outposts which It had taken the Mughals four 
months to make and occupy A force sent by the 
Elmpcror drove them out and recovered the position 
after a long contest and heavy loss This had been 
hardly effected when the second mine wms fired with 
the same disastrous consequences Agam the 
splmters of the blown up tower fell on the Mughals 
and killed more than a thousand of them The 
enemy who had got news of the intended assault 
through their fnends m the siege-camp had vacated 
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the undermined bastion the night before, leaving 
only a look-out man there. They now made a 
second sortie and fell on the unhappy imperial 
vanguard, doing the same havoc as before. 

Firuz Jang then hastened to the scene with a 
large force, but by the time he arrived from his 
distant quarters, the enemy were in possession of the 
Mughal field-works and shelters. A severe struggle 
for them now took place ; the enemy alternately fired 
their guns and charged sword in hand; and Firuz 
Jang with all his efforts could not reach the lost 
ground and dislodge them He himself was 
wounded with two other generals, Rustam Khcin 
and Dalpat Rao Bundela, while vast numbers of his 
men were slam “The men could not advance one 
inch in the face of the murderous discharge of 
muskets, rockets, chain-shot and bombs “ {M.A 

295 ) 

At the news of this senous check, coming as 
it did on the top of two disasters on the same day, 
Aurangzib himself, girt round by his staff, advanced 
from his station m Firuz Jang’s tent to aid his hard- 
pressed troops. Cannon-balls began to fall near his 
portable throne {tah}it-urawan), and one of them 
earned away the arm of his body-servant {Jihawas ) 
But he coolly kept his position and cheered his 
soldiers by his example. 

While the battle was raging fiercely, the 
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dements themselves seemed to mingle in the wnr of 
mortals A tropical storm burst on the plam \^^tK 
all the violence of wind mm tind thunder The 
impcnalistfl in the plain could not advance or even 
sec ihcir objectives distinctly amidst the blindmg 
shmscr while the Qutb^hohi troops, safely sheltered 
m the fort WTills and the captured Mughal trenches, 
plied their fire arms ■with deadly prcasion on the 
crowded Mughals in the open 

The nun continued to descend m torrents the 
■^vatcr in the field rose above the horses breasts the 
raised battencs were ^vashed away the dry nalohs 
and even low paths became rushmg streams The 
Mughals assailed by men and the gods gave ^vay 
and then the Deccanis made their third sortie of the 
day Sall 3 nng forth from the gates they seized the 
trenches further off and the elevated gun platforms, 
earned off as many guns as they could and destroyed 
the others The big planks beams and thousands 
of bags filled with earth \vhich the Mughals had 
thrown into the ditch were quickly removed mlo the 
fort and used m repairing the breach caused by the 
explosion 1 

By this tune the plam of battle bad been turned 
into a lake of mud The Mughal generals continued 
to charge the enemy but to no effect An unpenal 
elephant worth Rs 40 000 was lolled on the spot 
and many men were shot down by the Dcccam 
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musketeers and the incessant discharge of artillery 
from the bastions of the fort. Towards evening the 
prime mmister Asad Khan and Prmce Kam Bakhsh 
brought up fresh remforcements, but could not 
restore the battle. {Dil. 207, M.A. 295.) Advance 
was impossible, and to hold the position was to face 
a gradual but sure destruction. Therefore, at sunset 
the defeated Mughals retired to their quarters , the 
Emperor spent the night in Firuz Jang’s camp 

§ 10 Mughal failure; famine and pestilence. 

Next morning (21st June) he issued forth agam 
to fire the third mine and try his fortune by another 
assault under his own eyes. The mine did not 
explode at all. It was then learnt that the enemy 
had discovered the three mmes, countermined them 
by digging with mcredible labour m the solid rock 
of Golkonda, removed all the powder from this 
(third) mme, and partially emptied the other two 
and flooded their chambers with water on the fort 
side, so that only the powder at the Mughal end was 
dry and the explosion had, therefore, been dnven 
outwards. After some futile exchange of blows, 
the Mughal soldiers returned to their camp in utter 
disappointment The baffled Emperor stole back 
to his own tent “without ceremony ’’ ^ “Various 
other plans were tried, immense wealth was spent, 
but the siege dragged on ’’ (M A. 295.) 
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The morale of the impcnal nrmy was utterly 
gone True reinforcements soon omved (10 July) 
under Pnnee Azam and Ruhullah Khan the gover 
nors of Malwa and Bijapur rcspcctivelj True Shaikh 
Minhaj the best servant of Abul Hasan (M A 
296) deserted to the Emperor s aide (28th May) and 
Saf Shikan Khan restored to liberty and the Mir 
Alish ship (22nd June), began to do his utmost to 
erect a new gun platform very quickly But all 
these were of no avail The fnmme grew \vor8e 
than before, and pestilence appeared as its 
mscpamblc comparuon The scaraty of grain and 
fodder was so great that even nch men were reduced 
to beggary, while the condition of the poor bafBed 
description (K K u 336 ) As the official history 
records it Wheat pulse and nee disappeared 
The aty of Haidarabad ivas utterly depopulated, 
houses, nver, and plain were all filled with corpses 
The same condition prevailed m the Mughal camp 
At night piles of the dead used to accumulate, and 
next day the aweepera used to fling them Nvithout 
funeral, on the bank of the nver This happened 
day after day The survivors m the agony of 
hunger ate the camon of men and beasts For 
miles and miles around the eye rested only on 
mounds of corpses Hajipily the ceaseless ram 
melted away the flesh and the skm otherwise the 
rotting carcases would have poisoned the oir and 
29 
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despatclicd even \hc men spared by the famine. 
After some montbs, when the rains ceased, the 
white piles of skeletons looked from a distance like 
hillocks of snow.” {M A 292 ) 

“Many of the Muf^hal soldiers, unable to l>ear 
the pangs of hunger, deserted to Abiil Hasan ; 
others, in secret league with him, gave help to the 
besieged” (K. K. ii. 337, Al/1. 295 ) Tlic 
reinforcements brought by Ruhullnh Khan and 
Prince Azam only added to the scarcity of food 
“The siege was protracted.” All hope of 
taking Golkonda by escalade or breaching was gone 
And tliere was no course left but to sit dowm before 
the place with grim tenacity and star\'e it into 
surrender. And this Aurangzib did “The 
Emperor decided to build a wall of w'ood and earth 
round the fort of Golkonda. In a short lime it 
was completed and guards were placed at its doors, 
ingress and egress being forbidden except on the 
production of passports.” {M.A. 296.) A new 
lofty gun-platform was also constructed opposite 
one of the bastions, and the Emperor reconnoitred 
the fort from it on 7th July Pnnee Azam, on his 
arrival, was appointed commander-m-chief in the 
place of the wounded Firuz Jang. {M.A . 299 , K K 
11 . 358 ) At the same time, to prevent the garrison 
from gettmg fresh supplies, Aurangzib issued a pro- 
clamation annexing the kingdom of Haidarabad He 
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appointed hi* oYvn magistrates and revenue collectors 
for all places in it saying How long can Abul 
Hasan remain hidden in the fort when his towns 
villages and com fields are m our hands? The 
khutba ^vBS read m the Ejnperor s name and a 
Censor of Public Morals (muhfasih) was posted by 
him at Haidorabad to put do\vn all the Hmdu usages 
and deviations from Islam which Abul Hasan had 
tolerated to demohsh the temples and to biuld a 
mosque (K K 358 Waqai \ 34 ) 

§ 1 1 Golkpnda surrendered by treachery 

In time the rain ceased the roads became dry 
and the nvers fordable ngam provisions began to 
come to the Mughal camp and the famished troopw 
got a new life On 2 1st September after the siege 
had lasted nearly eight months the luck of 
Aurangzib did its ^vork without a stroke of sword 
or sxiear Golkonda was captured by bribery 
(M A 292 K K n 361 ) 

An Afghan soldier of fortune named Abdullah 
Pam sumamed Sardar Khan had deserted Btjapur 
service for the Mughal and then left the Mughals to 
jom AbiJ Hasan and now m the dechne of the 
Qutb-Shahi monarchy he had nsen to be one of the 
two highest officers in the fort This double-dyed 
traitor now sold Kis master to the enemy 

He left the i^hirjfcf or postern gate of the fort 
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open, and at his invitation a party of Mughal soldiers 
under Ruhullah Khan crossed the broken ground 
between the siege battenes and the wall and entered 
the fort unchallenged, at about 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of 21st September, 1687. TTiey posted some 
men ■within to hold the ground and then opened the 
mam gate through which the flood of Mughal 
invasion now poured mto the fort Prmce Azam 
with the supports advanced from the river, at the 
foot of the fort, to the front trenches and then to 
the gate, and struck up the music of victory, pro- 
claiming that Golkonda was at last won. 

§ 12 . Heroic feats of Abdur Razzaq Lari. 

But it was not to be won without a final struggle. 
One last feat of the purest heroism cast its radiance 
on the fall of Golkonda and redeemed its mfamy. 
When the exultant Mughals were swarming mto the 
fort and makmg their way to the palace, a smgle 
rider who had no time to gird his belt on or put 
saddle on his horse’s back, fell like a lunatic on that 
myriad of enemies It was Abdur Razzak Lari, 
sumamed Mustafa Khan, the one faithful man 
among that faithless crew of Golkonda Throughout 
the siege he had rejected -with scorn all the bnbes 
of Aurangzib, including a command of Six 
Thousand Cavalry m the Mughal army, saying that 
“he would rather be ranked among the 72 faithful 
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companiona \vho pcnahed with the Imnm Husain a 
Karbala than with (he 22 000 traitors ^vho overcame 
him Alone he rushed against the flood ol 
invaders shouting While I hvc there ivill be al 
least one life sacrificed in defence of Abul Hasan 
He forced his ^^my against a thousand sivords tc 
the gale of the Bala Hisar But covered %vith 70 
distmet ^vound 3 one eye badly damaged and the 
skin of hi3 forehead sloshed and hanging down so 
as to obstruct bis vision bis horse reeling from 
wounds and loss of blood — Abdur Razznq no longer 
saw the path before Kim but did his best merely to 
keep his scat and gave his horse the loose rem 
The animal escaped from the press and dropped 
him near an old cocoa nut tree in the Nogina Bagh 
garden near the atndcl Here the only hero of the 
siege of Golkonda lay blood stained, insensible, half 
dead for an entire day and was then found and 
taken to his home Thence he ivaa removed to 
the Mughal camp and nursed back to life by order 
of the Emperor 

§ 13 Abal Hasan made captive 

In the meantime when the roar of the advanemg 
Mughals and the dm of street fightmg and plunder 
reached the ears of Abul Hasan he knew that his 
end had come After trying to console his wives 
and begging pardon of each of them he came out 
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to the audience cKamber and sat down on the throne 
calmly waitmg for his unbidden guests, and even 
ordered his mommg meal to be served at the usual 
time. When at last Ruhullah Khan and his party 
entered, Abul Hasan was the first to say “Good 
mommg, “ greeted them kmdly, and behaved with 
royal digmty throughout the painful scene. Then, 
after bidding his captors to breakfast with him, he 
finished his meal and left the palace amidst the 
frantic lamentations of his women, servants and 
friends On reaching Azam’s tent outside the gate, 
the deposed king was consoled by the Prmce, lodged 
m his tent, and in the evening presented to 
the Emperor. The Court histonan writes that 
“Aurangzib, m his infinite mercy, shut his eyes to 
the offences of this hapless man and ordered him 
to be safely lodged m a tent.’’ After a time he 
was sent to Daulatabad. On the steep wind-swept 
side of that gnm pnson-fortress, m a set of narrow 
apartments now choked with grass, brambles and 
fallen masonry,* the most luxurious kmg of the 
Deccan sighed out his captive life on a pension of 
Rs 50,000 a year. 

Nothing in Abul Hasan’s reign became him like 
the endmg of it As king he had been known only 
for swimsh sensuality and a cnimnal neglect of the 
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dulicii of hit office Bui nl the moment of lenving 
hit throne nnd pnttmg into the npours of cnptiviiy 
under n riNom cncmj* he eho\vcd o ftcIf«<ontroI nnd 
n dignitj uhich aurpnswf hia coptora To their 
cncs of ndmmng eurpnsc he replied that though 
horn of TON*nll> he hnd been trnined in >*outh m 
the tehool of po\crt> nnd knev. ho\ to take 
plciwurc nnd pnm wih equal indifference nt gifu 
of God who hnd m^dc me n beggnr nnd then n 
lung (nnd no%% n beggar ngnm) nnd who nc\cr 
wnthdrau's Hit gmaout enre from Hit alnvcs but 
sends to cnch mnn hit nlloltcd shore of food 
Pnircd be Cod tlmt I feel neither fenr nor repining 
no s I ha\ e given nwai> tafihs nnd spent ^rorca 
NW ihnt He has enst me out of Hia favour os a 
punishment for my sms as king I still thank Him 
for plnang me m m> Inst >cnrs m the hands of a 
pious king like Alamgir * 

• K tv, 11 36V-3M But Dr C^ml (In Oiorctilll • Kotwfr* 
hr 2^3) ami MfcUtKtl 0l 306 — 8) »pc»lc of hit b«lnf Intullc^ sw] 
bmicti when uirn to Aorwifrlb telli iho «h«r»cte»lrtk 

»t«y that »t iKo llnwj of Kli capture Abol Hatan wma merry maldoff 
Mth KU fiandne citU amt muiWaii* and when the plrU (lopped 
their dance Irr alarm at the enlr nee of the rrvemjr h« cried Out to 
them Co on dancing «( bcfwo Every minute that I can (pend In 
pleaanrr It a great gain," Flruz Jan* laUed him from bla thren* and 
led hbn, monnled on a Korar to the Emperor ■ prcacnca AbtJ 
Hatan without makln* ^tirrrf h or aafom walbed in erect The 
Emperor aiVrd ‘How are you) Ho replied I ndthet re;olce« 
nor grieve Dot I am delighted to gate at what h • made (taelf 
vialblo from behind the atteen of the Inacruublo (93 e arw! b ) 
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The spoils taken at Golkonda amounted to 
necirly seven J^rores of Rupees in cash besides gold 
and silver plate, jewels and jewelled ware. The 
revenue of the conquered kingdom was 2 /jrores 
and 87 laJ^hs of Rupees. (K. K ii. 367.) 


The report entered in the Fort St George Dieiry on 12th Nov 1687 
18 more reliable than Manucci’s account It runs thus ** News 
from the French, Dutch and other nations that the Mughal had taken 
Golkonda fort by treachery on the 2nd of last month [New Style] 
about midnight Upon the king of Golkonda’s prostration the 
Mughal had made a large discourse to him for his corrupt govern- 
ment, wherein he had been very unfaithful, m the charge he had 
committed to him, in encouraging the Brahmans and discouraging 
the Moors, to the dishonour of their religion and country, whereby 
he had justly brought these troubles upon himself, and ordered him 
to be put in chains, of which it is reported he was next day released 
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and fertile land” {M.A. 307) situated in the fork 
between the Knshna and the Bhima, with their 
capital at Sagar. They had inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Mughals under Dilir Khan only seven 
years ago (Feb. 1680), and their strategic position 
almost midway between the forts of Bijapur and 
Golkonda made it imperatively necessary to conquer 
them. Pam Nayeik, the ruling Berad chieftain, 
commanded 12,000 cavalry and a hundred thousand 
infantry, mostly mihtiamen, but also including 
many hardy, accurate and steady marksmen. 
Sagar was reputed as an impregnable fortress in 
that age. His great military power made his 
friendship an object of eager desire to his 
neighbours, and he had been induced to send aid to 
both Bijapur and Golkonda dunng their late siege. 
The offence could not be left unpunished by 
Aurangzib. 

The Emperor detached from Haidarabad a 
large army imder Khanazad Khan (the son of 
Ruhullah Khan), with instructions to mtimidate 
Pam Nayah mto submission and bring him to the 
Court as a vassal. Fightmg was to be avoided and 
the homes of the people spared, unless the mere 
demonstration of force failed The terror of 
Mughal arms mspired by the fall of Bijapur and 
Golkonda withm one year, did the work Pam 
Nayak submitted, gave up his fort (28th November), 
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m which now for the first lime the Muslim creed \va8 
chanted and n mosque built 

Pnm Naynk was n huge slronglj built uncouth 
savage with a jet black complexion He ^vaa pre 
sented to the Emperor on 27th December 1687 but 
suddenly died after five days His country was 
annexed but his sons were provided for with 
mansabs (Mj\ 304 7 ) 

§ 2 Conquest o/ the provinces of Bijapur 

Mughal enterprise ^vas next directed to^vard8 
the east and the south of the newly -conquered 
States Part of the army \\’a5 ordered against the 
king of Kanara (f c Rajah of Sunda) at the close 
of the year 1687 (O C 5642 ) And on the 25th 
of January next Hniz Jong was sent at the head of 
25 000 cavalry to conquer the distnct of Kamul and 
the fort of Adoni * south of the Tungobhadra 
where Siddi Masaud ^vos nmv reigning m 
mdependence Rruz Jang a call for surrender was 
rejected by the Siddi Then the Mughals sacked 
the prosperous villages of this provmce burnt the 

• Tto »ccumaUled Ucmutb and reflallm of tlw A<^ SbaK< wero 
belloved to har® been removed to Adoni by Maraud duiing bU wailr 
•bip (AM 30«) Sle«o of Adoni, In AM 308 315-316. Idiwdaa 
(124-127) (drea a vory long acconnt of tbU expedition *»d a deactip. 
don of the fort. The Emperor a letter to Maaaod accepdatT bl* wb- 
raladoo l« clven In A3 B MS F 56 p 126 and Af*fiy« Ubtary 
MS InJw 59 foJlo 4« K K. U 372 and CWf 96e (n«a*ie ) 
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pettah at the foot of Adorn, and invested the fort. 
At last on 6th August 1 688, Siddi Masaud 'was 
induced to capitulate; his fort was occupied and 
renamed Imtiaz-garh, the Siddi was enrolled m the 
Mughal peerage as a 7-hazari, his sons cind relatives 
were highly favoured, the Court-band played joyous 
notes on heanng of the success, and the courtiers 
made their bow of congratulation at the submission 
of the most powerful noble of Bijapur. 

Pnnce Azam had been sent with 40,000 veterem 
cavalry against Shambhuji on 25th January, 1688. 
He marched into the south-western corner of the 
Bijapur kingdom, captured the strong fort of 
Belgaum after a siege, and then returned to Court 
(at Bijapur) to encamp for the ramy season. (M A 
308 and 315, Ishwardas, 127 6-130 b, gives a long 
account of the siege, -wrongly callmg the fort 
Manglwr ) In other directions, too, “innumerable 
ports were captured by the imperiahsts” (M A. 
311.) 

The Emperor left Haidarabad on 25th Jcmuary 
1688, cmd after makmg a leisurely progress by way 
of Bidar, the tank of Kamtan and the shrine of 
Kulbarga, arrived at Bijapur on 1 5th March Here 
his attention was taken up by the necessity of gi-mig 
lelief to the people who had fallen into want through , 
the rum of the city and its environs during the late 
long and desolatirfg siege, the disappearance of the 
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Adil-ShoKi Court and nobles and their chanty and 
probably also some of the severe diseases which 
always walk on the heels of ^var The chief %vant 
of the alizens was the lack of drmking water 
becaiise the aqueducts were damaged dunng the 
siege and the 'ivalcr suddenly dned up (probably 
from this causei^) Mukhlis Khan the Mir Atish 
%vas ordered to cut a canal for conveying the \smter 
of the Krishna to the city (M A 310 313 DU 203 
Ishwar 123 b cost Rs 35 000 ) 

§ 3 Plague at Bf^flpur 
When the ramy season ended and the 
nnpcnalists were about to set out on a vigorous and 
extensive campaign for crushing the Marathas a 
terrible epidemic broke out m the aty of Bijapur and 
the impenal camp, at the beginning of November 
1668 First a bubo appeared m the arm pit and the 
comer of the thigh then high fever and unconscious- 
nesa supervened medical treatment produced no 
effect few men lived beyond two days but most 
died m less Even the survtvors on seemg the 
prevailing state of things considered themselves as 
dead No one looked after tmybody else The 
half dead people abstained from all worldly work 
and lay expecting death every hour Jojtjus 
practices ceased All sat down sunk m mouriung 
Death wanted to remove even t^e seed-com of the 
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Kuman race from this world It was a Day of 
Judgment which made great and small alike lose 
their lives.” 

‘‘Among the victims were the Emperor’s old 
and devoted wife Aurangabadi Mahal, Maharajah 
Jaswant’s son Muhammadi-Raj who had been 
brought up in the imperial harem <and reached the ^ 
age of 13, Fazil Khan the Sadar, and many other 
grandees The middle class and poor people, both 
Hindu and Muhammadan, who died, cannot be 
counted, but are conjectured to have been not less 
than a lakh. Many [saved their lives] but had 
disorder of the brain or loss of sight, speech or 
\ hearing Firuz Jang’s eyes were lost.” (M A 
317-’18) 

But the Emperor firmly set out on his Ccimpaign 
on the appointed date, 1 4th December, 1 688, and a 
week afterwards the fury of the epidemic abated 
He marched on to Akluj, 85 miles north of Bijapur, 
and there at the end of January he received the 
happy news that Shambhuji had been captured. 

§ 4. Last efforts of Alzbar m India. 

But before we turn to the final scene of the 
tragedy of the Maratha long, it is necessary to 
complete the story of his ally. Prince Muhammad 
Akbar We have seen (Ch 44 § 20) how his rupture 
with Shambhuji was patched up in November 1683 
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by Durgadns and Knvi kalnsK and be continued to 
live in Marnfba territory ibougK as nn umviUing 
guest His father b emissancs at first continued to 
visit him temptmg him to return Avilh offers of 
pardon and restoration to favour (Sforfa ii 258- 
259 ) But nothmg came of these negotinbona In 
fact the canonical sentence of deposition which 
Akbar had issued against his father and the tauntmg 
letters* he had addressed to him in 1681 had dug 
a gulf of hate bchvecn the two which nothmg could 
cross On 1 2th April 1685 a slave of Akbar came 
to the Emperor with a present of two horses but be 
was refused audience and ordered to speak to 
Princess Zinat un nisa (Af A 256 ) 

In September and November 1684 the Elnglish 
factors of Surat report a rumour that Akbar at the head 
of 15 000 horse and Sbambhuji Avitb 10 000 were 
getting ready to sack Surat (Surat to Co 26th Sep 
and 29th Nov in F R Surat 91 and O C 5206 ) 
But nothmg came of it *f Sardar Tarm an Afghan 
of the imperial service used to reermt soldiers m 
secret m Aurangzib s camp at Ahmadnagar and send 
them to Akbar He was detected and put to death 
(early 1 685 ) (Oil 1 84 ) Next year Abdua Shakur 
(son of Uzbok Khan) a dismissed imperial officer 

* Tnuulaled by mo lo my Shtd^ea in AfdfhoJ India pp 96 — lOS 

t Th«ro were cimilar rmaonm In 1687 aftwr Akbnr bad loft India I 
(O C 5563 and 5621 dated 10 Fob and 29£h Sep ) 
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fled from Sholapur with 180 Uzbak soldiers and 
joined Akbar. (Ish. ]0Sb ) About 20th July 1 685, 
the Emperor ordered Kar Talb Khan, the governor 
of Ahmadabad, to bar Akbar’s northward path to 
Agra In October 1685, a body of 4,000 rebels 
killed the imperial governor and other officers of 
Broach and took possession of the city m the name 
of Akbar, whom they proclaimed Emperor there. 
At the same time a rumour spread that Akbar was 
advancmg to join them with 30,000 men, and that 
some of his forces were coming to Surat. But the 
insurrection failed. (Surat to James King, 30th Oct. 
in F R. Surat 92. Mirat’^i-Ahmadi, 339, describes 
it as a religious outbreak quite unconnected with 
Akbar ) 

Akbar’s real dash into Mughal temtory was at 
last made in June 1 686, after the Emperor had left 
Sholapur to join the siege of Bijapur and Mughal 
Deccan was denuded of his forces The attempt, 
however, failed, because the Emperor with his usual 
foresight had left Murhamat Khan (a grandson of 
Jafar Khan) with a division to guard Ahmadnagar. 
The Khan “calling to his side all the faujdars of the 
district, fought a severe battle with Akbar near 
Chakan, and defeated and repulsed him Akbar 
went back to Shambhuji’s dominions,’’ foiled in his 
design of marching to Northern India and joining the ji., 
Rajputs {Dll 200.) 
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fBKwnrdas Nagnr v,\\o though un officer of the 
impenal Government was m touch with Durgadaa 
nnd the Elathors gives the following account of the 
last activities of Akbar in India 

A despatch from the thanahdar of Shinvai 
informed the Elmpcror that Shnmbhuji ivns intending 
to send Alcbar to some place in Northern India at the 
head of a large army The Emperor ordered Pnnee 
Azam with 30 000 horse to go towards Ahmadnagar 
close the path of the rebel and catch him wherever 
he might be passing When Azam reached 
Kandapur Akbar in fear fled through the ivildemess 
with a thousand hardships to the neighbourhood of 
iSaihir Azam amved near fort Ahivantgarh m 
pUTsmt Akbar escaped to Mahuh with great diffi 
culty and fatigue 

After this the Emperor learnt from the news- 
letter of Shirwal that Akbar had gone from Mahuh 
to Kalian Bhivandi, halted there for two or three days 
then crossed the hilly country to the environs of 
Panhala where a severe battle was fought with the 
imperialists after which he found his advance 
impossible 6nd retired to the hills agam 

Sayyid Muhammad the son of Mariam 
Mughnlaih having by the Emperor s order earned a 
fconahatory letter from 2jnat un nisa Begam to 
Aldiar brought back a reply m V/hich die Pnnee 
30 
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asked for forgiveness. An imperial farman was at 
once sent to Akbar assuring Kim of safety and asking 
him to come quickly... One month afterwards, spies 
brought the news that Akbar after roaming in all 
directions in the valley of despair and finding no way 
for escape, had gone to Shambhuji, taken aid from 
him, marched to Mahuli, made war preparations 
there, and then advanced to Shahpur, wishing to 
march [towards Surat] by way of Jawhar. The 
Emperor remarked, ‘Eternal misery has seized him 
and IS making him roam over hills and deserts’.”. 

“Spies reported that Akbar under the guidance 
of Raghubir Khande, the brother of Tukaram 
[ = Vikram ?] Tnmbak, the zammdar of Jawhar, had 
reached the Portuguese frontier [ ? Daman] and 
wished to turn back thence and reach Hindustan. 
Azam was directed to hasten in pursuit and block 
his path to the imperial territory.” .. 

“A secret letter from the army of Prince 
Azcim informed tire Emperor that spies had brought 
to the Prince the news that Durgadas had embarked 
Akbar m a ship and leaving him had himself 
gone back to Jodhpur.” (Ish 108 h, 109 fc-1 10 b, 
113 a, 119a) With Zia-ud-dm Muhammad (a 
former follower of Shu]a) and 45 retainers, Akbar 
embarked m a ship hired at Rajapur (commanded 
by Bendal, an Englishman), and sailed for Persia 
(m Feb. 1687), but was driven by stress of weather 
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to the port of Masqat (K K u 285 ) He reached 
the Persian Court at Isfahan on 24th January, 1688 * 

§ 5 Internal condition of the Maratha kingdom 
and Shamhhu}i s doings^ 1685-1687 
While Aurangzib \vas directing the full strength 
of hia empire against Bijapur and Golkonda, 
SKambhuji made no adequate effort to meet the 
danger that threatened all the Deccam Powers alike 
His soldiers plundered places m the Mughal temtory 
as a matter of routine but these raids did not mffuence 
the nulitary situation Aurangzib disregarded such 
pm pricks as he knew that he would be able to 
destroy Shambhuji for ever after he had put an end 
to the Adil-Shahi and Qutb-Shahi States The 
Maratha long %vaB not wise enough to follow any 


• Th« JetDt* Sha^acmJl tuiea th»t Altbw wrat by thlp to Perd* 
In Falgtin SK«^ 1608 (••Feb 1687 ) ThU U mpporteci by Kjcmpfcr 
(*• qootetl Id Orme ■ FroxmenU 292) wbo eayi ibat “Akbei eirhfed 
In tb*t p*rt of Armbln bordering on Pereie, In the beginning of tho 
yeer 1687« .and at ItfaKan on 2‘fth Janoaiy J68fl Ishwmidat (M?) 
place* AVber • dcpaitoro from India after Shah Alam a Imprlaonmeiit 
(which toclc place In Feb 1687 ) Orme * ataterocnl (Frag 149) that 
Akbar embarked at Ra^apur ai soon a* the monaoon Traa changed In 
Oct 1686 and arrirod at Ma»q*t in Nor b eridently baaed on O C 
5621 Madra* to Sorat 29 Sep 1687 wblch atatei Mr Dobaon« 
belonging to Calient, aaaore* oa be taw Stiltan AVbar in Norember 
laat at Maaqat, and that h and hi* tctlnne were dedgned ferr P ent a.** 
Hero the month mnat bo wrong Full hlatoay of Altbar * Ufo in 
Pmla. K, K. J1 286-^ 450 546 SfcwJa, £L 279 522 Ra^ 

No 95j M..4 484 (dnl# BL ch 27 § 3 ) 
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large ahd well-tKoiigKt-out plah for diverting the 
Mlighals from the sieges of Bijapur and Golkonda 
and averting their fall. Indeed, while he was sunk 
in pleasure, his Government was hopelessly 
weakened by rebellions among his vassals and plots 
among his courtiers, [ante Ch 44 § 21.] 

Within a few years of the accession of 
Shambhuji, nearly all the officers who had contri- 
buted to the glory of his father’s reign disappeared. 
The Peshwa Moro Trimbak Pingle died in October 
1680 Annaji Datto (second only to the Peshwa in 
influence and ability) was put to death with his 
brother Somaji Datto (a civil administrator), Hiraji 
Farzand (a distinguished general), Balaji Avji (the 
cleverest of secretaries), Mahadji Anant and 23 other 
officers of leading positions, for their participation m 
the plot to kill Shambhuji and crown Rajaram (Aug.- 
Oct 1681.) Raghunath Narayan Hanumante was 
Arrested in the Eastern Kamatak over which he ruled, 
ih C)ecernber 1680, and though taken back into State 
employ after a suspension of two years, m January 
1683, died within four months of it (4th May.) His 
brother Janardan, followed him to the grave a month 
afterwards (28 June 1683.) Netaji Palkar, the most 
dashing of Shivaji’s generals, is last heard of m 
July 1681, and he evidently died of age and the 
hardships endured during the many years spent 
by him m active service in Afghanistan as a forced 
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convert to Islam an4 a Mughal captain Ayji 
Pandit (Av]i Mahadev) whom the English describe 
as a person of great esteem and quality, who 
commanded the army next under the Peshwa im 
Shivaji 8 time was dismissed m January 1 682 

In this dearth of talent at the Maiatha Court 
and camp Kavi kalash s ability shone more conspi 
cuously and his prcdommancc became naturally 
unnvallcd while Shambhuji s affairs m the out 
lying parts of his dominions suffered from the lack 
of competent agents on the spot The evil ^^ras 
aggravated by fresh conspiraaes against the kmg 
which were inevitably followed by the execution or 
at least imprisonment of more Maratha generals and 
ministers of Icadmg positions We hear of the 
arrest of Manaji Mor6 {a great general) Gangadhar 
Pant Vasudev Pant and Sahuji Somnath on 29th 
Oct 1684 [JS ] A few months later Hamhir Rao 
(the commander m-chief) is said to bo m prison eilong 
ynlh Rajaramt^ [Karwar to Surat 8 Apr 1685 in 
OM lief At aU events there is a surpnsing 
silence about Hambir Rno s domgs after 1 683 which 
ahows that he was out of favour and office even if 
not m prison What could not the enterprising 
sptnt eye for the actual situation and promptness 
m seizmg it which Netaji and Hamhir possessed, 
have done for Shambhuji m hia war with the 
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Portnp;t)c,*tc und In's nllrmpt to Pnt 

of Bijrtpnr? 

"nie Matlr,'!-. K^irn.'itai:, n lor>i.o!otn jn 
pmcliciilU’ po' 'c4 out of Shrtfuf jUujj ^ rotiuol aiul 
v,a<; ralcfl b) iu*" l>r<'>lhif'r-m4 'V 11 up M ilnf'ltk v.'ttK 
the title of Maharajah tn ?i'"rn;-uulcpttulenf e, (VoK 
V. ch. m§;m 

In Mnv ibSS, after Aurant-vJb harl afKe:ue{| to 
Sholapur to dire < t the of Bljapur,. the M.tratha^ 
tried to enter the fort of Ahntacln.ij'ar by c,'icalndc at 
night, but the attempt wa*? clefeatrd by t}»e vipilnnce 
of the qilndar Sayyid Zinn-ul-abidin Bukhari (DtL 
166.) A month after the fall of Bijapur, the 
Marathns appeared near Mnrignlvide (Oct, 16^6). 
but could do nothing. (Af .-1, 283.) Tl^c Emperor 
now “turned hi*? arm*? ngamst Shambhuji and laid 
siege to n famous castle,” evidently Panhnla, (O.C. 
5534, dated 30lh Nov, 1686.) Manj* Mnrntha forts 
fell into his hands from this time onwards, and the 
Marathns gamed onl}^ isolated successes over small 
detachments or gram convo 3 's of the impenahsts.*^ 
In May 1687, the Maralha qiladars of Snlhir (named 
Asuji m M.A . and Krishnaji by Ishwnrdas) and 
Saluna (? Sangola) sold their forts to the Mughals 
{M A . 297 ) Koha] fort (Thana district) was taken 


* Ishuardns s nccount of the^c operatjons la given in the appendix 
to this chapter, as 1 am doubtful about the correctness of his dates 
and order of events 
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by Vikram (cx RnjtiK of Jawhar) m March 1688 
Hulgarh by Hasan All Khon (July) Samangarh by 
Bahadur Khan (Sep ) and Mahuli was offered by its 
qiladar for ihe same pnee as Salhtr [Jaipur 
records ] 

As we have seen before (Ch 44 § 21 & 24) 
there were frequent rebellions desertions and plots 
against Shambhuji after 1 684 m addition to hts 
family feud with the Shirkes and the intngucs of 
his other ministers against Kavi kalash On 12th 
Fdaruary 1685, the English factors in Khandesh 
record a wild rumour Some time before this 

there was a report that a great Brahman had 
mvited Shambhuji Rajah to a feast and clapped hun 
m pnson because he was remiss in his actions and 
had act up Ram Raja in hia room But they m the 
same letter contradict this rumour as false A little 
later 2nd March the Karwar traders wnte It hath 
been for some time credibly reported here that 
Shambhuji is killed by some of his own people 
which we are the more apt to bchevo is true because 
there are so many desais and other people up m 
rebellion m his country who formerly stood m great 
awe of him They repeat the same rumour 
a month later Some say that Ram Raja and 
Hainbir Rao that were both in prison are got out 
and flown to Sharra Khan [who was said to have 
come to Ramghat with 6 000 horse ] Here are 
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various reports concerning Sliainbliuji Rajah Some 
say he is dead, others say not; hut in all probabiluy 
we judge he is dead, or else he would have appeared 
before this to appease the rebels that arc got together 
to destroy and spoil his countiy.,V [Karwar to 
Surat, 6 April I6S5, in O.M. 118.] In January' 
1686 the slate of things had not improved, and the 
English report that “the considerable persons wbo 
have revolted against Shnmbhuji Raj'ah arc grown 
so strong as in appearance may be tbc downfall of 
the Rajah " [O.C. 5461 ] 

The economic decay of the Maratha kingdom 
through Shambhuji's supine rule, the corruption of 
his officers, and tbc disorder caused by the rebels, 
is graphically described in the English factory 
records They tell us, — “Europe commodities are 
afraid to come into Shambhuji’s country by reason 
of his ministers’ exactions ; who not only take 
custom of us [the importers] , but the [native] 
merchants too, with a peshkash exacted according 
to the qualib/ [i e , rank] of the person, which is 
really our loss “ [Karwar 4 Sep. 1683 ] / 

In May 1685, owng to the disturbed condition 
of the Karwar region, slaves became so cheap that 
they could be had at a pagoda (Rs 5) a head, while 
the normal price was thrice as much. ^ 

At the same time the Surat factors ^vTite, “In 
former years there was a quantity of pepper about 
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1 500 }^handi, tt grcAV in and near about Rajapur 
but now growls not the tenth port since that place 
hath been m Slu\*nji s hands » — not only the pepper 
IS lost but decayed m trade [so] that it is n miser- 
able poor town [now 

The cause of the nun of trade and mdustry was 
misrule The Kanrar factors WTitc (Nov 16S4) 
This Government is eager and hungry after present 
interest which suits ill wlh the rules of saving so 
much recommended to us [by the Directors at 
Home ] With the Rajah dowTi to the Plowman 
the mfcction of peshkashing is so prevalent that 
nothing can be well done wnthout it or withstand 
^t Bombay Nvntca on 2nd April 1685 The 
weavers that came from Thanah and Chaul was 
about a twelve month since when the latter [town] 
vms besieged by Shambhuji and smee there is come 
none There Avas m number about 600 fomihes 
[of weavers] — 400 for want of encouragement did 
forsake this place m KcigAvin s time 1 50 of the 
remainder arc dead so that they are now about 
50 [families ] / 

Near Karwar ihMmys were molested by Dalvi 
Dcsai one of Sharabhuji s revolted vassals [OJVf 
1 1 6 Bombay to Surat 1 8 July 1 685 ] In January 
next the evil was aggravated Karwar factory is 
under a great deal of trouble [and the inland] parts 
under sufficient unhappiness and misery from the 
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continually (sfc) robberies etc committed not only by 
the Rajah’s own people m power, that m all places 
press severely on those that are under their govern- 
ment to supply the Rajah’s wants, and fill their 
own pockets, — ^but likewise from considerable 
persons who have revolted against Shambhuji Rajah 
and are grown so strong that m his dominions 
there is little or no safety, and at best a great deal 
of hazard’ trade in general obstructed ” [O C. 

5461 .] 

Shambhuji’ s absorption in pleasure and his 
failure to show himself to the public by appearmg 
against the rebels at the head of his army, confirmed 
the popular belief that he was dead The fall of 
such a king could not be long delayed, when an 
enemy Hke AurangzibjDecame freeirom other works* 

vy 

§ 6. Capture and execution of Shambhuji. 

After the conspiracies against Shambhuji in 
June 1680 and October 1681 had been crushed, there 
was a fresh plot in October 1 684, in consequence of 
which he threw Manaji More, Gangadhar and Vasu- 
dev Pandit, and Sahuji Somnath into prison, where 
they remained confined till his death. Things then 
continued quiet at his Court for four years. But 
in October 1 688, the Shirke family again rose agamst 
him ; they attacked Kavi-kalash and drove him mto 
Khelna for refuge. Shambhuji marched from 
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Raigorh to tKe rescue of his favourite defeated and 
routed the rebels at Sangameshwar, and then went 
to Khclna He arrested Prahlad Niraji and many 
other ministers and leading people on suspiaon of 
comphaty m the late nsing and after provisioning 
Khelna fort started %vith Kavi kalaah for returning 
to hi* capital On the way he arrived at Sanga- 
raeshwar 22 miles n c of Ratnagm aty and the 
sacred junction of the Alah nanda and Varuna nvers 
where Kavi kalash had laid out fine gardens and 
built nicely-decorated mansions for his master 
Here after sending his army and family back to 
Raigaih, Shambhuji plunged mto dnnhmg and 
merry makmg with a small escort and m utter care- 
lessness All vigilance was abandoned as he 
believed the place to be impenetrable to Mughal 
arm* 

Shaikh Nizam chief among the servants of 
Qutb Shah, had been induced to desert to the 
Mughala during the siege of Golkonda {28th May 
1687 ) His pre-eminent position and obihty had 
been recognized by the EImperor immediately creating 
him a 6-/iararf with the title of Muqarrab Khan and 
a cash reward of one lakh of Rupees ^lnd giving 
high commands to his relatives so that the mansabs 
held by this family totalled 25 000 men (M A 
2% 320 ) This able and active general had been 
detached to lay siege to Panhala (1688) He sent 
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out clever spies to get news about Shambhuji’^ 
’whereabouts and movements „ 

lyiuqarrab Khan, on hearmg of Shai;nbl;iuji’s 
unguarded life of debauchery at Sangameshwar, lost 
no time. Takmg vyith himself only 2,000 picked 
troopers, an,d 1 ,000 mfantry, he made a forced 
ms,rch from his camp at Kolhapur. Very great hard- 
ship was undergone m crossing the jungles, broken 
ground cind lofty passes of the Western Ghats, at 
such a rapid pace. At every stage he had to leave 
many stragglers behind But with his officers and 
some 300 troopers he arrived at Sangamesh\yar ‘ ‘with 
the speed of hghtmng and wmd,” covering the inter- 
vening 90 miles m two or three days. Shambhuji 
had been warned of the approach of an enemy force, 
hut had rebuked his spies for their pains, saymg, 
“You careless fellows, you are mad. Can ^y 
MughcJ troops reach here?’’^ {M.A. 321.) 

When the mvaders entered the town, Kavi- 
kalash offered them battle. [M.A.] He w^s 
wounded by an arrow m his nght hand, and being 
unable to j^ht, dismoimted. The Maratha force 
that had been hurriedly armed and assembled, being 


* Ijw K , n 385, adds that he ordered the tongues of his spies 
to be cut out, (evidently a graphic touch from Khafi Khan *8 imagina- 
tion ) Chitnis (n 18) says that the Mughal general (miscalled EUchi 
Beg) marched unopposed by pretendmg that he was an ambassador 
•charged vilh propolis of peace 
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now witKout Q leader broke and fled ShambKuji 
and bia mmurter then hid themselves in a hole in the- 
floor of the latter s house The Mughal general who 
hkd learnt of the hiding place from his spies without 
caring to pursue the fugitive army surrounded Kavi- 
kalash s house His son Ikhlas Khan Nvith a party 
of brave men entered the room by the narrow steps 
dragged the Rajah and his minister out of the hole 
by their long hair and took them to the general on 
his elephant outside * Twenty five of Shambhuji s 
chief folloivers with their wives and daughters were 
taken prisoner at this place Shambhuji Was placed 
bdimd Muqarrab Khan on his elephant and the 
other captives heavily chamed on elephants horses 
and camels and removed under strong guard with 
every precaution against escape or rescue (Ist 
February 1689) (M A 320 22 K K u 386 fJS 
for date ) 

The news of the capture soon reached the 
imperial camp at Akluj and caused a wild outburst 
of rejoicing m all peirts of the imiierial dormniona 
The Muslims m particular were exultant a great 
terror had been lifted from then hearts The 

• Aeconllmj to kKafi Khan, StwntKaJl tad rapidly iliaTed off tla 
tall and be*r^ Mnearod blmadf with athoa aod pot on tho dUgrdao 
of k aanripoW tot to wa* rocognlzod by tho oodJaca oT poaila to 
wuio tu>dor hl< droa* and ito gold rlngi round tto fatlodn of tla 
totao. I tara followed the accoont of tho oAclal hlotary ) 

oa (forhetoporary Yt fcA r di 
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peasants hoped that they would now live in peace. 
TTie Court and the army felt that this success had 
put the dome and crown on their final victories over 
Bijapur and Golkonda and that their work m the 
Deccan had reached its completion. In the pardon- 
able hyperbole of the Court historian, “The merry 

music of victory resounded through the sky 

Peace and security were restored. Disorder sank 
down, Satan was chained.” {M.A. 320.) Ten 
thousand Rupees were immediately sent by the 
Emperor to the tomb of the saint of Kulbarga for 
distribution as a thanks-ojffenng 

On 15th February the imperial camp reached 
Bahadurgarh, when the captives were brought there, 
under guard of Hamid-ud-dm Khan. By the 
Emperor’s orders, the oppressor of the Deccan was 
made a mark of public ridicule. Four miles out- 
side the encampment, Shambhuji and Kavi-kalash 
were dressed as buffoons with long fool’s caps and 
bells placed on their heads, mounted on camels, and 
brought to Bahadurgarh with drums beatmg and 
trumpets peahng. Hundreds of thousands of 
spectators lined the roads, to gaze at Shambhuji as 
at a new kind of wild beast or demon. Thus 
degraded, the captives were slowly paraded through 
the entire ceimp and finally brought to the Emperor 
who was sittmg in full darbar for the occasion. At 
the sight of the prisoner, Aurangzib descended from 
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his throne and kneeling do\vn on the carpet bowed 
hi8 head to the ground m double thankfulness to the 
Giver of this crowning victory * After he had looked 
at them the captives were removed to prison 

The night before the arrival of Shambhuji 
nobody slept in the expectabon of seemg the grand 
spectacle and the day follo\ving was a ventable Id 
or day of universal rejoicmg {Mji 322 ) 

According to one account (K K u 386), some 
of the Emperor s counsei/ois %vanted to spare 
Shambhuji s hfe and thus mduce him to order his 
oflScers to surrender all his forts peacefully lahwar- 
das (156 a) says that RuhuUah Khan was sent by 
Aurangzib to learn from Shambhuji where he kept 
hiB treasures hidden and which of the imperial officars 
used to correspond with him Fretting with bitter- 
ness of soul at being publicly insulted and now 
dnven to despair Shambhuji spumed at the offer of 
life loosened his tongue in abuse of the Emperor 
and his Prophet and scumiously asked for one of 
Aurangzib s daughters to bo given to him as the 
pnee of his friendship The envoy without darmg 

• K K PW) iuuT»te» « tr»«!itlon >ft«n Am*n«xlb irm* tho* 
pnyln^ Kavl-kBlMlt Impromptu Hindi to Sli*itddiajl 

■•yiiiH O Rai«K 1 ev «o Aanmciib dairo not tit on tKo thiooo in 
tty ptasenc* bat matt kneel to do tbo* hocnac* I Utwnrdw (I53i>) 
•tyt ili»t Sbunbtn^ re fu ted to bow to th* Empotor ctoutft urged 
to do to 
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to report such a speech, sent only a hint kbout its 
nature to the Emperor 

The Meiratha Rajah had sinned beyond hope of 
pardon. That very mght his eyes were blinded and 
ilext da^ the tongile of Kavi-kalash was cut out. 
(M. A 323 ) The Muhammadan theologians pro- 
nounced a decree that Shambhuji should be put to 
death on accoimt of his having “slain captured and 
dishonoured Muslims and plundered the cities 
of Islam.” The Emperor, seeing no chance 
of getting anything out of Shambhuji, consented to 
his death. After undergomg a fortnight of tortiire 
and insult, the captives were removed with the 
imperial cEimp to Koregaoti, on the bank of the 
Bhima, 12 m n e. of Runa, (on 3rd March), and 
there they were put to a cruel and pamful death on 
11 th March, their limbs being hacked off one by 
one, (M. A . 325 ; Ish 1 56 b) and their ffesh thrown 
to the dogs. {Storia, ii. 311 ) Their severed heads 
were stuffed with straw and exhibited m all the chief 
cities of the Deccan to the accompaniment of drum 
and trumpet. (K K. ii 389 ; Ish 1 56 ) J 

The captor of Shambhuji was rewarded with 
the title of Khcin-i-Zaman Bahadur Path Jang, a cash 
gift of Rs. 50,000, a suit of royal robes, horses, 
elephants, jewelled cirms, and promotion to the rank, 
of a TAiazan. His son Ikhlas Khan was created a. 
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All other officers of the 
(M^ 324) ^ 


§ 7 The war in J689, capture o/ Raigarh and 
Shambhuji*8 entire jamily 

When the campaigning season opened m 
November 1688 Firuz Jang was appointed against 
Shambhuji but he was detained at Bijapur by the 
trouble m his eyes which ended after a prolonged 
illness in total blindness Pnnee Azam was then 
given this task about the middle of December 
(Af A 319 ) He marched to the North Puna distnct 
and encamp>ed near Chakan for some time (M A 
326 ) While the Mughal siege of Panhala was 
going on m a slack and slow manner Shambhuji 
was captured (Feb 1 689 ) After this event many 
of the Maratha forts quickly fell mto the hands of 
the impcnahsta But then enterprise was turned 
into a labour of Sisyphus by the escape of Rajeoam 
This Prmcc had been kept by Shambhuji m 
prison After the downfall of the latter he was 
crowned (8th Feb ) by the Maratha ministers m 
Raigarh as Shambhuji 8 son Shahu (afterwards 
Shivaji II ) was too young to be the head of a State 
engaged m a life emd death struggle with an enemy 
Iflce Aurangzib Soon afterwards an imperial army 
under Ibqad Khan laid siege to the Maratha capital, 
hut Rajaiam c8cap>cd from it (5th April) m the 
31 
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Emperor by paying a amall fine The Maratha 
caphv ea w ’are confined m the uladel of Bijapur, but 
i n a abort time Hindu Rao Bahai]! and some 
twenty other chiefs escaped from the stronghold, — 
a feat which ^va3 impossible except with the 
connivance of their guards (M A , 329 ) At this 
the Emperor put the rcmaiiung 80 prisoners to death 
and rcmo\cd Abdullah from the sutohdor ship of 
Bijnpur 

As early ns December 1 688 Itiqad Khan (a son 
of the pnmc minister Asad Khan) had been deputed 
to lay siege to Rnigorh After a long struggle he 
captured the fort* on 19th October 1689 and seized 
m It Shiv-aji s surviving widows and Shambhuji a 
and Rnjarnm s wives daughters and sons includ 
mg Shahu, a boy of seven The captives were 
brought to the imperial camp at Koregaon on 23rd 
November The ladies were lodged m separate 
tents with every respect and pnvncy Shahu was/ 
gwen the rank of a 7’haxari and the title of Rajah ( 

• Nlaniicd (11 312) tell* the abnufj rtory tliat Yen B*1 

nmmdcTfid RaiKvrli and 22 fotU <o tha Mughal* In order to vent 
her tpJtfi at Raiaiam being crowned Imtcad of bei own aon, 
and that the waa afterward* polaoned with her aoc* hj tho 
Maratha Bmiriaon o( Panhala ChUnli (IL 72) and Iihwaidaa 
(153 b) both ttalo what 1* more prohaUe that Ye*a Bai and her 
cstmteHor* felt that after iha death of Shambhojl and tha flight 
of Rajaraxn and many captain* from the coontry farther re*l«t*nc* 
to the MagKal* wa* bopelcaa and that the peaccfol *aTro&der of 
Ralgarh wa* likely to aorr* Shahu a Intereat* beat 
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but kept a prisoner near the imperial tent, while his 
j brothers Madan Singh and Adhu (? Madhu) Singh 
mere permitted to live with their mothers and grand- 
smothers, with proper allowances and establishments 
'of officers. (M A. 331-332.) 

Thus, by the end of the year 1689, Aurangzib 
was the unrivalled lord paramount of Northern India 
and the Deccan alike (Adil Shah, Qutb Shah, and. 
Rajah Shambhuji had all fallen and their dommions 
had been annexed to his empire. ) 

^i^‘All seemed to have been gained by Aurang 2 ub 
now , but m reality all was lost. It was the beginn- 
mg of his end. The saddest and most hopeless 
chapter of his life now opened. The Mughal empire 
had become too large to be ruled by one man or 
from one centre His enemies rose on all sides ; he 
could defeat but not crush them for ever Lawless- 
ness reigned m many parts of Northern and Central 
India. The administration grew slack and corrupt. 
The endless war m the Deccan exhausted his 
treasury Napoleon I. used to say, Tt was the 
Spanish ulcer which rmned me.’ The Deccan ulcer 
rumed Aurangzib. (My Studies in Mughal India^ 
50) 
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Ithw&rdtts Nagar'* Narralive of Eveati I685-*d0 

|T/t« correct daiei «t« fjt?cn tc/tJi/n *qoare ] 

CapftuUUcm of GoTkomU |2I Sep lf)87 ) 

Siet^e of Di>«ptir — iTwreudet of SUnulu Adll SKuh 112 Sep 
16fi5 J Marrl*ce of Bklu BaUii to iKe dooKKtcr of MoUitu Khui 
f21 Noy I6i6 ] Tutb*! captmed by Qatlro Kli and [brablmsoTb 
by Ftrox Jang [Jan 1667 J 

Ecipetof goe* to Kolbarcm (Dee 1686 and asaln on 25 Feb 1688] 
and tbenoe to tba table of KajnUn [7 Frb 1688 J 

Despatch from RaHallab khan "WhcQ iho fChan had sone 
to the ftnlhet tide of the KrUhna, Aoand Rao a eeoaral of Shambhn 
had entered the Imperial domlnkm to collcet chaoth bot waa 
defeated and dUperaed by a force oodet Khanahzad Kb. detached 
by RnhaUah 

Etoperor poea towmrda Eldar JJarj, 1688 J 

Aaam in hontlbB Akbar reachei Kandapur; Akbar Beea to tbo 
nchihboTuhood of SalhJr while Azam arrives near Ahhranttiaih 
aird bars the road Akbar irext goes to Mahnll, and thence to 
Kalian Bhivaodl {where he halts for 2 or 3 dayih and then teaches the 
enrlrona of Panhala, where a aesere battle ts fought with the 
Imparlalists after which Akhar retires to the hills again 
f Emperor entera Bidar [Dec. 1686 and again on 7 Feb 1688.) 

Mughals capture fort of Sangola [May 1687 ] Zl n a t on-nlsa 
'"Titos to Akhu to come back and recehre the Emperor a pardoa; 
Akbar repUea agrechm But one month aftorwarda, si>les bring th 
news that Akbar has gone to Shambhujl, made war preparations In 
fort Mabnll then advanced to Shahpur 20 koa from the ocean, 
♦nd srtshed to pass by way of Jawhar 5 koa from the Imperial 
frontier leaving Daman on hla right (7 « Wl) hand 

A doapatch from Qasim Kh ‘The fanpetUlisU have capturad 
20 forts belonging to Bljspur ” 

Empetoe sends Qslich Khan with a largo army to chastlae tho 
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enemy [z e , Marathas] who making Mahuli their base used to* 
attack the impenalists and seize the parganahs of Bijapur Severe 
battle, many slam on both sides Battle renewed next day 
Emperor, on hearing of it, sends up reinforcements under Bahramand 
Khan and Firuz Jang Battle for two days more Rustam Khan: 
wounded, his elephant killed Enemy repulsed 

Habibullah, qiladm of Shahpur, made captive and his fort seized 
by Shambhuji’s men 

Akbar, under the guidance of Khande, the brother of Tukaranr 
Tnmbak, zamindeu: of Jawhar, arnves near the Fcnngi [Portuguese] 
frontier and wishes to march to Hindustan Azam sent to bar his^ 
path 

Nur Muhammad, ihanahdar of Sangola, made prisoner by the 
Marathas 

Shah Alam*s misconduct — is imprisoned, [21 Feb 1687 ] 

Ramsej conquered by the imperialists 

Neknam Khan, qiladar of Mulhir, mduces Knshnaji, the 
Maratha qiladar of Salhir, to sell the fort to the impenalists- 
[May, 1687 ] 

Battle with the Marathas, 4 kos from the imperial camp— Kishore 
Singh Hada, Muhakam Singh, Ram Smgh, Hamath Singh and 
many other Rajputs slam Firuz Jang bnngs up reinforcements and 
repulses the enemy 

News that Durgadas had embarked Akbar in a ship and had 
himself returned to Rajputana, (Badhnaur and Ratlaun) Az^lm cap- 
tures fort Hanchandan, belonging to Sheimbhuji News, Akbar 
arnved at Masqat (Feb 1687 ) 

Bogus Akbar set up by Gangciram, rebel, in Kalpi Mujahid 
Khan conquers fort Udgir from Abdul Azizas followers MuqarraB 
Khan captures forts Kularas and Nalgonda in the Kamatak 

News from Bijapur, “Rahim-dad, a servant of Shambhu, arrived 
near Panchamgarh and began to oppress and conquer, was defeated 
and captured by Ihtasham Kh and Neiroji Raghu, after 2000 men 
had been slam on the two sides together 

Mughals capture Kamul, Audhla and Thikir (? TTianknir ) 
Akbar at Masqat and lastly at the Persian Court [Jan 1688 ] 
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EmpetoT ttrldu Bt^apur [15 Mareh !68fil maorei w*tef- 
tcaifdtr there AJeel capttired [6 Aug 16tt] aUo Sanchuli ukI 
HarVnmar don to Atlonl 

Six moutht campaign agaliut Raul of Bedour rrho at last 
auhmiti. Prfoca Azam conquer* Bdffaom [text reatl* Bangtoz] from 
SayyiH Muhammatf, after 3J^ month* of campaigning [May 1688,] 
Ruing of Ra]a Ram Jat near Agra — ho plondcr* tho tomb of 
Ahbar at Slhandra-U hUlcil [4 jdy 1688.] 

RWng of Gopal Singh Gam granJaon of Pahax Singh Gam 
near Gwaltm 

Fort Trimbak capturcfi by Mutamad Kb 

Shah Alam • ladle* rcmored to Delhi [Jaao 1689 ] 

Marathaa defeat and capture Khldmat-talab Kh,« thanahdar of 
Poln-idial. 

The brother* of Hatnblr Rao set oat with Shaxnbha|\ • captain 
to xdander imperial tofiitoiy — •orero battia with Itiqad Kh near 
AfaUcapnr heary alaoghlcr on both »id«*— Marmtha* floe towarda 
Na»lk^ abandoning tho booty thoy had breoght away from othar 
place*, 

Sayyid AbduTUh Kb, arrives near Rablrl fRalgaih) Intending to 
besloge it, MadhaJI the ton of ShambhuR makes a wax model of dio 
fort astUied by the eon of Kavhkalash Siege pewtponed by order 
Shambhujl ■ qiladar of Panbala tall* It to tbe Mughal* 
Khan4-2amaD Path Jang Kh fight* an obstinate battle with the 
Maratbas near Kolhapur — U sevoraly worodod with hU * 00 — Emperor 
aenda Dr Sebastian to treat hhn. 

Near Satara, Rustam Khan IShaixa] Bbapuii U defeated and 
captured by Santa Ghorpare Jadon Phadko ] ? Dbena Jadav] and 
Manajl MorA — hi* family carrlod off Into Satatm fort by Hamhir Rao» 
[May 1690] 

Rupa Bhonal6 vmtmda Siddi Abdul Qadlr when trar eUln g from 
hla fief Lakbaii ] > LalohtnUhwar ] 

TrakUh envoy airhrca LI“ly — Sep, 1690 ] Emperoe at BIjapm 
Mohammadl Raj dUs [Nor 1688,] 

Son bom to Kam Rairhab arwl Manohaipnrl Mahal [17 May 
1664?] 

Finn Jang loss* his oyo-slght [Doc. 1688,] 



■1S6 Hi'i'ronv ot AUR\NC/in {ot 

SK^mlihujl nntl frtic} ^n4 

rtpent<"<11> 

Lmprrot from Bu^^puf jM ^(”^*">1 tnv/^rtU nr>^f 

to <r>:tirpftlc SlmnvbKupv 

Pirur Jrtnfi itppointrrl lo ttx^Autt UrtU^ifK 
\rt\m iincl Z^ilfutnr Kh t*irt!^fri! I** j\At 
Drnih of 5!c!<'il 

Shnmt)}n»jt rrpfttrr*^ (( t^ud fJJ \tAf’:'5 ) 

Jftno)t { Chnfiv’^^p} KrAmj^ { ^r-n^} tv^A of 

Sltnmhlin)!^ t}v^ Hn>^KV ?n Ar*4 tt fo*t 

Z\jlfiqftt K\\ tnp'n^r* ft>rz* i^) nut ())**<** n;r’"^t^’»t 

Rntpnrh lonjv I {mt\5i t Rno oojv^ wUK Ufi-^ 

dcfrntfd — ftniu"»r'i h^O ! cnptttiKv^ {IV Cri { 

Bnlirnmn ut Kfj cnptutr!) fo t Pfrn^rAih of 

2 inonlhn nnd 20 <]n>9 

TinpAror c^ptur^*! i?ntarn ffon^ Krrhr^jt th^ of HAmlur 

Rno, {Saturn ^^n^^ ^^ntufrd on 21 Apt 17^^^ from S ibKftiip 1 (Sclorn 
In I*^V^^^“1TdnI1 in ft nuninkr fof ) 

CmpcroT i^rncR Rft)fth Kbhotr Sliu K to rnptnt<* Rnii^n*h 
Rnjirnm hnd c^hehrr Dut at ntcrlti Rnj'irnm c^cv.pcs 'vvitK 

Hambir Rno and otJicr pcnornln and fkr iMujr'inR cnptnro Rnls^rh 
Sftyjid AbduUftb pvl^iucJ^ Rnjarfttn Into Podnur, hut thr Ihltc: 
cacftpes, ^^hdc Rupn Blionslt nnd 70 other ofTicern are cnplurcd 
Bednur in\ndcd h> the MufrhaR Rnni of Bednur to pay 

n fine 


Maratha Navy, 1684-1688, 

(in conlmuntion of Ch 44 § 14 ) 

The only record of Shambhujds nn\y during ihl# period js one 
of piracy, to which the crc\N %verc dn\cn b> their nrreatfl of pa> * — 
vaned by attacks on petty caryo boats belonjnnff to Portujruese sub- 
jects For fear of tlie Siddi, they seem to have carefully kept away 
from the northern sens (near Bombay) and confined tbemsclves to 
the south (Knnara ) 

On 10th March 1684 Shamhhuji’a “armada** brought into Karwar 
several nce-boals belonging to the Portuguese which thej hnd made 
prize of About 13th March, a year later, 5 or 6 of his ghttrahs 
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■Mnd gol!fcol$ UMtiooed «t R*J«por TWted K*m*r TTwy wed to 
"**60 oot one d«y atyd coow In ihe ncit end pfondcrinjif both 

•t sea aod sboro wbst ibcy can cstcH Kcdn/ U U reported KUla 
«isa lo /Je>« ppon ” 

An EeslUhman nsroed Robert Jotnsoa who had rebelled agalost 
ibe Company t aatborltics la India got a cocunlsslon from SKambbap 
to terra Kim as bU treneral at tea for COO pagodas per anntnn at 
salary and 25 pagodas per mensero as filet money binding hlmaelf 
to bring 30 mose Europeans to the RaJaK a aenricn. They eng a ge d 
to conse np wIiK a fleet to the montb of the Tapd rtver loeai wbkh 
3arat standi) rob destroy or captnre tbe Magbal and Slddl jonka 
there Of ^^wbero tbey could meat wiiK tbem In this piratical manner ** 
But be Was arrasted by the President and Coondl of Surat In Sep- 
tamber 16W and deported to Englaitd [Orme MSS 126 Sorat to 
Calkut, 16 Oct, lew 1 

About 2nd April 1685 two sbipa and 5 or 4 more ghoroKs of hla 
-armada entered Karwar harboor baring takoo acrertl rcaaels belong 
log to the Kamatak people Kanarese) ai>d Porto gtH>ao.„,and 

some also that belong to ibelr oten coonlrg paopla It was reported 
tbat they were going spin to the southward to rob some place oa 
other In Kanara, so that the Rani lof Sonda] aent down 1(XX) aoldiei* 
to Mlrlan to be ready to repel the raiders, Somo three weeks ofter 
•wards, they took two ressels ont of the Mirian rlret a largo and a 
wp sTl ghurob belonging to the Portuguese and laden with plank 4c. 
(Karwar to Surat In FM. Surat 109) 




Works of Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, c i z 

Honorary Member Royal Aetalle Society of Great Britain 

History of Aurangzib 

Complete in five Vo/amc#, sold separately 
Professor SfirJair • History of A txrangzih i* ba»«J 
mamly on ongmal coTxicmporary PcT»/an Moroi/if enrf 
Eoropcen Kweet viz the Mughal State-paper* daily 
DuUetm* of the Mughal Court the records of impartial 
non-offiaal vmter* (luch a* two Peman memoira 
contemporaiy Hmda ^v^ler*) the letter* of Aurangzih, 
hi* father brother* totia grandson* officer* and vatsal 
long* and other mnlter* of Indian hielory revenue 
retnma &c 

Of the letters of Amtmgzih and hi* contemporanei* 
more than 5 000 are m the author s postetaion Ho ha* 
also used the Marathi balchar* and mstoncal paper* the 
A**amc*e chronicle* (Burordf*) and the French and 
Portugucae archive* 

VoU« I & II (in one) Rofn of Shtlt Jahan and War of Sttccmion 
(£nd ed ) Reviled and cheap issue R*. 5 
Vol IlL Northern India donng 1658-1681 (Jrd cd ; R*. S-8 
Vol IV Sonthem India, 1644-1689 (£nd ed J Ri. 4 
VoL V The Lart Phaie, 1689-1707, Rt, 4 
OPINIONS 

H. JidautK 3«rWr m»y bo called Primxu in 

JruCc M tha nw of PetaUn aettKoridea for tKo Uatoiy of India. 
He mlsbl alao bo atyled tbe BcdoU Gibbon,. h la pileaaanl 
to tblnfc: ibat Eastand and ha G o T OHU nent baTO bad aome abaro 
In pTododn* aoeb a man of wide knowlod^ and nntirtng Lodastiy 
aa Jadonam.. All bla volmnet are nnd leBed tbe 

bl*beat credit on tbelr antbor Tbe accoont of Aorangri b tn 
tbo 3fd and 4tb volnmaa b axcapdonaly food. (History t922L 

Vincent A. Smltlu— **YQti are doing firat claaa wxwt. i 
repeat wUb aH rlncerlty that I bare tbo hlgbcat opinion of year 
learning Impartiality and critical ablll» I troat that yoo ma^ 
bo long apared to cootlnne y o ur good wort of ghrlng boneat blatocy 
(29 Dac- 1919) 

Sir E. D Roaa,-~-“Tb antbor aeama to ma to bars oa^ all 
tba arallable Fenian nudarialt and to bare toed tbem tortn mt- 
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■crtmmofjon and care Hts manner o/ treating the subject might 
%vell serve ns a model to writers dealing with other periods of 
Indo Musalman history ’ (29 Oct 1908) 

W. Foster, C I E*— **lt IS easily the best authority on the 
period Mlh which it deals 

Anecdotes of Aurangzib 

(Eorhih tr&iuhlion wth cotes, & a lon^ life of Aorangzib, 2iid ti Re* 1-8 ) 

The anecdotes, 72 in number, have been translated 
from a Persian work (the Ahkom-i-AlamStri, ascribed to 
Auranrvib's favounte officer Hamid-ud-din Khan 
Nimeha), which no other historian has yet used and 
whose very existence was hardly known before Two 
frapjnentnry MSS of it were discovered by Prof Sarkar , 
and with the help of these and of two others, he has 
edited the text, and wntten an English translation, 
enriched with full historical and textued notes. 

The work is eiceedingly interesting and valuable as it throw- 
much new light on Anrangzib and exhibits many nnknown traits of 
Ills character, his first love, pithy sayings, and principles of govern 
mcnl, and his treatment of his sons, grandees, Hindus and Shias. 

AjKtJc Quarterly Rcvi w — "First comes o life of Aurangzib* 
'‘cinctl> yc\ attract tv cly written It sets out the perfect iragocdla 

AtUAMpnb » career * 

Incl nn Antiquary — * Tbc ANECDOTES in of real value to 
En;:!U!i de^-trous of cloncr acquaintance with the individuality 

tJ r of the great rv^t»ghalfj fhe anecdotes have lost 

tf c"' Vigour b> translation" 

AHKAM-I-ALAMGIRI (Persian text) Re. 1 

In thi’i treond edition the Persian text of the 
.'Jnetdo^r<{ has been carefully corrected Aurangxib has 
frr'f’n ''■<-11 rnUefl a ma<;icr of ihc aidord and the pen, 
and thi* look i!U’*t’'ntcs v.hnt a powerful, and sometimes 
‘"tjle in t!ie Perrsian Inngvingc he wadded. It 
••hev.- that, rontrarv to the popular bdief. he was not 
d od of humour. Prnttd from one unique and two 
h’SS, 
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IiicU*n AnHqaaiy^ }tiTe bi detail aecotmts of erenta 

and IncidenU in Acrangrib a life and tb«»e bring botue to tu In 
a mnailcable way wKat tnannet of man he waj 

Mughal Administration 

Second edition rewritten *md enlarged to rnoro than 
douhio the nze of the firrt edihon 272 page* R* 3 

A complete tieatuc on the admmi*trative ayrtem and 
constitubon of the Mughal Empire it* theory and 
practice^ it* pnnaple* and aims ita effect on the people 
End* With a long phflo*ophical aurvey of the achieve- 
ment* of the Mughal Empire the cau»ea of ita downfall 
It* enduring influence upon the country and the lessons 
of Indian hi*tory 

Among the chapters are — Characteristic feature* of 
the Mughal Government — Daily life and power* of the 
Emperor. — ^The Diwan and his duties — Provmcial 
admimstrabon — The spy system. — Condibon of the 
peasant* — Rchgiou* policy and ordinance* — State 
industries — Mughol Anstocracy — Revenue Regulabons 
(m detail) — X^u*e* of the downfall of the Mughal 
Empire — Legacy of Muslim rule — BIbhography (cnbcal) 

India through the Ages 

Re 1.8 

A survey of the growth of Indian life and thought 
from the vedic age to our own bmes — with a detailed 
study of the contnhubon of the Aryans the Buddhists 
the Muhammadan* and the English to the growth of 
Indian civihxabon It tnes to thow how our present is 
only wortmg out the legacy of our past Chapters on — 
The Aryans and their legacy 
The work of Buddhism 
The life-rtory of Buddhism in India 
The Muslim settlement and the change* it wrought- 
The Engltth and their gift* to India 
The Renai**ance m British India and it* effect 
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Tunes — “An excellent little compendium of the history of 
India The author treats his subject under five mam headings 
ELach of these is considered as a great culture-movement, without 
emphasis on the battle and conquest side of the picture He writes 
writh a generous appreciation of the benefits, moral and intellectual, 
as well as merely administrative, conferred by England on India, 
and his closing estimate of the situation at the present day is 
thoughtful and valuable ” 

Sir E A* Gait — ”India Through ihe Ages gives a toonderfully 
clear bird* s^eye viey) of a vast subject I congratulate you m 
particular on your last chapter, m which you apply a much- 

needed corrective to modem reactionary tendencies ’ 

Studies in Mugbial India 

Contams 22 essays — 320 pages, Rs 2 

Princess Zeb-un-msa* s character The Wealth of Ind , 1650 
defended A Muslim Heroine 

History of Onssa in the 17th Ftnngi Pirates of Chatgaon 
century The Mughal Conquest of 

Revenue regulations of Aurangzib Chatgaon 
Art in Muslim India Education of a Mughal Pnnee 

Education in Muhammadan India Shaista Khan in Bengal 
Daily Life of Shah Jahan and Nemesis of Aurangzib 

Aurangzib A Hindu Historian of Aurangzib 

Biography of Aurangzib, 31 pp An Indian Memoir-writer of the 

Khuda Bahhsh, the Indian 1 7th century 
Bodley Oriental Monarchies 

Who built the Ta)? William Irvine 

The Companion of an Empress 

Asiatic Quarterly Review — “A series of essays on Aurangzib 
and his times of the most entertaimng description 

Indian Antiquary. — “All the essays are brightly written and 
several contain mformation not hitherto avmlable in English (June, 
1913) 

V A Smith — “The essays are charming and with constant 
practice your style has attained ease and flexibility ’* 

CHAITANYA 

2nd ed. with a portrait, Rs. 2 

Chaitanya, (1485-1533), the greatest saint of BengeJ, 
caused a complete moral revolution m Eastern India by 
preaching the creed of bhakit or devotion to God as 
incarnate m Knshna His faith conquered Bengal, Orissa 
and Assam, and also established its stronghold m several 
other places, notably Brmdaban 
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The best of the three contemporaiy bioifraphies of 
Chnitanya the work of Knshnadr^ Knviraj — has been 
here translated for the first time and thus readers of 
Enghah who know not the Bengali tongue have been 
presented with the most authontatrve and travamuhed 
■account of Chaitanya a wanderings and preachings 
exactly as known to his comrades and personal disciples 
C. F Andrews.'— rarpusins rmhu gira the 
elearert pictniB of the Saint, and hU teaching and U full of 
ta tena a hmuui {ntenwt from beginning to and The 

nlctnre drawn of the Saint b one of extraordinary bcaatr i a tmly 
Knman figOTo comej bcforo tu and attract! om own lore, aren 
as It attracted the lore of hli fint diadpl^ ** IMod, Oct. 

1913 ) 

SHIVAJI 

{Atoarded the Sir /omes CampbaU Gold Modal by the 
Koyai Aetatic 5odcfy Bombay) 

3rd edition thoroughly rewritten and enlarged with 
four portraits Rs 5 

It completely supersedes all the earlier editions. The 
book has been mostly recast by the addition of much new 
material French Portuguese Sanaknt and Marathi 
mmute corractiorL, and a restudy of the extant authonbes 
leading to many changes m the narrative and refleebona 
-Among the new features are a very detailed Chronology 
an Inda and a full enbeal Bibliography A larger type 
and format have been used AU his authentic portraits 
(the Bnbflh Museum Pans Bibhotheijuo Nabonalo 
V alontyn s and Oimo t) have been reproduced m this 
edibon 

It IS the most comprohensivo and correct narrabvo 
of the rise of the Marathas with mmute de tails and exact 
dates. Tbe complex mteracbon of D ec c an polibcs h^ 
been clearly shown by references to the history of the 
Muiian Powers there m the 1 7th century 

Shivaji s character and achievements and the 
Maratha msbtuboni and system of govemment are 
discussed in two long chapters and the lessons taught 
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ty the nse and fall of the Marathas are clearly unfolded^ 
Critical bibhography extending over 12 pages 

A chronology covering eight pages gives in the 
minutest detail the. dates of Shivaji’s movements and the- 
events of his time 

H Beveridge. — "All his books are good, but perhaps the 
best of them is the Life and Times of Shivaji, It is full of 
research, and gives a striking picture of that great event — the birthi 
and development of the Maratha nation ” 

Pioneer — ‘*Sarkar*8 ShtVajt is probably the only really first-* 
class piece of work in English on Maratha history published 
during the present century * (19 Nov 1922) 

Sir R C, Temple — **The book is indeed History treated in 
the right way and m the right spirit ” {Ind Anitq ) 

V A Smith — “The reputation of Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
as a sound cribcal historian will be confirmed and extended by 
his new volume on Shiva]i Prof Sarkar s bold and deliberately* 
provocative book merits the closest study 

LATER MUGHALS 

By W IRVINE, i c s. (retd ) 

Edited and contmued by JADUNATH SARKAR 
Thick roya! octavo, 2 Vols., Rs. 8 each 

This 18 the most comprehensive, detailed, original^ 
and correct histoiy of the decline of the Mughal Empire 
from the death of Aurangzib to the invassion of Nadir 
Shah (1739) 

In addition to a narrahve of the events of 1707-1739, 
it contains full and correct accounts of the rise and early 
history of the Sikhs, Jats, Bundelas and Maiathas. 

Prof Jadunath Sarkar has carefully edited the book 
from Irvme’s MS papers, revising and completing it. 
He heis also added a long and ongmal narrative of 
Nadir Shah’s Invasion of India 

Pioneer — “Prof Sarkar has done good service to the cause of 
scholarship in bunging Mr Irvine’s book up to date Indeed, it la 
only fitting that the historian of Aurangzib, whose knowledge- 
of India during earlier years of the 1 8th century is probably 
imequalled among living scholars, should have undertaken the 
logical completion of the work by which he has gained an 
honourable place in the fane of History His account of the 
invasion of Nadir Shah is a thoroughly good httle piece of 
original work “ (8 Oct 1922 ) 
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1 IJcM !.« aro not rtriotljr Non tranaforable, 

3 JJrK *ro •rdinarily iMood for a fortnight 
ofit> and may b« rooalied at any tlmo at 
tbo dtsomtlon of tho Idbrarfatu 

3 A BorTOKor -who dlafiffurta or In any way 
diinuigo# a book may bo callod upon to pay 
•noh ponaJty not axcoedloR tho ralno of 
tho book ai the librarian mnT fix 

i A fine of one anna per day fo imposed for 
tho retention of a book beyond thespeolfied 
time of retnm or reosll 
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